








CHAMPION COWBOYS 
WEAR "COWBOY KINGS 


^OR 


V.HUCK-WAGON CHAMPIONS, 1946, at the Calgary 
Stampede, the Johnny Phelen Outfit of Red Deer . . like many rugged 
Westerners . . . are togged out in famous G.W.G. COWBOY KING 
PANTS and G.W.G. TEXAS RANGER SHIRTS. Both garments 

are popular for their neat appearance, easy comfort and long-wearing quality. 
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Britain's 
Farm 
Disaster 


T HE plight of British agriculture 
is one of the most serious factors 
in that nation’s precarious econ¬ 
omy. The losses of food and food 
potential, together with the capital de¬ 
struction in farm buildings and effects, 
makes a staggering total. Latest reports 
list the losses as follows: Sheep dead 
from severe winter weather number 
4,000,000; cattle lost and slaughtered to 
prevent starvation, 30,000; winter grain, mostly wheat, 
amounting to 300,000 acres, has been winter killed or 
flooded; and 100,000 tons of badly needed potatoes 
have been destroyed by frost and flood. The value 
of small stock losses is estimated at £500,000, while 
600,000 acres of land, including some of the best in 
Britain, has been flooded, in some cases to a depth 
of six feet or more. A month after the floods broke, 
the National Farmers’ Union estimated the loss 
ifrom that cause alone at £40,000,000. It is doubtful if 
;the whole score can be known for many months. 

| In Great Britain the 1946 harvest season was one 
!• of the worst on record. Torrential rains followed by 
floods brought destruction to much of the sorely 
needed grain harvest. In desperation some farmers 
resorted to bulldozers to remove the sodden sheaves 
from the fields and dump them in the rivers. In ad¬ 
dition to grain losses, great quantities of fodder could 
not be saved for essential winter feed. In many 
localities fall land work could not be carried out. 
Disastrous as these Conditions were, they paled into 
insignificance beside the stark tragedy that overtook 
much of British agriculture in succeeding months. 
The harvest rains were followed by heavy snowfall 
and successive freezing and thawing. Temperatures 
reached the lowest point in living memory. Late win¬ 
ter blizzards piled up mountains of snow. Transporta¬ 
tion was at a standstill. Sheep by the millions died 
from exposure. In many localities feed supplies be¬ 
came exhausted and, with roads and railways blocked, 
these supplies could not be replenished. Only limited 
relief could be gained through the valiant efforts of 
the R.A.F. in dropping bales of fodder from the air. 
Cattle by the hundreds were slaughtered to prevent 
starvation. 

And then came the floods. Heavy falls of snow and 
rain, accompanied by high winds, continued through¬ 


Losing the first battle to close the Ouse gap. Below: The gap finally closed with the use of tanks. 


out the winter and spring months. The climax came 
during the middle of March. Gales blew with a ve¬ 
locity of 70 to 90 miles per hour. In bomb-wrecked 
London, skeleton walls collapsed before the storms 
and walking on the street was a physical struggle of 
no mean proportion. Out in the fenlands the rivers 
burst their retaining walls and poured out over a 
rich farming country, covering many thousands of 
acres with water from three to six feet deep. 

Serious as the loss of the crop is to British farmers, 
of greater importance is the loss of livestock, feed 
stocks, and unthreshed grain, and perhaps above all, 
the terrible destruction of farm buildings, dwellings 
and personal effects. The National Farmers’ Union 
has estimated the capital loss to farmers at £20,000,000. 

My arrival in England to attend the International 
Wheat Conference happened to coincide with the 
spreading of the flood waters, and it seemed to me 
important to interpret the agricultural situation to 
the readers of The Country Guide. 


disturbances. Prior to the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Duke of Bedford, already a large landholder, de¬ 
cided to expand his acreage. To this end he formed 
a company of adventurers and set out to drain the 
fenlands. And thus began the process of building 
canals through which to carry the river waters across 
the marshes to the sea. 

There was, of course, considerable resistance to 
these developments. The fenmen, being largely hunts¬ 
men and fishermen, realized that with the drainage 
of the fens the Ashing would shortly become a bit 
dusty. Consequently they conducted night raids on 
the banks of the canals, breaking them in order to 
let the water back over the marsh areas. Oliver Crom¬ 
well recognized the agricultural possibilities of these 
marshes, if they could be properly and permanently 
drained, and he therefore intervened with military 
force and protected the river embankments. Near the 
village of Earith, on the banks of the Great Ouse 
canal, I saw irregular mounds of earth which marked 
the remnants of one of Cromwell’s forts, erected for 
the protection of the river banks in that area. 

In March, 1947, the army again came to the rescue 
of the river walls. This time with the full co-operation 
of the fenmen, they fought shoulder to shoulder, using 
sandbags, tanks and draglines to prevent a breaching 
of the banks. The fight was a losing one and the result 

was tragic to most of the 
large fens. The most serious 
damage occurred in East 
Anglia and the basins of 
the rivers Trent and Ouse. 

1411 OST Canadians are well 
aware that for cen¬ 
turies the Dutch people 
have farmed lands lying 
below sea level. If through 
no other means than the 
school book story of the 
little Dutch boy with his 
finger in the hole in the 
dyke, we have had sin ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of their 
importance to the Dutch 
farmer. In December, 1945, 
The Country Guide carried 
an article by Colonel Abel 
on the reclamation of these 
lands after the dykes had been destroyed by the re¬ 
treating German armies. While we have all been more 
or less familiar with the situation in Holland, I doubt 
if many Canadians know that thousands of acres of 
farm land in England are similarly below sea level. 

In the 300 years that have elapsed since the Earl 
of Bedford’s first drainage project the various fen¬ 
lands have become recognized as some of the most 
valuable agricultural areas in Great Britain. The 
maintenance of the necessary drainage is no longer 
a private responsibility. Catchment boards have been 
established to supervise and maintain each river 
channel. Where the channels pass through the fens 
they are, in reality, artificial canals with banks 
raised to a considerable height above the surround¬ 
ing land. These canals normally lead the water from 
the higher inland areas directly to the sea. 

Under the authority of the Inland Drainage Com¬ 
mission the actual drainage of the fens is accom¬ 
plished through a network of smaller canals and 
ditches. The windmill has given way to more modem 
equipment and before the floods put them out of 
Turn to page 19 


O N the northeast coast of England, there is a large 
square indentation in the coast line known as 
The Wash. Into this great arm of the sea empty four 
large rivers, the Witham, Welland, Nene and the 
Great Ouse. Centuries ago these rivers lost themselves 
in a huge inland marsh, or fen as it is known in 


England. Up to the middle of the 
16th century the inhabitants of the 
area made their living chiefly from 
fishing and hunting the wild fowl 
that then abounded. 

The agricultural development of 
the fenlands in this area dates back 
to Francis Russell, the fourth Earl of 
Bedford, and like most great changes 
was not accomplished without ac¬ 
companying social and economic 


A First-hand account of the 
incalculable losses experi¬ 
enced by Britain's hard 
pressed farmers, from a wet 
1946 harvest, unprecedent¬ 
ed winter weather 
——rssR and disastrous 
spring floods 

by 

R. C. BROWN 
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What's behind a purebred livestock registration certificate 
and how it came to mean what it does 


RENDA and Pauline 
were Hereford cows. By H. 

Pauline, born in Eng¬ 
land in 1880, was im¬ 
ported into Canada and probably died some time 
after Brenda (a freemartin-twin with a male) was 
born in the United States. Both were purebreds, but 
only Pauline became a registered Hereford female in 
Canada. The descendants of neither, however, could 
get registration in the herd book of the American 
Hereford Association—Pauline, because neither the 
date of her birth, nor the name of her importer, were 
recorded in the Canadian record; and Brenda, be¬ 
cause having been born a freemartin and therefore 
likely to be sterile, was not registered by her 
United States owner within the time limit. 

Brenda never came to Canada herself, but proving 
to be a prolific breeder, her four heifer calves, 
Brenda 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th, were purchased by W. 
H. Hunter, Orangeville, Ontario, brought to Canada 
and registered here. For the last 50 years Canadian 
Hereford breeders have been plagued by the conse¬ 
quences of these earlier slipshod methods of registra¬ 
tion; and though about 20 out of every 100 Herefords 
in Canada probably trace to Brenda or Pauline (about 
19 to Brenda and one to Pauline), none of their 
descendants could be sold to the United States and 
registered there until the spring of 1947. 

Now, of course, it would be quite unfair to blame 
either Brenda or Pauline. The blame attaches to the 
inaccurate, uncoordinated and provincial systems of 


recording pedigrees existing in 
S. FRY Canada until the year 1905. 

Even this comparative 
laxity is understandable 
to some extent, when we remember for how com¬ 
paratively short a time purebred livestock has been 
bred in Canada. While it is true that early Leicester 
sheep of the type bred by Robert Bakewell in Eng¬ 
land, were introduced into Quebec as early as 1800, 
the first Shorthorn cattle of pure blood about 1826, 
and the. Clydesdale horses in 1840, followed by South- 
down sheep in 1846, many of our pure breeds of live¬ 
stock have come to us in the last 80 years—Hereford 
and Angus cattle in 1860, Shropshire sheep in 1864, 
Jersey cattle in 1868, Percheron horses in 1878, Hol¬ 
stein cattle in 18 S1 and improved Yorkshire pigs in 
1886. 

Thus, the establishment of many of our pure 
breeds goes back only a little farther than the 
settlement of western Canada in its early stages. 
During the period of breed introduction, the Dominion 
of Canada itself was welded together (1867-73), out 
of several separately governed territorial units—the 
three Maritime Provinces, Lower Canada (Quebec), 
Upper Canada (Ontario), Manitoba and British Col¬ 
umbia. Not until 1905 were the provinces of Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta carved out of the old North- 
West Territories and the nine provinces fully or¬ 
ganized from sea to sea. It is, therefore, fitting 
perhaps that the nationalization of livestock records 
should have occurred about that time. Nevertheless, 


T HE Livestock Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture had 
been inaugurated in 1899 under Com¬ 
missioner F. W. Hodson. Mr. Hodson 
lost no time in developing the pos¬ 
sibilities of national records by means 
of the collection of data and discussions 
with provincial authorities and breed 
record associations. In 1900, Parlia¬ 
ment passed the Dominion Live Stock 
Pedigree Act, which made it possible 
for the supporters of any individual 
breed to form a Dominion association 
for the purpose of recording pedigrees 
of purebred animals. t 
There were at this'time many books 
of record. The Nova Scotia Department 
of Agriculture conducted or controlled 
the records for some six breeds of 
cattle. In New Brunswick, the Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture supervised the 
records and herd books for seven breeds 
of cattle, four breeds of swine and three 
breeds of sheep. In Quebec, there was 
a General Breeders’ Association, which 
kept the records for French-Canadian 
horses and French-Canadian cattle, 
and for five breeds of sheep and six 
breeds of swine. Prior to 1896, the stud 
books of Quebec had been under the 
control of the Council of Agriculture. 
In Ontario, the provincial government ; 
supported, by annual grants, the records! 
kept in the office of Henry Wade, who; 
was the secretary of several breed as-j 
sociations conducting their own record 
keeping. These included the Clydesdale, 
Shire and Hackney horses, Hereford, 
Polled Angus, Shorthorn and Ayrshire 
cattle, as well as sheep and swine as¬ 
sociations. In addition, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association, then, as now, con¬ 
ducted its own herd book, while James 
Mitchell, Goderich, Ontario, secretary 
of the Draft Horse Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, conducted the Dominion Draft 
Horse Registry stud book. In 1903, the 
Territorial Sheep and Swine Breeders’ 
Associations, whose secretary was the 
late C. W. Peterson, Calgary, opened 
their own records for sheep and swine, 
with Mr. Peterson as registrar. Up to 
1904, when, on March 7, the first con¬ 
vention of breed association representa¬ 
tives and officials of provincial and 
Dominion governments was held in 
Ottawa to consider the nationalization 
of purebred record keeping, there were 
no records for the registration of live¬ 
stock in Prince Edward Island, Mani¬ 
toba, or British Columbia. 

It was easier to agree on the prin¬ 
ciple of national records than to secure 
agreement on details and organization. There was 
some fear that too much control might ultimately 
rest in the hands of the Livestock Commissioner and 
his breeder friends; and it was only after the then 
Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Sydney Fisher, urged 
that control should remain in the hands of breed as¬ 
sociations, that further progress was made. It was 
realized that the administration of the Live Stock 
Pedigree Act must remain with the department, but 
meanwhile it would be necessary to arrange with the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as well 
as with the General Breeders’ Association of Quebec 
and the Territorial Breeders’ Association of the West, 
for the turning over of their records. 

Some difficulty was still experienced with the breed 
associations in Ontario, and a second convention held 
in April, 1905 was necessary to complete agreement. 
At this meeting, the Minister of Agriculture presented 
an agreement to be completed between himself and 
each of the record associations joining in the or¬ 
ganization of national records. By this agreement the 
Minister undertook to supply office accommodation, 
stationery, a seal of certification, some degree of 
financial assistance (to be administered by the record 
associations), and to appoint a special officer of the 
Department to examine and approve each individual 
certificate of registration before affixing the seal. 

Each record association undertook to remove all 
its records to Ottawa, to appoint a registrar (not 
necessarily a separate person for each breed), to ad- 
Turn to page 52 


as Brenda and Pauline have so well 
illustrated, the fact was that nationali¬ 
zation was sadly needed. 
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Mr. Clay and Almon Boswell 
look over some gilts from 
Cornwall Empress* first lit¬ 
ter. Taken on the farm of 
Lincoln Boswell, owner of 
this champion sow. 






packers 

like em; so do 
eastern breeders. Will 
western farmers take to them? 


YORKS 


R. D. COLQUETTE 


,RINCE EDWARD ISLAND scores again. But 
then she is accustomed to being well out in 
front, geographically and otherwise. The first 
known inhabitants of the Island were the 
Micmac Indians. Readers are not asked to believe- 
that the mics were Irish and the macs Scotch, but 
rather that the Frenchman Cartier was the first 
white man to see that low, red clay coast, which puts 
the Island well back in Canadian history at that. 
Lord Selkirk planted a colony there years before the 
first Selkirk Settler reached the Red River. The idea 
of a united Canada was born in 1864 at a conference 
in Charlottetown, which still calls itself the Cradle 
of Confederation. People joked about a law which 
used to keep automobiles off the roads on market 
days and Sundays. They forgot, or never knew, that 
the first automobile ever to be demonstrated in Can¬ 
ada, a steam-driven affair, made a mile at a high 
rate of speed before 900 spectators away back in 1866 
at a place called Rustico, on this same Island. 

In matters agricultural, the little province in the 
gulf has quite a list of firsts to her credit. She gave 
the fox farming industry to the world. This spring 
she landed an order for 3,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
from Britain because she could guarantee them free 
from ring rot. At its last session, the legislature 
passed a law that nothing lower than certified seed 
shall be planted for growing export potatoes, which 
guarantees that they shall be disease-free and true 
to variety. In cattle, the whole province is a T.B.- 
free area. A recent widespread check revealed only 
10 reactors. As for hogs, and this is where P.E.I. 
has scored again, the entire province is under a self- 
imposed policy of breeding which has produced a 
distinct Island strain of York, has rim the proportion 
of Grade A hogs up to 50 per cent and promises to 
make the province a great source of Yorkshire breed¬ 
ing stock for this Dominion. 

All this has not been accomplished without 
restrictive laws, departmental regulations and col¬ 
lective acquiescence. But make no mistake about it, 
those Islanders are rugged individualists. Call it 
paternalism, bureaucracy, regimentation or what you 
will, it doesn’t prevent them from sticking up for 
their rights. Seventy-five per cent of the people are 
on the land and they control the destinies of the 
province. I dropped into a Charlottetown store one 
morning recently to get a couple of rolls of films. 

“I see you are not on fast time here,” I remarked. 

“Oh, no,” replied the proprietor, “the farmers don’t 
like it.” 

“Are they still running the Island?” I queried. 

“I’ll say,” said he. “Why, they even got the legisla¬ 
ture to pass a law that no town can go on fast time 
unless the whole province does.” 

UT about those hogs. P.E.I. has developed a 
special strain of Yorkshire winch is attracting 
nation-wide attention. It came about in this wise: 
Away back 25 years or so ago, when hog grading was 
introduced in Canada, the Islanders decided that the 
York was the best bacon hog for them and that they 
were not going to fool around with any other breed. 
The first step was to restrict the prize money for pigs 
at country fairs to Yorks only. That soon settled the 
color question as far as Island hogs were concerned. 

I talked with H. W. Clay, officer in charge of the 
federal Livestock Field Services for P.E.I., and a 
native of the province, who, in theory and in prac¬ 
tice, practically runs the purebred hog business of the 
Island as if it were a single breeding unit and he was 
general manager. After all, there is nothing revolu¬ 
tionary about that. Every other industry in the coun¬ 
try has a general manager. 

“We used to depend chiefly on Central Canada for 
breeding stock,” said Mr. Clay. “Every year a man 
would go up there and make purchases and some 
good hogs were brought in. But here about ten years 


ago they began to 
find it difficult to 

find the type of York we wanted. We couldn’t see eye 
to eye with them on standards. The breeders up there 
were favoring a shorter bodied hog, with heavier 
shoulders than we liked and a tendency to carry too 
much fat in proportion to lean. They also favored a 
decidedly short head and we think a short head goes 
with a short body. And so we were forced to discon¬ 
tinue all importations.” 

And what did they do about it? They decided on 
the kind of a hog they wanted and then went ahead 
and produced it. To begin at the front, it has a rather 
long head. A stubby nosed pig, with a wrinkled face 
that reminds you somewhat of the physiognomy of a 
bulldog, would be routed to the slaughter house even 
if it could trace its lineage back to the time when our 
ancestors were hunting its ancestors in the bush with 
clubs. They figure that a good length of head goes 
with a good length of body, which is what the mar¬ 
ket is yelling for. They also believe that a stubby nose 
is conducive to rhinitis, or bull nose, recently de¬ 
scribed in this magazine, and proudly point out that 
there isn’t a case of bull nose on the Island. 

T’HE neck is inclined to be rather long but here 
* again they claim that by the law of correlation 
this also is indicative of length of body. The body 
conforms to the true bacon type, with smooth, com¬ 
pact shoulder, long, deep side and a ham that is long 
and tapering, quite long and tapering in fact. To 
prove that they have got something they proudly 
point to the record of their hogs on the rail. Mr. Clay 
believes that if all the market hogs were shipped at 
the proper weights, the percentage of Grade A’s 
would be 75 instead of 50. 

Another strong argument he makes is that the 
dressing percentage of the Island strain is very high. 
“When Canada Packers opened up here last summer,” 
he said, “tests were made which showed that there 
was four per cent more ham to the carcass than with 
hogs from any other part of Canada. This seemed in¬ 
credible and we thought the tests should be confirmed. 


Some more carcasses were tested and they went even 
better. The fact is that our hogs are so lean that there 
is very little waste in trimming. We are getting what 
we went after, more ham and less shoulder. 

“Another thing we go after is early maturity. We 
don’t look on a hog that will fatten easily as an easy 
feeder. We have no use for a pig that will come to 
125 pounds with lots of fat and then take a heck of 
a long time to reach 200 pounds. We think an easy 
feeding hog is one that will come to 200 pounds at 
five months of age without over finish. Not all of 
them will do that, but many of them do and that is 
what we are driving for. Our strain 
of Yorks is growthy. They don’t get 
fat, they grow. We want a hog that 
will dress up to 170 pounds without 
over finish and our very best ones 
do just that. Advanced registry 
records show that our hogs take no 
more feed to make market weights 
than hogs in other parts of Canada 
and that they reach that weight as 
soon as any, or sooner. Very few of 
them are marketed at over six 
months. 

“Practically all our breeders are 
testing their sows under the Ad¬ 
vanced Registry policy and ruthless¬ 
ly eliminating all that fail to 
qualify. As your readers will know, 
under Advanced Registry they have 
first to qualify for production. They 
have to save at least eight pigs to 
six weeks of age. Four of these pigs 
are placed on test, usually at a 
federally inspected testing station. 
They have to come up to 200 pounds 
at 200 days. Then they have to come up to the stand¬ 
ard when their carcasses are graded on the rail.” 

jtffR. CLAY took me across to see W. R. Shaw, 
deputy minister of agriculture for this agricul¬ 
tural province. “This Island produces chiefly dairy 
products, bacon hogs and poultry, with potatoes as 
a cash crop,” said Mr. Shaw. “We are especially 
proud of what has been done with hogs. Five years 
ago we initiated a policy of boar inspection. Every 
breeder on the Island is visited once a month in 
summer and we never let an inferior type of boar 
into service. The boars are classified into three cat¬ 
egories, according to our standards, and a yearly 
premium of $12.00, $9.00 and $6.00 is given. To earn 
the premium the animal must conform to the stand¬ 
ards and the breeder must keep him in service, provide 
him with good living quarters, keep him free from 
lice and so on. Under our system of inspection we can 
keep vigor and type up to standard, the standard of 
the Prince Edward Island strain of Yorkshire hog. 

“The sows are also inspected, of course. If they 
have small litters, out they go to the packing plant. 
Shy breeders are out. If they are poor mothers, or 
have pigs which develop rupture or any physical 
imperfection, out they go. 

“There is a gentleman’s 
agreement that no boar 
is sold for breeding 
purposes until he is at 
least 4% months old. 

Turn to page 24 


H. W. Clay appraises the 
form of Cornwall Empress, 
an Island and Maritime 
grand champion at IS 
months of age. 




Straight combining peas on the farm of Allan McCallister 


price will be substantially above the floor, with every i 
prospect of it being as good as it was last year. Acre-] 
age under contract has increased from 9,000 to 11,500,1 
made up by about 200 farmers. There are about 50 | 
farmers growing peas without a contract. I 

Looking farther into the future, Portage people are 
confident that pea culture has come to stay. They 
recognize that at the present stage the limited mar¬ 
ket could be swamped and prices utterly wrecked by 
too rapid expansion. But assuming that this doesn’t 
occur, there are favorable signs to guarantee the 
permanence of field peas as a prairie crop. 

Allan McCallister says that he can grow peas 
cheaper than wheat, obtain better weed control, 
and come through dry years with greater certainty. 
One has to make some discount for enthusiasm but 
there is some positive evidence in support of his 
claims. The pea crop at Portage is handled with 
ordinary grain equipment. The peas go into the; 
ground with the same drills that sow wheat, with 
every spout running. They come off in the fall by 
straight combining. Wheat on the McCallister farm 
requires the extra operation of swathing. Certainly 
peas are being grown, marketed and railed with less 
expense than when McCallister was meeting Polish 
competition before the war, and it may just be that 
with the application of mechanization to this crop 
the prairie farmer can face the Polish product with 
confidence, not only in Montreal but in export 
markets. 
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Portage farmers develop a crop which has been profitable during the war 
years and which they hope to keep as a permanent feature of their agriculture 


importation. Poland filled the gap. For many years 
before the last war the price of peas in Montreal was 
set by the cost of sea borne supplies from Danzig. 
The ten-year average of dried peas before the com¬ 
mencement of Hitler’s war was about $1.05 a bushel 
f.o.b. Portage. The average yield on McCallister’s farm 
was about 20 bushels per acre. Compared with the 
price of wheat, and regardless of Polish competition, 
peas began to look attractive as Hitler became more 
arrogant. Even some of McCallister’s skeptical neigh¬ 
bors began to flirt with the 4dea of growing them. 

In 1939 the Poles perforce gave up the pea business. 
The Montreal market was obliged to find or develop 
new sources of supply. The price of Canadian peas, 
never controlled throughout the course of the war, 
began to soar. In 1946 contract peas sold for $2.45 a 
bushel at Portage. Some peas grown without contracts 
fetched more. Seed peas, of which there was a crop 
better than 17,000 bushels from Portage alone, sold 
all the way up to $4.50. The four western provinces 
pushed their acreage up to 47,000 and grew 1,797,000 
bushels, including the sizable contribution from Al¬ 
berta’s irrigation belt. 

Sooner or later, Poland, in need of hard money, 
will recover from its prostration and Danzig peas 
will be on the quay at Montreal again. What will 
happen then to Canada’s new found agricultural side¬ 
line? It was with this question in mind that I visited 
the pea farmers at Portage. 

Whatever the long-term developments may be, 
Portage pea growers are not concerned about the im¬ 
mediate future. The floor price in the contract has 
been reduced from $2.00 in 1946 to $1.75 for the com¬ 
ing crop, but the trade is confident that the market 
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By P. M. ABEL 


C ITYBREDS east of the Red River have a habit 
of telling prairie farmers of the terrible fate 
which awaits those who persist in mining the 
soil by continuous grain growing. But the 
“wicked” grain grower stops his ears to all this half- 
baked advice because his problem of making both 
ends meet transcends every other consideration. 
Though he may admit the evils of exclusive grain 
growing, nobody has yet demonstrated a more likely 
way of paying his bills from the produce of a dry 
land farm. 

Except in two cases. In Saskatchewan’s Carrot 
River Valley, and on the Portage Plains of Manitoba 
two groups of farmers have found a cash crop which 
is a soil builder, and at the same time as profitable 
as the soil exhausting small grains, a crop uniquely 
adapted to their environment—field peas. 

Let us take a look at what is going on at Portage. 
It all began 22 years ago with Allan McCallister, 
who farms six miles north of town. In the troubled 
years after the first war, when farmers were uneasily 
experimenting with a wide range of new fangled 
ideas in order to ride out the first post-war de¬ 
pression, McCallister satisfied himself that there was 
money in field peas. But he was one of those lads 
who are not cut out to follow a general pattern. Even 
in those days he depended on strawberries and corn 
to make a serious contribution to his income. In the 
twenties McCallister was a generation ahead of his 
time. Commonly regarded as an unsafe man to 
imitate. 

In those days Ontario and Quebec were formidable 
rivals in the growing of field peas. At the turn of the 
century Quebec was growing 4,000,000 bushels annual¬ 
ly, and the makings of her traditional 
dish came off her own fields. Ontario’s 
yearly crop was to the order of 18,000,- 
000 bushels, and she was busily engaged 
in establishing a reputation for pea-fed 
bacon in export markets. 


|>UT tragedy stalked the pea crop in 
" eastern Canada. The pea weevil 
made his appearance, and many a 
farmer who binned a harvest of peas in 
the fall discovered by spring that he 
had nothing but a bin full of shells. So 
devastating was the work of this insect 
that Quebec now grows fewer peas 
than the combined acreage west of the 
Great Lakes, and Manitoba alone ex¬ 
ceeds the scant half million bushels 
which come out of Ontario. What re¬ 
mained of pea growing in the older 
provinces was relegated to the back 
country—Manitoulin Island, the Bruce 
peninsula, the upper Ottawa Valley; 
districts said to be “outside the weevil 
belt.” More about this later. 

The virtual disappearance of the pea 
crop from central Canada necessitated 


1ITHEAT at Portage requires early seeding for best 
” results. Peas can be sown throughout the month 
of May. This provides an opportunity for spring 
cultivation for weed control, which is the basis of 
Mr. McCallister’s second claim. On the other hand, 
peas are more sensitive to chemical weed killers than 
the small grains are, and the farmer who is going 
to place reliance on this form of weed control had 
better forget all about peas. 

In 22 years cropping, wet years and dry, McCallister 
has never had a pea crop failure. Regardless of this 
record it seems wise on land with less than 20 inches 
of rainfall annually, to leave peas out of the cal¬ 
culation. 

Getting away from this debatable ground, there 
are two strong reasons why peas will probably remain 
after the war-time fat has been skimmed off all 
prices. In the first place there seems to be a general 
acceptance of the fact -that small grains following 
peas yield more heavily. The soil fertilizing effect of 
peas is no longer scientific theory on the Portage 
Plains. Too many farmers have seen its effect on 
their own fields. 

The other consideration has to do 
with the pea weevil, the bane of the 
crop in older lands. There is strong 
reason to believe that portions of 
western Canada, to use the language of 
old Ontario, is “outside the weevil 
belt.” Stated with greater precision, the 
rascally beetle cannot survive our severe 
winters. 


A crop of oats following peas yielded 103 bushels per acre for Garfield Sissons , Portage la 
Prairie . This feature of pea culture helps to guarantee its permanency • 


Weevils appeared at Portage last 
year, brought in with seed from another 
province. After they had had a taste 
of a Manitoba winter, Dr. R. D. Bird, 
of the Dominion Entomological Lab¬ 
oratory, Brandon, checked 1,500 samples 
of infested seed and found not one 
living weevil. With characteristic scien¬ 
tific caution, Dr. Bird will not say that 
weevils cannot live through a Manitoba 
winter. It may be that a winter of early 
and heavy snowfall, providing a blank¬ 
et for three unbroken months, may 
give the pest the protection it requires. 
It may be that in time the weevil 
may adapt himself to this elimate. But 
Turn to page 48 
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THE OLD LADY HAS HER DAY 


M Y great-aunt Lou’s shrill 
voice dropped suddenly 
into the pocket where 
we were sitting that 
October morning. 

“Ha-hoop! You, Joe! Ha- 
hoop!” 

My great-uncle Joe swung his 
heavy bulk around, down- 
curved his mouth, and looked 
plaintively at me, his mustache 
twitching, his blue eyes half 
droll, half sad. He uncrossed his 
legs and leaned away from the 
bole of the gnarled oak. 

“I’m a-comin’,” he shouted in 
l the direction of the house, which 
lay some distance across the 
i fields, only the gable of it jut- 
| ting into the sky above an ex¬ 
panse of cornshocks and stubble, orange with 
pumpkins. 

He got up, frightening a chipmunk from where it 
had been sitting with its curious eyes fixed upon us. 

“I suppose ain’t no use tryin’t’ get outa seein’ what 
my ol’ woman wants,” he said. “It’s got so a body 
can’t even set a spell but what he’s missed. . . . You 
better come along, Old-Timer, or she’ll be on my back 
for leavin’ you here alone. Seems she seen a rattler 
here once las’ year.” 

We went through the woods, rustling the yellow, 
red, and saffron leaves along the ground, up the slope 
of Stone’s Pocket, cut into the fields, and came pres¬ 
ently into the Stoll yard by way of the fence leading 
from the north down the pasture to the barn. 

My great-aunt stood on the low back porch, one 
i arm akimbo from her thin body, the other holding a 
limp towel. She eyed us over her spectacles, her 
pursed lips presaging trouble for my great-uncle. He 
was resigned to it. 

“Since when has the cornfield moved to Stone’s 
Focket?” she demanded. “Sent Tom to find you where 
you was supposed to be workin’, but he couldn’t see 
you. Settin’ in the pocket, with work to do! My soul 
and body, if that ain’t just like you!” 

“You ain’t called me back jest t’ tell me that,” said 
my great-uncle, faintly indignant. 

“I have not, Joe Stoll. Gus Elker’s been and wants 
you to come right over to Hank Bloom’s place. Hank’s 
in some kind of trouble, seems like. Wants you and 
Gus to see about it.” 

My great-uncle looked relieved. “Sure,” he said, 
“I c’n do that. I reckon that corn c’n wait.” 

My great-aunt snorted. “It’s been waitin’ this long 
while,” she said. 

“Now, Lou, don’t let it get the best a you,” said 
my great-uncle. He turned to me. “C’mon, Old- 
Timer. We’ll go see what’s eatin’ off Hank Bloom.” 

“And you keep your fingers out of it, whatever ’tis,” 
warned my great-aunt sternly. “I know you, Joe Stoll, 
when you’re a-fixing things up for people.” 


“You let me do the 
worryin’, Lou,” he said. 

Hank Bloom’s farm 
lay northwest of Gus 
Elker’s farm, at the far 
end of Stone’s Pocket 
and nearer to the junc¬ 
tion of the Spring Green 
road at the Fair Valley 
store. It was bordered 
on the south by the 
winding hills along the 
Logtown road, and be¬ 
yond, by the Ferry Buff 
range. Along its western 
boundary 1 a y Stone’s 
farm. It was a large 
farm, as farms were 
known in the Sac Prairie 
region, and rambling, so 
that it was in fact, though it touched upon Gus 
Elker’s land, some distance from my great-uncle’s. 
We cut back to the pocket, this time walking along 
its southern slope, and made for Bloom’s. 

The morning was warm for October, but aromatic 
from the pocket with the smell of fallen leaves and 
smoke in the air from where it lay all around the 
horizon. The earth was alive with movement—mice 
in the fields, gophers in the pocket, and squirrels 
scuttling rapidly from tree to tree, some with pouches 
filled with acorns and hickory nuts, plentiful that fall. 
The jays, seeing us, shrilled warnings into the pocket, 
and once a chipmunk whistled in alarm. There was 
a background of twitterings and chirpings from a host 
of small winter birds in the pocket. 

Gus Elker, his melancholy yellow mustache drooped 
about his mouth, sat on the rail of Hank Bloom’s 
barnyard fence. Bloom, a lanky man with iron-grey 
hair, though he was still young, sat beside him. Both 
of them looked the epitome of woe, Gus particularly, 
because, being naturally gloomy of aspect, the effect 
of genuine sadness on him was indescribable. Bloom 
was dejected in a dispirited way, and my great-uncle’s 
coming roused response in Gus only, and this was a 
feeble and somewhat shallow enthusiasm. 

“Here he is,” he said. “Joe’ll fix it. I mind me how 
he fixed that tractor works stock.” 

“What’s up?” asked my great-uncle, his voice im¬ 
mediately officious and betraying his consciousness of 
Gus Elker’s confidence in him. 

“You tell him,” said Bloom, turning to Gus. 

Gus launched at once into his tale. “It’s that there 
Stulpy . . .” 

“Hoh! That ol’ buzzard. What’s he done now?” 

“Ain’t what he’s done, but what he’s aimin’ t’ do,” 
said Bloom morosely. 

“He’s aimin’ t’ take Hank’s place away from him,” 
explained Gus. “He’s a-goin’t’ foreclose the mortgage 
on it.” 

My great-uncle raised his eyebrows. “Ain’t no 
trouble about that,” said he, without hesitation. “You, 


Gus, you got enough money t’ help Hank make his 
quarterly payment, ain’t you?” 

“Sure, and I offered it real neighbor-like, but Hank 
ain’t takin’ it.” 

My great-uncle looked suspiciously at Hank Bloom, 
who stared glumly away, scuffing dust with one foot. 
“Why not?” demanded my great-uncle. 

Hank shrugged. “Ain’t no sense to it, nohow,” he 
said. “That Stulpy’s a mind t’ have my place, and 
he’ll just be waiting for the next time, that’s all. It’ll 
just be puttin’ it off, the way I figger.” 

My great-uncle shoved his hat back and scratched 
his head, a gesture indicating the process of profound 
thought. “Some sense t’ that,” he admitted warily. 
“But jest the same, the money’s a help.” 

Hank shook his head. 

“Seems there oughta be somethin’ we c’n do about 
it,” said Gus. 

“If he forecloses, this place’ll go up for sale,” said 
my great-uncle. “We might buy it in, or we might 
buy up the mortgage.” 

“I can’t let you fellers do that,” said Bloom. “You’ll 
be needin’ your money. Something we ain’t ever got 
too much of. And Stulpy, he’ll be biddin’ the place 
up. ’Tain’t so much the money he wants—it’s the 
place. It’s a good place, and he c’n make money on it, 
and he knows it.” 

“How much’s the mortgage?” asked my great-uncle. 

“Never you mind,” said Hank shortly. 

“Three thousand,” drawled Gus. “’Tain’t exactly 
chicken feed any way you figger it.” 

“No, I guess not,” agreed my great-uncle. 

’’THERE followed one of those strained silences which 
* none of them could break with any relevant con¬ 
tribution to the problem. A flock of tufted tit-mice 
came suddenly around the barn and scattered above 
us, calling shrilly and causing a momentary diversion. 

“Bird-time again,” said Hank. “They won’t be here 
long anymore.” 

“Oh, them will,” said my great-uncle. “Some a 
them maybe jest come. Them’s winter birds.” 

Gus inched around on the fence-rail and peered 
off into the distance along the way we had come. 

“I be dog if that don’t look like your ol’ woman, 
Joe,” he said uneasily. 

My great-uncle turned and looked. “It is Lou,” he 
said presently. “If she ain’t the mos’ restless woman!” 
He cupped his hands about his mouth and called, 
“Ain’t you cornin’ the wrong way, woman?” 

“I? Sure not,” she called back, her voice arched 
with shrillness. “Ain’t trustin’ you to come back 
soon enough.” 

My great-uncle turned to Gus and Hank, spreading 
his hands in disgust. “I don’t see how a man a my 
parts come t’ marry a woman like that,” he said. 

My great-aunt came up. 

“Looks like a funeral,” she said tartly. “Ain’t seen 
you all lookin’ so down for a good month. Somebody 
gone off with Hank’s best milker?” 

Turn to page 36 


Hank' s neighbors planned 
to help him on the day 
ol the sale, but Great- 
aunt Lou worked out her 
own line of strategy 



AUGUST W. DERLETH 







/ scrambled into the car and sat at the wheel. **Now what ?* 9 I asked her . 
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Weighing and recording. Below: Reading a Babcock test sample. 

MILK RECORDS 
PAY OFF 

By D. W. NASH 


Dver thirty years experience with cow-testing association 
n British Columbia has revealed slow but substantial pro 
gress toward higher total and average production 



N OT long ago a Canadian Hol¬ 
stein cow, Ormico Reta Ro¬ 
berts, hung up a new Cana¬ 
dian record for yearly milk 
production and a world record for 
cows milked three times daily, of 
35,207 pounds of milk containing 
1,075 pounds fat in 365 days. This 
beats the previous record made in 
1939 by Colony Fleta Heilo, of 34,636 
pounds of milk on four-times-a-day 
milking, and exceeds the 34,003.9 
pounds former world champion rec¬ 
ord by a Wyoming cow in 1934. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that the 
day after Reta’s certificate was issued 
in Ottawa, another was issued to a 
British Columbia cow, Colony Mir¬ 
anda DeKol Heilo, for a record of 
34,166 pounds of milk produced under 
similar test, so that Canadian cows 
at this writing hold first and second 
position in three-times-a-day milk¬ 
ing record. The B.C. cow, too, has 
produced for Colony farm in six 
lactation periods a total of 165,824 
pounds of milk containing 5,173 
pounds butterfat. 

If anyone were still ignorant of 
the fact, these records would prove 
the assertion that the dairy cow is a 
wonderful producing animal. She 
provides the nearest approach to 
industrial mass production that is 
to be found in any segment of our 
farm economy. Eggs can be gathered 
every day, broilers marketed in two 
to three months, Angora rabbits 
clipped every three months, pigs mar¬ 
keted in five to six months, lambs in 
six to seven months and a full grown 
steer in two years, but only the dairy 
cow yields her choice, nutritious 
and essential product two, three and 
four times per day. 

The high yields achieved in the 
records already referred to are from 
five to seven times the production of 
the average dairy cow. They are un¬ 
usual and not to be attained in any 
but the most exceptional herds of 
highly developed, purebred cattle. 

Nevertheless, their abnormality is 
matched by the woeful inefficiency 
of many producing dairy animals. 

Year after year, in times of extreme 
labor shortage and high cost, many 
animals are maintained on Canadian 
farms which do not begin to pay for 
the labor required to take care of 
them, to say nothing of the feed they 
eat—and all of this waste is so un¬ 
necessary. 

It is unnecessary because of the 
ease with which the efficiency of the 
cow can be checked, since she trans¬ 
forms feed into milk so readily and 
so quickly that her efficiency can be 
checked at every milking. By the 
simple process of weighing the milk 
from each cow for from one to three 
days a month, say on the 10th, 20th 
and 30th, and sending average 
samples to be tested for butterfat 
content, the way is open to any 
dairy cattle owner to increase his 
efficiency and his profit on a sure 
foundation of fact. Admittedly, it is 
not so easy for an individual to test 
for fat content, though he can generally make 
arrangements with the nearest creamery to do this 
for him. 

/GOVERNMENTS, however, have come to the aid of 
” enterprising dairymen, and several provinces have 
organized cow testing associations, on the basis of 
comparatively little cost to the individual mill?; pro¬ 
ducer. Schemes of this kind are in effect in Saskat¬ 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia and, very re¬ 
cently, in Manitoba. No two provincial schemes are 
exactly alike, nor need they necessarily be alike. This 
article is intended primarily to describe the system in 
effect in British Columbia, partly for the reason that 
it goes somewhat beyond most cow testing schemes, 
and also because it has been in existence since 1913. 

From 1914 to 1925 the test period was the full 365- 
day year, but since 1926, the 305-day period has been 
in use. Spectacular increases as the result of cow 
testing are not to be found unless in individual herds. 
Over a large number of records they are practically 


impossible. In 1914, for example, the first year of cow 
testing association records in B.C., 193 records were 
secured, which showed an average of 6,706 pounds 
of milk per cow, averaging 278 pounds of fat from an 
average 4.14 fat test. This was the first year of 
World War I, and during the next two years average 
milk yields fell somewhat, as it always does when 
farmers become absorbed in the business of the mass 
production of food. Again in the mid-30’s, when 
prices were low and farm work discouraging, there 
was a recession in average yield. Fortunately, the 
inevitable decrease in World War II was very slight. 

By 1945, cow testing experience over 32 years showed 
the average raised to 8,606 pounds of milk, for an 
increase of 1,900 pounds since 1914; an average butter¬ 
fat yield of 374 pounds for an increase of 96 pounds 
per cow; and an average fat test of 4.34 per cent for 
an increase of .2 per cent. Also, the number of records 
had increased from 193 in the first year of cow testing 
to a high of 6,307 in 1941. Influence of World War II 
was shown more in the number of cows under regular 
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milk weighing and testing than in 
the average production per cow. 

Cow testing, since its inception, 
has been under the direction of the 
provincial Department of Agriculture 
and at the present time, approxi¬ 
mately 9,000 cows are tested each 
month by 17 supervisors working in 
14 cow testing associations. These 
associations are incorporated under 
The Societies Act, and are operated 
by the owners of dairy herds who are 
members in good standing. The B.C. 
Department of Agriculture furnishes, 
for each supervisor’s route, all neces¬ 
sary forms for the herd record book, 
as well as a complete testing outfit. 
The 305-day record used is compiled 
from 10 spot tests of 24 hours each, 
representing a period of one month, 
and the production of a cow for 15 j 
days prior to and 15 days after the j 
actual test. The test is conducted en- t 
tirely by the supervisor at the time | 
of his regular visit, and the herd 
owner takes no part in the weighing 
or sampling of the milk. Supervisors 
a,re trained in their work, and the 
Department of Agriculture conducts 
periodical courses of instruction with 
a view to providing enough trained 
persons, who, as needed by the asso¬ 
ciation, can be employed as super¬ 
visors. In addition, the Department 
subsidizes each cow testing associa¬ 
tion to the extent of $60 to $75 per 
month. Members of the association 
contribute an equal amount in fees, 
so that, from, money contributed in 
this way, the supervisors can be paid. } 
When the record is completed for I 
any individual cow, a Certificate of 
Production is issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture; and any later 
qualifying records are entered on the 
same certificate and endorsed by an 
official of the Livestock Branch. 

'THIS method of employing super- 
* visors to carry out all the work 
of weighing, taking and testing the 
samples, as well as computation of 
records, is referred to as a Scandi¬ 
navian or Wisconsin plan of cow 
testing. In actual practice, super¬ 
visors do much more than this. By 
making regular visits to each herd 
10 times per year, the supervisor be¬ 
comes acquainted with the individual 
herd, and to a considerable extent 
with the individual cows in each 
herd. He posts a production record 
for each cow on his route (about 500 
animals), and also prepares a report 
on the rations fed on each farm at 
the time of his visit. Because of his 
experience with several different 
herds, he is able to make recom¬ 
mendations and suggestions as to 
more suitable rations and to render 
substantial assistance in the direc¬ 
tion of herd improvement through 
improved breeding practice. 

Under the scheme, all heifer calves 
from registered sires and whose dams 
are on test, are eligible for ear¬ 
tagging. Furthermore, to assist any 
member in selecting a proper young, 
sire, the Department will prepare a 
parental production summary from the Departmental 
records which contain details of all cow testing asso¬ 
ciations and Record of Performance tests completed 
by registered cows in British Columbia. This sum¬ 
mary of parental production includes, of course, the 
sire and each of the grandsires and the dam and each 
of the granddams. For the latter, information is given 
as to the number and average production of recorded 
daughters and, in the case of sires, the average pro¬ 
duction of any five or more daughter-dam pairs. 
In the case of dams, too, the names of sons with five 
or more recorded daughters are given, if reported in 
the annual Departmental list of dairy sires. 

T'HIS annual list of sires, incidentally, is of more 
^ than passing interest. The list for 1946 constituted 
the 16th list issued to date and, by breeds, shows infor¬ 
mation with respect to all sires having (principally in 
B.C.) five or more daughters with records either in 
cow testing associations or the Record of Performance. 
Turn to page 33 
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At night in a lonely cabin, Danny 
and Red wage a Fierce battle 
against a wily Foe 


Illustrated by 

CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


With a little thud , the wolverene dropped into the 
open fireplace . In one mighty leap Red was upon 
him, . . . 


BIO 


I T WAS dark when Danny led Asa out of 
the beech woods and up to the maple 
tree in the pasture. The doe and buck 
were dragging behind the mule, sliding 
like sleds over the soft snow. Danny hung 
them in the tree, and for a moment stood 
with one hand on the buck’s frozen carcass. 

A warm feeling crept through him. Life in ... , 
the beech woods might be hard, harsh, and JIM 
dangerous. But only the strong survived 
there, and Danny felt a swelling pride as 
that fact was driven home to him. The dead buck, 
hung by its antlers and swinging gently in the wind, 
was more than just another deer. It was another 
achievement and another victory, an assurance that 
he was strong. Danny stabled'and fed Asa, and went 
into the cabin. 

Ross was sitting in front of the stove, and Danny’s 
hot supper simmered on it. Red threw himself down 
on his bed. Danny felt like doing the same. But a 
man just couldn’t give way to weariness. He sat 
down to eat the meal his father had prepared, and 
leaned back to sigh. 

“Hard day?” Ross inquired. 

Danny shrugged. “There was a lot to do.” 

Neither spoke any more of the day’s incidents. 
What was past was done with. What lay ahead was 
important. Ross drank a glass of water and coughed. 
Danny looked at him. 

“How you feelin’?” 

“Better. I’ll be all set in a couple more days. It’s 
hard to sit in, but I reckon it was a foolishness to 
want to get out.” 

“It sure was. And I’m glad you’re seein’ it that 
way.” 

“You aimin’ to run Stoney Lonesome, come 
mornin’?” 

“Yup.” 

“All of it?” 

Danny hesitated. Stoney Lonesome was a long line. 
When travel was good, and unencumbered by snow, 
it was possible to leave the shanty in the beech woods 
at half-past two in the morning, go to the end of the 
Stoney Lonesome line, and be back by dark. But 
with snow on the ground, Stoney Lonesome was a 
two-day line. Danny looked keenly at Ross. 

“That depends on how you’re feelin’.” 

“I’m all right,” Ross said. “I can take care of Asa 
and the milkin’.” 

“You sure?” 

“Certain sure,” Ross grinned. “Don’t be such a 
fuss-budget.” 

“Well, I reckon I might as well run all of it.” 
“You might as well. I’ll make you a pack.” 

When dawn came, Danny was far up the mountain. 
He swung the pack on his shoulders a little to one 
side, and shifted the axe that hung from his belt so 
that its wooden handle would not continue to rub 


PART IV 


KJELGAARD 


the same place on his hip. He brought one narrow- 
webbed snowshoe up beside the other and turned to 
look back at Red. 

“How do you like winter in the Wintapi, Red? It 
sure enough is here!” 

The big red setter, walking where Danny had packed 
the snow and stepping over the intervening ridges, 
came up and sat down on the tail ends of Danny’s 
snowshoes. He raised his head and wagged his plumed 
tail gently back and forth as Danny slipped one 
mitten off and reached down to tickle his ears. Danny 
looked over the dog, down into the valley that yawned 
below him, at the winter-stripped beech trees that 
rattled gauntly in the wind. It was cold, but not so 
cold that the foxes wouldn’t be running or the little 
white ermine sneaking through the thickets in their 
eternal quest for something to kill. A worried little 
frown creased Danny’s brow. The cabin in the beech 
woods was three hours’ snowshoeing from this point 
. . . But Ross would be all right. 

Danny stooped to pry the ice out of his snowshoe 
harness, and one by one lifted the paws of the red 
setter to dig out any ice that might have collected on 
them. He was proud of Red. You took a hound along 
on a trap-line and the first thing you knew he was 
stealing bait, or leaving his scent around a fox trap, 

i 


or blundering into a trap 
and howling to be let out. 
But it had taken only two 
days to teach Red all about 
traps. 

Of course a dog wasn’t 
much help on a trap-line. 
But it was a lot of comfort 
to have company up here, 
and a man never could tell 
what might happen when 
he was out this way. 

Danny thought again of 
Ross, back in the cabin, and 
a little grin played about his 
lips. Danny himself had set 
most of the traps on Stoney 
Lonesome, and so far they 
had taken most of the fur 
that Ross had brought in. 
But, so far, Ross had run 
the line and re-set sprung 
traps. This time, if Danny 
could re-set sprung traps 
himself, and take a heavy catch of fur when they 
ran the line again, he would have a lot to say as to 
who was the real trapper of the family. The friendly 
rivalry between himself and Ross had existed for 
seven years now, ever since, as a boy of ten, Danny 
had first gone out on the long trap-lines. 

“Dog,” he said with mock severity, “if you’ll heave 
yourself off my webs, we’ll get on. It’s a smart ways 
to the end of this here line and we won’t hit the line 
cabin before dark, come what may.” 

rvANNY resumed his journey up the ridge, bending 
** his head against the gale that roared down it. 
Waiting until he got under way, and again stepping 
carefully in his snowshoe tracks, Red followed. A 
snowshoe rabbit hopped across the trail in front of 
him, and Danny thought wistfully of the .22 rifle he 
had left back in the cabin. But he had enough to eat 
and every ounce of weight counted on the trap-line. 
If a man picked up a heavy load of foxes to be pelted 
he had enough to carry. 

The trail cut sharply upward, along the side of a 
shallow gulley that sloped from the top of Stoney 
Lonesome. Danny saw a jack pine beside the trail 
with three blazes in its gnarled trunk. He stooped, 
and shaded his eyes with his hands while he peered 
across the gulley at an unfreezing spring where there 
was a water set for fox. Nothing had disturbed the 
trap. With Red padding behind him, he resumed his 
journey and broke over the top of the mountain. 

The character of the country changed abruptly. 
The valleys were laden with massive beech trees. 
Farther up, the mountain sides supported groves of 
aspen and an occasional jack pine. But here, on top, 
a veritable jungle of twisted laurel covered everything. 
Only an occasional pine reared above it, and the only 
way through was on the path that Danny and Ross 
kept open. Danny started snowshoeing along the 
twisted, snake-like trail. Presently, twenty feet ahead, 
he saw another of the triple-blazed trees that marked 
a trap in the brush. Red plunged around and ahead 
of him, wallowing chest-deep through the piled snow. 
Suddenly the dog’s tail stiffened, and a snarl rippled 
from his throat. 

Danny slipped a mitten from his hand, and let it 
Turn to page 60 
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Breakers Ahead 

The World Bank recently achieved headline 
prominence again when it announced a loan of 
$250 million to France with a further advance 
later in the year. Now that this great inter¬ 
national co-operative institution is functioning 
the question arises as to how far it will be able 
to cope with the exchange debacle toward which 
the world is hastening.* Not very far or effec¬ 
tively, with its present resources. Of its author¬ 
ized capital of ten billions, eight billions have 
been subscribed but only 1.6 billions paid in. Of 
that only $700 million is in dollars and it is 
dollars that count since only dollar countries 
can supply most of the goods that are needed. 
An attempt is being made to repair the defi¬ 
ciency by the sale of the Bank’s debentures to 
American investors. Unless they come across 
with literally billions, succor will not be forth¬ 
coming from that source. The need for dollars 
is so acute that Great Britain foresees a collapse 
of world trade. She is not saying what she thinks 
should be done to avoid it but evidently has a 
vague hope that when the credits extended by 
the United States and Canada are exhausted, 
which will be within a year, they will be re¬ 
newed. 

If anything like a breakdown occurs this 
country will have something more serious to 
worry about than shortages of sugar, shirts and 
bungalows. Canada now owes the United States 
something like a billion dollars to pay for the 
excess of imports over exports. A sharp curtail¬ 
ment of imports is on the boards and Cana¬ 
dians wishing to have a good time touring south 
of the line may find such a trip difficult as well 
as expensive. In the desperate need for ex¬ 
change there will be no restrictions on exports 
to the United States and Canadians will have to 
endure a continued or even a more acute short¬ 
age of such commodities as can be readily mar¬ 
keted south of the line. It may be that when 
Mr. Abbott, in his budget speech, defended the 
policy of keeping the Canadian dollar at par 
with its American counterpart he was whistling 
to keep up the country’s courage. If it were al¬ 
lowed to depreciate within safe limits the ef¬ 
fect would be automatically to counteract the 
present situation. Exports to the United States 
would be encouraged and imports from there 
correspondingly discouraged. The American 
tourist traffic would be stimulated while Cana¬ 
dian tourists would be further restrained from 
jaunts across the border. Evidence is piling up 
that the government acted too hastily in restor¬ 
ing the dollar to par. It would not be surprising 
if conditions were to force a reversal of its 
policy. 


Nova Scotia Comes In 

Nova Scotia has entered the new Dominion- 
provincial arrangement and in doing so got the 
amusement taxes which, under the agreements 
with the other provinces, are now handed over 
to other participants as well. In announcing 
Nova Scotia’s decision Premier Macdonald ad¬ 
vanced the suggestion that the B.N.A. Act should 
be amended so that particular fields of direct 
taxation would be assigned to the Dominion and 
the provinces. Neither would be able, in the 
future, to invade the fields that had been defin¬ 


itely assigned to the other. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would become permanent in spite of the 
temporary nature of the present agreements, 
which are for a trial period of five years. Mr. 
Macdonald’s proposal has much to support it. 
For one thing in the five-year interim the per¬ 
manent division could be worked out and the 
country might be saved a repetition of the con¬ 
troversy which has rocked it, a consummation, 
as Hamlet would say, devoutly to be wished. In 
the meantime, however, it would be of great ad¬ 
vantage to have Ontario and Quebec come in to 
the temporary arrangement. There is a strong 
inducement for them to do so in the concrete 
form of something like $100 million which is 
waiting for them in the federal treasury with an 
approximately equal amount available annually. 
The condition that a permanent division of 
direct taxation fields would be provided might 
serve as a face-saving device. Perhaps something 
like that is all that is needed. To the average 
taxpayer the hair-line legal divisions between 
federal and provincial rights are not convincing 
proof that the $100 million should not be trans¬ 
ferred to the provincial treasuries. And both Col. 
Drew and Mr. Duplessis know that the taxpayers 
will have something to say about it in the next 
provincial elections of their respective provinces. 


Vanishing Debts 

The steadily mounting line depicting the in¬ 
debtedness of the three Prairie Provinces has 
taken a definite downward curve of late. Mani¬ 
toba’s pre-war debt of $7414 million has been 
reduced to slightly over $54 million, down 27 
per cent. Of this $5,439,675 is represented by the 
cancellation of debt owed to the federal govern¬ 
ment. Clear headed Premier Garson, in his 
capacity of provincial treasurer, has announced 
a policy by which the present debt will be retired 
in 24 years and the same rule of extinction will 
be applied to debts incurred in the future. In 
Saskatchewan the debt situation is more com¬ 
plicated, due to enormous borrowings from the 
federal treasury during the great drought. 

A write down of this debt by $44 million, and 
other adjustments, account for about 80 per 
cent of the decrease which has been achieved. 
The position now is that the net debt, which 
was $199% million in 1939 is down 28 per cent to 
$144 million and the indirect debt of $32 million, 
representing seed, relief, railway and other 
guarantees, has been all but wiped out. The 
Alberta debt of $158% million has been reduced 
17.3 per cent to $13114 million and $27 million of 
this latter figure is represented by self support¬ 
ing assets. A write-off of $1314 million owed to 
the federal government for advances during the 
lean years helped materially to reduce the total. 


JUNE, 1947 

With these reductions in provincial debts, with 
increased income from the federal government 
under the new financial arrangements, with 
lower interest rates and with 70 per cent of the 
farm mortgages liquidated, the sombre debt 
picture of 1939 has been repainted in brighter 
colors. 


High Cost of Housing 

Last fall the Women adopted the Gandhi 
technique of passive resistance and refused to 
pay the price for furs. As a result—well, ask the 
first fox farmer you meet. As another result the 
price of fur coats came down. Now the house 
building industry is meeting the same kind of 
resistance though in lesser degree because the 
need for shelter is more urgent than the need 
for fine furs. There has been, however, a distinct 
slackening in the pace of house construction. 
The situation was dramatized when Housing 
Enterprises of Canada, organized by insurance 
companies to build modest, low rental homes, 
announced that it was suspending operations. 
The reason given was that, with the present 
costs of labor and materials, a modest house 
would have to fetch a rental of $90 and people 
who live in modest houses can afford no such 
monthly outlay. 

A simple calculation, based on figures pub¬ 
lished by the organization, shows that wages in 
the building industry have increased 37% per 
cent since 1939. On top of that, according to a 
top flight official of Housing Enterprises, labor 
in the industry is 30 per cent less efficient than 
before the war. Prices of lumber have increased 
50 per cent, of bricks, 60 per cent, and of some 
other representative essentials, 40 per cent. 
These figures are for the Toronto area. Almost 
everyone says, or thinks, that something should 
be done about it but so far no one has had the 
hardihood to come forward and say what that 
something should be. These maladjustments al¬ 
ways accompany the process of moving up from 
one price level to another. When prices in 
general are adjusted at the new levels it will 
probably be found that they are 20 or 25 per 
cent higher on the average than they were after 
they had settled down following the first World 
War. One of the billion dollar questions is 
whether or not the period of price disturbance 
can be passed without running head-on into a 
depression. 


The State of the Nation 

The biggest surprise in the federal budget, 
which was brought down a couple of days too 
late for comment in the last issue, was that it 
contained so few surprises. Two years have 
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elapsed since VE-Day and the crushing burden 
of income taxation was due to be lightened. It 
is still burdensome but it may prove to be down 
pretty close to its permanent level. The aboli¬ 
tion of the excess profits tax, to take effect on 
January 1 next, has received singularly little 
criticism. There is legitimate objection to taking 
the years 1936-39 as a base period for comput¬ 
ing the tax since some industries were still very 
much in the depression during those years. It 
should have been rationalized and retained. No 
other changes of importance were made. Even 
the tariff remained untouched, 

Every intelligent Canadian should keep in 
mind at least these few, if colossal, figures of 
federal finance. The national income is running 
between 11 and 12 billion dollars a year. Of this 
the federal government last year collected $2,600 
million in taxes and $372 million from other 
sources including the sale of war assets; pretty 
close to three billions in all. Total expenditures 
were $2,632 million. There was a surplus there¬ 
fore, of something over $350 million for the fiscal 
year. The national debt now grosses $17,660 
million but active assets, including debts owed 
by other countries, bring the net debt down to 
slightly over $13,000 million. The war cost Can¬ 
ada around $20 billions, one half of which has 
been met by taxation. It has therefore added 
about $10 billions to the national debt. When 
the extraordinary expenditures of war and 
demobilization have ceased the ordinary ex¬ 
penditures of the government will be probably 
around $1,700 or' $1,800 million a year with 
present commitments and more if further 
federal social legislation is placed on the statute 
books. 

With the present prosperity the burden, 
though heavy, can be carried. Should a de¬ 
pression set in, revenues would contract and 
disbursements expand, with consequences that 
are not pleasant to contemplate. There are, how¬ 
ever, some mitigating factors that should not 
be overlooked. Such social measures as Family 
Allowances, which alone take a quarter of a 
billion a year, are a redistribution of the 
national income and, excepting administration 
costs, are not a cost of government. Or take the 
personal income taxes and most of the corpora¬ 
tion and inheritance taxes, which will continue 
to be collected by the federal government. Part 
of these taxes are redistributed to the provinces. 
Taxes that would otherwise be collected by the 
provinces are therefore routed through the 
federal budget, which is thereby swollen with¬ 
out increasing the tax burden. Much more than 
the actual cost of the federal government now 
passes through the federal treasury. This should 
be kept in mind when comparing present budget 
with post World War I budgets of less than $400 
million or the last pre-World War II budget of 
$532 million. 

An Immigration Policy 

Elsewhere in this issue Prof. A. R. M. Lower 
enumerates some of the considerations which 
make the formulation of a national immigra¬ 
tion policy so difficult. On the constructive side 
it may be added that there is great need of 
overhauling the machinery at Ottawa. At the 
present time it is one of 28 sections of the De¬ 
partment of Mines and Resources. To do this 
important activity justice it should be the care 
of a separate department. In the past, aggressive 
immigration work has been left largely to the 
railway companies. It should be taken com¬ 
pletely out of their hands. Immigration is 
primarily the responsibility of the government 
which is responsible to parliament and the 
people. Private or corporate interests should 
have nothing whatever to do with it. The people 
have to pay the shot anyway. 

Such a department should have a clearly de¬ 
fined national immigration policy to guide it. 
Immigration is far more than bringing people 
into the country and seeing that they are pro¬ 
vided with jobs. The primary principle is that 
in selecting immigrants the country is selecting 
the seed stock of the nation. 
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PEACE TOUJER 


S OME called it an election budget, some 
called it a compromise budget, and some 
called it a good budget. But whatever 
anybody called it, you can’t deny two 
things. The first is that the Abbott budget pro¬ 
duced the first surplus in a long time. The 
second is that taxes came down. 

Now to boil down a budget, and particularly to 
go over it again, some time after it is delivered, 
is no easy job. I heard Abbott deliver his budget, 
I listened to the boisterous yells of the Conserva¬ 
tives when taxes were reduced, I heard the 
equally vociferous sounds of the C.C.F. when 
they learned that high income taxes stayed high 
for the high brackets. I have felt that I was 
perhaps too close to the budget to view it dis¬ 
passionately, just as a man who holds a news¬ 
paper too close to his face can’t read a line of 
it. Then I decided to go back and read the 
budget all over again, in the perspective which 
time has given, and the fact that I would be 
doing it while 200 feet down the hall from my 
typewriter, the budget debaters weuld still be 
going at it, hammer and tongs, might give me 
new stimulus. 

A budget always follows a certain pattern. 
The finance minister inevitably sets down the 
items he feels are important, he emphasizes the 
things the government feels good about. This 
forms the groundwork on which he will rear his 
new fiscal structure, during the second half of 
the budget. The first part of the budget is as 
harmless to read as a remedy for sore back, but 
the second half is the closely guarded part. In 
past years, even privileged Press Gallery re¬ 
porters were not privileged to get copies of the 
second half of the budget. That was always 
where the hot stuff was. 

This year, Mr. Abbott, in that half boyish, off¬ 
hand way of his, set forth his views on the 
year’s achievements. He boasted of “a surplus 
larger than all previous surpluses of our 
history.” Small wonder he emphasized the 
surplus, because, as I said, surpluses come rare¬ 
ly enough. 

Then he brought good news for the 1948-1949 
budget when he declared that “many substantial 
expenditures” will diminish by 1949. This would 
be useful to use on the hustings, in case of a 
snap election. 

He spoke of gross national production reach¬ 
ing $12,000,000,000, an item directed mainly at 
big business. Then he was at some pains to set 
the record straight on U.S. currency. There is 
more than meets the idea in this, but sufficient 
to say that the government is under enormous 
pressure all the time, from one side to knock 
the Canadian dollar down to 90 cents, thereby 
raising automatically the price of gold sold to 
the United States; at the same time, the other 
school wants to keep our money “even-steven” 
with the Yankee dollar. If the government does 
not keep its skirts clean at all times, there can 
always be attempts to create a scandal. I sug¬ 
gest that it is well to remember all the time 
Abbott spent on explaining the financial position 
vis a vis the American dollar, because it is al¬ 
ways likely to pop into the news. 

To those who have been fretting about all our 
money going out, and so little money coming 
in, Mr. Abbott indicated that “Canada may ex¬ 
pect to benefit from the international machin¬ 
ery” soon. He means that the Bretton Woods 
agreement will soon start to work, and that 
Canada will start to get her money back for 
goods sold. 

So he came round to the surplus of $352,000,- 
000, a tidy balance on the right side of 
the ledger. This was really a balanced budget. 



For years, the talk 
of balancing the 
budget really has 
meant unbalanc¬ 
ing the budget. 

Moving on to his 
forecast for the 
fiscal year 1947- 
1948, which is the 
year we’re in, I 
noted that he 
hoped to raise 625 
million b y in¬ 
come tax, and 325 
million by the 
sales tax. In the 
case of the 
former, the tax¬ 
payer is assessed 
this as a direct 
tax, and groans accordingly. In the case of the 
latter, he doesn’t know he is paying sales tax, 
and the average citizen rarely opens his mouth 
about it. Here perhaps is a good reason in favor 
of indirect taxes from a political standpoint; 
here perhaps, is also a good reason against in¬ 
direct taxes from a pocketbook standpoint. 

I thought the gist of the budget, however, 
was in the income tax reductions. Mr. Abbott 
indicated that nine out of ten people find taxes 
reduced 29 per cent. 

It seems to me, that this releases a good deal 
of purchasing power which, in the long run, is 
what the country needs. It also frees a few 
dollars that will be available to take a chance 
in some new enterprise. Latterly, nothing new 
has gone up in Canada; first, because there 
were no materials, and second, because nobody 
had a spare dollar to take a chance on anything. 
You have to have venture capital to get things 
done in this country, and this reduced budget 
will release quite a few venture dollars. 

TO some, reductions will amount to as much as 
A 54 per cent. That might be regarded as a 
pretty good angle if and when next election is 
called. Of elections, more later, but you have to 
admit that it would look good to read, during 
the campaign, stretched across the village 
street: “We cut your taxes in half!” 

Mr. Abbott went on to answer criticisms of 
those who suggested that he might have elimi¬ 
nated entirely, income taxes for those getting 
$2,000 and under, when married; and for single 
men getting $1,000 and under. Incidentally, the 
newspapers slipped on that one, for it had been 
confidently predicted for months by big name 
writers as well as the little fellows, that these 
exemptions would be “upped” to something near 
that figure. But Abbott argued that the present 
exemption established last year was “high 
enough to exempt completely more than half 
the people earning incomes in Canada.” He 
went on to say that if more exemptions were 
permitted, a large number of people below the 
present exemption levels would be obliged to 
pay the deficit through indirect taxes. It must 
be pointed out that the curse of indirect taxes 
is that they always fall on the rich and poor 
alike. For instance, a tax 
on matches is the same for 
a millionaire or a poor man, 
and the chances are as 
often as not, that a poor 
man would use more 
matches than a rich man. 

In any event, he held firm 
on the exemption line. 

Turn to page 88 
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NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 


Croup attending Canada's first short course for Extension workers, held May 12-16, at the 
School of Agriculture, Vermilion, Alta. 


been selected, and the campaign is be¬ 
ing supported by radio and press appeal 
and by Alberta farm leaders, representa¬ 
tives of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
the Alberta Farmers’ Union and the 
Alberta Federation of Agriculture. The 
attitude of the Alberta Livestock Co¬ 
operative was summarized by President 
Hugh W. Allen: * 

“Regardless of increased prices for 
grain and scarcity of farm labor, and 
the aggravation of personal income tax, 
there is still a very considerable net 
profit to the farmer from his hogs, in 
addition to the income he could obtain 
from the grain alone. 

“From time to time our universities 
and government officials, both provincial 
and Dominion, have discussed this mat¬ 
ter and have analyzed all of the costs 
involved, and have issued statements 
showing the added profits which may 
be made by marketing feed grain 
through feeding it to hogs. This varies 
according to price levels of grain and 
livestock, but placed at a very conserv¬ 
ative estimate, at least 25 per cent more 
net profit can be made through grain 
marketed in that way.” 

Roy C. Marler, president, Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture, expressed a 
similar opinion in a somewhat different 
way: 

“Let us say a farmer has 2,000 bushels 
of feed grain to sell, and for the sake 
of easy calculating, let us say it is bar¬ 
ley. If he sells 2,000 bushels of barley at 
75 cents, he would receive $1,500. If he 
were married with no dependents, he 
would pay on a taxable income of $1,500, 
the sum of $101. Now, if he fed that 
2,000 bushels to hogs, estimating 20 
bushels to the hog, he could feed 100 
hogs to market, and at an average of 
$30 per hog, he would receive $3,000. On 
this $3,000 taxable income he would have 
to pay $582, assuming again that he 
were a married man with no depend¬ 
ents. He would then have $2,418 remain¬ 
ing after paying his income tax, or 
$1,017 more for 2,000 bushels of barley 
fed to hogs, over what he would have 
had if he sold it at the elevator.” 


Extension Short Course 

B ELIEVED to be the first of its kind 
in Canada, a four-day short course 
for all extension workers in Alberta 
was held at the School of Agriculture, 
Vermilion, May 12-16. Present were all 
district agriculturists in the province, 
as well as home economists in the em¬ 
ploy of the Department, and specialists 
from head office in Edmonton. To assist 
farm families, increase production ef¬ 
ficiency, and improve farm living con¬ 
ditions, knowledge obtained by govern¬ 
ments, universities and agricultural 
schools must be extended and made 
available to everyone through farm 
visits, meetings, field days, and work 
with farm organizations. This is what 
extension service means. 

In the United States, extension serv¬ 
ice has long been recognized as requir¬ 
ing special ability and training. Be¬ 
cause of this, the Alberta Department 
invited C. C. Hearne, Extension Educa¬ 
tionist in the Division of Field Studies 
and Training, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, to 
come to Vermilion and spend four days 
with its Extension Service staff. The 
short course was regarded as very suc¬ 
cessful, both by the Department and 
members of the staff. In addition to 
Mr. -Hearne, others invited to serve as 
instructors for shorter periods, included: 
J. G. Rayner, director, Department of 
Extension, University of Saskatchewan; 
E. E. Brockelbank, director, Agricultural 
Representatives Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture; Donald 
Cameron, director, and S. O. Hillerud, 
Department of Extension, University of 
Alberta; Dean R. D. Sinclair, Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta; and a representative of 
The Country Guide. 


VERY YEAR millions of dollars of Canadian crops 
i are <’ 


_ destroyed by insect pests, fungus diseases and 

weeds, resulting in serious losses of profits to the farmer 
and losses of vital foodstuffs in the markets of the world. 

These losses can now be effectively controlled with 
modern "Green Cross” dusting and spraying materials, 
scientifically developed and field tested by the entomo¬ 
logical staff of the largest manufacturers of insecticides 
in the world. 

Green Cross Field Leader Products for the Farm include: 

i£i MULSOID Micronized* Wettable Sulphur—fifteen 
times as fine as ordinary 325 mesh sulphurs and 
hence more efficient and economical to use. 

A 3% DDT BASI-COP* DUST —A combination 
® of tri-basic copper sulphate and DDT. Ideal for 
controlling fungus diseases on potatoes. 

JL DAY-LITE* DUST —Contains tri-basic copper sul- 
® phate as the active ingredient. For the grower who 
prefers dusting in the daytime. Recommended for 
pumpkins, cucumbers, potatoes, melons, sugar 
beets and squash. Also available with Arsenic. 

+ NNOR* ROTENONE SPRAY -A remarkable 
new patented contact insecticide combining manni- 
tan monolaurate and rotenone, thus producing 
tremendous killing power- against aphids, leaf 
hoppers, mealy bugs, thrips, etc. An excellent re¬ 
placement in many instances for nicotine sulphate. 

♦ MICRONIZED* 50% DDT — 

Powder Concentrate 

(for Barn and Livestock Spray) g f| |Wj • 

The latest and most effective f C iflL onJJ 

method of ridding barns and J ■ |: 

animals of flies, mosquitoes, 

wasps, etc. Mixes with water to 11 § 

make either a Barn Spray or 

Livestock Spray. Easy to store, 

no fire hazard, and much more 

economical. 

Also Dry Lime Sulphur, Bordeaux Mixture, Calcium Arsenate 
and a complete line of standard spray and dust materials. 


Grow Another Hog for Britain 

A VIGOROUS campaign for increased 
** hog production has been sponsored 
in Alberta by the Alberta Livestock 
Co-operative Limited. The slogan, 
“Grow another hog for Britain” has 
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International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

Holland meeting favors commodity agreements and FAO support 

^APPROXIMATELY 200 delegates president of the National Farmers’ 
/\ and observers from 34 countries Union of England and Wales. 

attended the first annual meet- Member countries represented three 
ing of the International Federa- million organized farmers who are 
tion of Agricultural Producers, which determined, according to Mr. Turner, 
concluded on Friday, May 23, at not to be found in “the game of high 
Scheveningen, Holland. The second an- politics and big business.” The con- 
nual meeting will take place in France ference agreed that IFAP representa- 
in 1948. Canada was represented by a tives in member countries will impress 
delegation of eight members of the on their own governments the im- 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, portance of implementing programs for 
led by H. H. Hannam, president. Chair- international food distribution which 
man of the meeting was James Turner, have been put forward by FAO and 
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other agencies of the United Nations. 
They will urge that national agri¬ 
cultural policies be examined and in¬ 
tegrated with those of other countries 
so that surpluses in some countries and 
hunger in others may be avoided. They 
will support, as well, the international 
wheat agreement which was drafted at 
the International Wheat Conference 
held in London March-April, and 
which was approved by some countries, 
excluding Great Britain and Canada. 
The IFAP delegates will also urge on 
their own countrymen, responsibility 
for full production, as well as soil con¬ 
servation ahd fair treatment of farm 
labor. They will give close study to 
practices injurious to farmers, especial¬ 
ly cartels, monopolies, and other 
restrictive commercial organizations, 
and will encourage co-operative enter¬ 
prise, looking forward to a possible 
development of international trade be¬ 
tween co-operative organizations. 

The Canadian delegation on May 14 
presented an official statement to the 
conference, through H. H. Hannam, 
calling attention to the need of more 
and better food for consumers, ac¬ 
companied by satisfactory stable re¬ 
turns for producers as put forward at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943, as one 
of the first fundamentals for a peaceful 
era. The statement pointed to the work 
of UNRRA and several other interna¬ 
tional organizations, including FAO, 
the International Wheat Council, the 
International Trade Conference (then 
meeting at Geneva), as representing 
related phases of the same program. 

“The goal of such a program caught 
the imagination of organized producers 
in many lands,” said Mr. Hannam. 
“This prompted them to join in the 
London conference last year, that they 
might equip themselves to discharge 
in full measure the responsibilities 
necessarily theirs in the realm of food 
and agriculture.” 

The statement said that reports, 
resolutions and declarations of policy 
agreed to at conferences are, in them¬ 
selves, not enough. Good intentions 
must be translated into positive action. 
Nevertheless, the nations have not 
made any substantial move to alter 
common trade practices and apply the 
principles of a co-operative approach to 
world trading in food and agricultural 
products. The Canadian delegation en¬ 
dorsed the idea of international com¬ 
modity agreements on a negotiated and 
co-operative basis, and also the sug¬ 
gestion that a world food council 
should be established. Continuing, the 
statement said: 

“Since the international commodity 
approach has been rather generally 
agreed upon, the completion of an in¬ 
ternational wheat agreement becomes 
of vital importance to this whole pro¬ 
gram. Bread is the staff of life, and 
wheat is one of the major commodities 
entering into world trade. If the 
nations concerned cannot adopt and 
apply co-operative principles of trade 
in wheat, it is unlikely that real prog¬ 
ress can be made in the development 
of a co-ordinated world food program. 

“The lack of progress in implement¬ 
ing the FAO program is a matter of 
deep concern and disappointment to 
us. A continuation of this delay and 
trend will simply permit us to drift into 
the vicious international trading prac¬ 
tices which failed in the period between 
the two world wars. People everywhere 
will recall, all too vividly, the paradox 
of embarrassing surpluses clogging mar¬ 
kets, driving producers’ prices to 
disastrous levels, while at the same 
time failing hopelessly to feed people 
who need the food.” 

Canada’s call for action was strongly 
supported by J. K. Knowles, leader of 
the United Kingdom delegation, who 
believed that governments were reach¬ 
ing a better understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of agriculture’s part in the 
world. “We believe,” he said, “that 


the economic future of our country, no 
less than that of the rest of the world, 
depends upon the maintenance of 
production of food and the purchasing 
power of world agriculture, if inter¬ 
national trade is to be revived and a 
lasting peace achieved.” 

M. Martin (France), believed the 
legitimate interests of agriculture, both 
social and economic, had not always 
been presented clearly before the 
various international agencies which had 
discussed food problems. It was the duty 
of IFAP to focus public opinion 
throughout the world on the rights of 
the agricultural producer. 

Prior to the opening of the meeting, 
delegates were given a week’s tour 
through Holland, which had been ar¬ 
ranged by the Dutch Farmers’ Union. 
Every phase of Dutch agriculture was 
covered, and delegates were much im¬ 
pressed with the recovery which was 
being made from the devastation of 
war. Officers of the Federation and 
representatives of all member countries 
were also received on Saturday, May 
17, by the Queen of the Netherlands, 
at the Royal Palace, at Apeldoorn. 



P. E. Reed Retires 

pERCY E. REED, Dairy Commissioner 
* for Saskatchewan since 1918, re¬ 
tired from his official duties at the 
close of the day’s work on June 5. Bom 
June 6, 1882, in Halton County, Ontario, 
he was raised on a dairy farm near 
Georgetown, coming to Saskatchewan 
in 1913. He has therefore spent 34 years 
in the service of Saskatchewan dairy¬ 
ing, and his entire lifetime in close as¬ 
sociation with the Canadian dairy in¬ 
dustry. For 28 years secretary of the 
Saskatchewan Dairy Association, Percy 
Reed has been in the top flight of dairy 
industry spokesmen and organizers for 
a quarter century. Energetic, genial and 
progressive, he has many friends and 
well wishers. It is understood that he 
will continue to live in Saskatchewan. 


B.C. Department Grows 

'THE Hon. Frank Putnam, Minister of 
^ Agriculture for British Columbia, 
announcing a partial reorganization of 
his department, has placed all district 
agriculturists, as well as the Land 
Clearing Division, the Farm Labor 
Division and the Division of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering, under the Agri¬ 
cultural Development and Extension 
Branch, of which the director is 
William MacGillivray. 

The Division of Agricultural Engin¬ 
eering is to- be established later this 
year. The number of district agricul¬ 
turists in British Columbia will be in¬ 
creased to 22 by nine additional ap¬ 
pointments. Still further adjustments 
will be made according to circumstances. 


GREEN CROSS 

§ now brings you 

Better Control 




of FLIES 


AT MUCH LOWER COST 






I** 


with 

DDT 

POWDER CONCENTRATE 

for Barn and Livestock Spray 

Here is the very latest development in a DDT Spray 
for Barns and Livestock. Brought to you by “Green I 
Cross”, first in the field with DDT, as a result of their i 
pioneering experience and research. /1 |a / 

6 BIG ADVANTAGES Al p 

1 A Dual Purpose Product —Mixes with water to 7®fi^ 
make either a Barn Spray OR a Livestock Spray f "f I 
as required. One product serves both purposes. A \ J x 

2 More Effective In Action— The most effective j X \ j 

DDT formulation known for Barns and Live- j 

stock containing 50% DDT in Micronized* 

wettable powder form. Remarkably high kill- I I 

ing power against flies, mosquitoes, wasps, etc., ry Vu) 
and remains effective for weeks when properly ^ | 

3 More Economical to Use— One 2 lb. can will 
make 2 gals, of Barn Spray or 10 gals, of Live- 
stock Spray at about one-third the cost of old 

type barn sprays. ✓ Un! 1 

4 No Fire Hazard— Entirely eliminates the dan- 5 > 

ger of fire so prevalent with oil-type sprays— 

safe to use and safe to store. 

5 Easier to Store— Sold in concentrated powder II * 
form this Green Cross product is less bulky to 
handle—will not freeze, evaporate or deterior- I wLJ/jf 
ate in storage. Make what you need as you need 

it—no waste. /fW) 

6 More Profits For You— Butterfatproduction has w/fjl ^(1. 

been increased as much as 20% when animals | 

are free of flies and other annoying insect pests. fffft/y' 

Pigs develop faster, hens lay more, horses work - 

better. Increased profits will pay many times 
the small cost of “Green Cross” DDT Barn and LW 

Livestock Spray. ly 

Ask your dealer jor “Green Cross” DDT Powder Con¬ 
centrate—available in lb. and 2 lb. cans. 


ALSO— 

“Green Cross” Animal Insect Powder.— 

Combining DDT, rotenone, and 
other active ingredients. Deadly to 
lice, ticks, fleas and other insect 
pests on horses, cattle, sheep, poul¬ 
try, foxes, and other animals. In 
shaker-top 2 lb. cans. 


*Reg’d. trademark 

5% DDT Residual Household Spray.— 

Kills flies, mosquitoes, moths, and 
other pests in homes, camps, res¬ 
taurants, etc. In addition to DDT, 
contains a powerful contact insecti¬ 
cide for quick knockdown. Non¬ 
staining — no unpleasant, odour — 
safe to use. 


Look to GREEN CROSS for Leadership in Pest Control Products. 


THE CANADA PAINT 

CO. LIMITED 

THE LOWE BROTHERS 

COMPANY LIMITED 


THE MART3N-SENOUR 

CO. LIMITED 

THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 








SEE YOUR FAIRBANKS-MORSE DEALER OR 1 

MAIL I 
COUPON 


The Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill offers you a 
definite way to increase your farm earnings. 
Dealers everywhere are showing farmers like you 
how it will make them more money: (1) by cut¬ 
ting costs; (2) by eliminating waste; (3) by 
making grain, roughage and soft corn, too, pro¬ 
duce more milk and more meat per bushel. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co. Limited 

Winnipeg Keglua Saskatoon Calcary 
Edmonton Vancouver 

Please send me full description of your Red Hed 
Hammer Mills showing how Fly Wheel Momentum, 
patented hammers and other mechanicalimprove- 
ments grind feed faster and increase earnings. 


Name. .. 


Address.. 
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New way to make more money from livestock and dairy herds 

Vz FASTER HAMMER M1L1 

cuts cost of making 4 bushels 

of feed equal 5 in feed value 

# 

Now you can make feed for 4 head of stock, feed 5 . . . and at a cost 
so low that your dairy and meat production earnings go ’way up. 

You can do it with a new Hammer Mill that not only grinds all grains, 
cob corn and roughage—but soft corn too, in a way to amaze you. 

No wonder the news of what this new Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill 
will do is spreading like wildfire! 

SUPER FLYWHEEL MOMENTUM 

Speeds your grinding—Cuts your costs 

Super Fly Wheel Momentum speeds the Red Hed’s sturdy hammers 
3 miles a minute delivering 80 to 280 feed sniashing 12-ton blows a 
second instead of just 7 to 8 ton blows. And all this with a 4j^ or 5" 
pulley at the mill! Yes, that Super Fly Wheel Momentum is so great 
that no matter how fast you feed this Red Hed, she’ll run smoothly 
without a sign of a bobble. 

ALL ALUMINUM COLLECTOR ASSEMBLY 

The complete collector assembly of this great mill is made of heavy 
gauge aluminum. Only Harvey offers you this light strong rust-proof 
non-sparking collector assembly. 

It’s a real thrill to watch the Red Hed perform like the champion she 
is — strong as a bull, sleek as a greyhound. Fitted with big screen areas 
and sturdy hammers running on Timken bearings, she really does a job 
of smashing grain or roughage. And the payoff is the low cost that lets 
you keep more of your livestock checks. 


The B.C. interior has been divided into 
three main areas, for each of which a 
supervising district agriculturist has 
been appointed. For Central British 
Columbia and the Peace River area, S. 
G. Preston, now D.A. at Smithers, will 
have headquarters at Prince George; 
for the ranching area from the Caribou 
south to the International Boundary, 
and for the Shuswap-Okanagan Valley 
area, G. A. Luyat will have headquarters 
at Kamloops; and J. S. Allin, D.A. at 
Cranbrook, will be responsible for the 
East and West Kootenays and Grand 
Forks area, operating from his present 
headquarters at Cranbrook, but later 
moving to a more central point. 


Dr. Frank L. Skinner, M.B.E. 

A WELL-DESERVED honor was re- 
cently bestowed on F. L. Skinner, 
the veteran horticulturist and nursery¬ 
man of Dropmore, Manitoba, when- he 
was given an honorary LL.D. degree at 
the annual convocation of the Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, on May 16. 

Already a Member of the Order of the 
British Empire; longtime winner of the 
Stevenson Award in Manitoba and the 
Bronze Medal for meritorious service to 
horticulture in the North-West, from 
the Minnesota Horticultural Associa¬ 
tion; Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society; possessor of an Award of Merit 
from that Society and from the Alpine 
Garden Show held in London, England; 
a successful breeder of roses, lilies, 
chrysanthemums and lilacs; an in¬ 
veterate traveller and correspondent in 
search of new ideas and plants from 
other lands; Dr. Frank Leith Skinner 
still farms 400 acres of Manitoba land 
on part of which his nursery is located. 

Now 65 years of age, Dr. Skinner 
came to Canada as the youngest child 
of a Scottish family in 1895; and since 
the family settled at the Dropmore lo¬ 
cation in 1905, he has been an avowed 
horticulturist, keenly interested in 
hardy ornamentals and fruits of all 
kinds, with special emphasis on the 
former. When he was only 28 years of 
age, he toured parts of the United 
States and Canada studying methods 
of plant breeding wherever he could 
and gathering innumerable samples of 
native plants. This year he is visiting 
Sweden and France, still looking for 
useful plants, and reeling off scientific 
names with the same ease with which 
most men say “please pass the butter.” 
His many friends will heartily con¬ 
gratulate him on this latest recognition 
of his talents and services. 


Sidelights 

T HE 50th anniversary of the Farmers’ 
Institutes of British Columbia will 
be celebrated this year. The first Insti¬ 
tute was organized in Surrey on October 
17,1897, and in celebration of the golden 
jubilee of the Institute, an album-style 
book is to be published, which will de¬ 
scribe by text and picture every angle 
of farming in British Columbia during 

the past 50 years. 

* * * 

|N April, eastern Canada supplied 65 
* per cent of Canadian hogs marketed, 
including 48.5 per cent from Ontario. 
Compared with a year ago, Quebec 
marketings increased 41.9 per cent in 
April, Ontario 26 per cent and the 
Maritime Provinces 15.4 per cent, while 
marketings in western Canada de¬ 
creased 30.1 per cent. For the four- 
month period, January to April in¬ 
clusive, western hog marketings de¬ 
clined 35.8 per cent below the same 
period a year ago. 

* * * 

'THE Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
* will continue to apply only to the 
established PFRA area in the three 
prairie provinces, instead of being ap¬ 
plicable to a wider area, or to all Can¬ 
ada as frequently recommended. The 
government’s decision to this effect was 
announced May 22 by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Hon. J. G. Gardiner. Basis 
of the decision is the fact that special 
circumstances justified PFRA on the 
prairies, where all lands and resources 
were administered by the Dominion 
government during early settlement; and 
where long periods of drought made 
conservation and distribution of water 
imperative. The Dominion will, however, 
consider proposals from provinces for 
special projects outside the drought 
area that are too costly for provincial 
or municipal development and which 
could hasten development of farm land. 
* * * 

C ONCRETE evidence of costly delay 
in work on British farms due to 
flood and weather (see page 5), comes 
from an analysis of the work of 394 
British tractors recorded in the N.F.U. 
Tractor Costs Survey. During a two- 
week period ending in early May, each 
tractor worked an average of only 21.1 
hours out of a possible 90 hours, or¬ 
dinary time; 104 tractors did no work 
at all; plowing averaged only 15 min¬ 
utes per tractor, or one per cent of the 
time; 24 per cent was spent in belt 
work and threshing, and about 72 per 
cent was haulage. Total time spent in 
cultivation was 314 minutes per tractor 
in two weeks. Actually only nine trac¬ 
tors did any plowing, and only four did 
any cultivation. 


Opposite the Dominion Sub-station at mile 1019, Alaska Highway, Yukon Territory, lies a 
line of snow-clad mountains, the largest of which (centre background ) has now been named 
Mount Archibald by the Geographic Board of Canada, after Dr. E. S. Archibald (inset), 
director, Dominion Experimental Farms Service, Ottawa. (For first public mention of the 
suggestion, see The Country Guide, October, 1945, page 32.) 
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BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOW COST 


This newest Chevrolet is even bigger-looking, even 
better-looking .... It gives Big-Car performance, Big- 
Car comfort, Big-Car dependability.... And it alone 
offers you this Big-Car quality at a low price, to- 
gether with substantial savings in gas, oil and upkeep! 

For dependable, day-after-day service around the farm—or for 
those occasional trips away from home—there’s nothing like this 
newest Chevrolet, bringing you the new high standard of 
BIG-GAR QUALITY AT LOW GOST ! 

You’ll notice at once that this new Chevrolet for 1947 is even 
bigger-looking, even better-looking, even more beautiful and 
desirable in every way, than any Chevrolet of the past. 


Moreover, you’ll find it offers the finest combination of all good 
things, including economy, of any car in its range. 

It alone brings you the Big-Gar styling of a Body by Fisher 
. . . the Big-Gar performance and dependability of a Valve- 
in-Head Thrift-Master Engine . . . the combined Big-Gar com¬ 
fort and Big-Gar safety of the Unitized Knee-Action Ride and 
Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes — all at low cost. 

And remember, you get these exclusive motoring advantages 
in the newest Chevrolet at substantial savings. For Chevrolet 
is in the lowest-priced field. And Chevrolet saves you money on 
gas, oil and upkeep as well. 

Choose the car that so many wise farm owners everywhere 
are choosing. . . . Choose the newest Chevrolet for BIG-CAR 
QUALITY AT LOW COST! 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 

~7%e /Veu/est CHEVROLET 
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The Auto-Lite "Sta-ful” Battery has more than 3 
times the liquid reserve of ordinary batteries. *In 
normal car use the plates are kept submerged to 
help deliver full life and power long after the plates 
in ordinary batteries are exposed and inactive. In 
addition to the revolutionary "Sta-ful” principle, 
oversize electrical capacity plus Fibre-glass insula¬ 
tion give longer life than batteries without the 
Auto-Lite "Sta-ful” features. 

LISTEN TO "LAWYER TUCKER"— THE AUTO-LITE SUMMER SHOW 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 


Dominion Network — Columbia Broadcasting System 


‘ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 

12 Richmond St. East Toronto 1, Ontario 


Mechanization of B.C Farms 

Power equipment will speed rate of agricultural development in coast province 

By CHAS L. SHAW 


I T may take some time to materialize 
because agricultural as well as 
every other kind of equipment is 
hard to get these days, but the 
British Columbia government hopes to 
bring about much more intensive 
development of the province’s arable 
areas through increased mechanization. 

In order to achieve this goal, the 
government will assist farmers to ob¬ 
tain and use machines wherever they 
can be effectively utilized, and this 
applies not only to the ordinary chores 
on the farm but in land clearing, which 
of course, is a major cost factor in 
British Columbia because of the rela¬ 
tively rugged terrain and heavy timber 
stands. 

One of the considerations that has 
prompted the government to adopt such 
a policy is a recognition of the fact that 
the area in British Columbia suitable 
for agriculture is relatively small. It is 
confined to a few narrow valleys in most 
instances, such as the Fraser and the 
Okanagan and in the north the Peace, 
Bulkley and Nechako, although the 
latter are scarcely exploited at all. In 
order to build production so that it will 
more closely meet the growing require¬ 
ments of population, it will be necessary 
for British Columbia to make every 
acre count—to a far greater extent than 
in other provinces where there is a 
greater proportion of arable land. 

A new branch of the development and 
extension division of the provincial de¬ 
partment of agriculture has been or¬ 
ganized to promote this idea. Agriculture 
Minister Frank Putnam, whose home 
is in the Creston county which in¬ 
cidentally produced some championship 
grain at the last Chicago show, says 
that the development of farm resources 
through land clearing and drainage 
policies, protection from erosion and 
the need for sound cultural practice, 
as farming becomes more completely 
mechanized, demonstrates the need for 
the service to be rendered by the new 
branch. A score of experts will be ap¬ 
pointed to serve in various communities, 
their job being to co-operate with 
farmers in various branches of mech¬ 
anization, especially in land clearing. 

Another way of furthering the gen¬ 
eral program is to improve the means 
of access to the potentially productive 
country. Extension of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway is an old story now, 
but it is still very close to the heart 
of Premier John Hart, who, as this is 
written, is down in Ottawa trying to 
convert the Canadian government and 
the top executives of the two trans¬ 
continental railways. He still hopes that 
he may be able to bring about a part¬ 
nership of these groups which will lead 
to the financing of the necessary con¬ 
struction. If the province-owned P.G.E. 
can be extended into the Peace River 
country, as Premier Hart hopes, it will 
open up a vast new land rich in pulp- 
wood and saw timber, coal, minerals 
and agricultural possibilities. 

One of the factors that Premier Hart 
thinks may help crown his negotiations 
with triumph is the fact that the Peace 
River has extensive coal deposits, and 
Canada needs coal. The only economical 
way of carrying Peace River coal to 
market would be by railroad. How much 
coal there is and of what quality, and 
what the costs would be to deliver the 
coal to consumers are questions now 
being studied at Ottawa and Montreal. 

ANOTHER of British Columbia’s tra- 
ditional themes—the Japanese—has 
been to the fore, too, during the past 
few weeks. The legislature at its re¬ 
cent session in Victoria agreed to en¬ 
franchise Chinese and East Indians, 


but it drew the line at Japanese. 
British Columbia politicians have also 
been opposing any relaxation of the 
wartime controls which prevented 
people of Japanese origin from return¬ 
ing to the coastal areas. Federal mem¬ 
bers and senators from B.C. have been 
just as determined as the provincial 
law-makers, and they managed to con¬ 
vince the House of Commons to vote 
by a wide margin in favor of the status 
quo. 

The C.C.F. group has consistently op¬ 
posed this attitude as being discrimina¬ 
tory and smacking of racial intolerance. 
Just how the rank and file of British 
Columbians would vote on the question 
is uncertain. Certainly tfcey would have 
been very insistent to keep the Japa¬ 
nese out had a ballot been taken a year 
ago, and there are still some British 
Columbians—even a Vancouver senator 
—who believe there would be bloodshed 
if the Japanese did return. The British 
Columbia member of the federal cab¬ 
inet once said he would resign if such 
a thing happened. 

There is a growing feeling, however, 
that sooner or later British Columbia 
will have to adopt a more lenient 
policy; that the present one is just a 
little too arbitrary to be consistent with 
world opinion on racial issues. Even if 
the bars were down, however, the Jap¬ 
anese would probably have sufficient 
good sense to avoid the situation which 
gave rise to all the anti-Japanese sen¬ 
timent in the first place—their con¬ 
centration of more than 95 per cent of 
Canada’s Japanese population in one 
small coastal section. The issue is a 
touchy one, however, and tempers will 
have to cool off considerably before the 
present policy of exclusion is revised. 

Meantime there are reports that 
many of the 2,500 Japanese who were 
sent back to Japan last year, mostly at 
their own request, have changed their 
minds and would like to come back to 
Canada. It would not be surprising if 
a few test cases were to reach the courts 
of Canadd during the coming months 
to test the validity of the present ar¬ 
rangement. British Columbia apparent¬ 
ly hasn’t heard the last of the con¬ 
tentious question by any means. 

pROSPECTS are bright for the poultry 
* industry on the west coast, according 
to those who have been looking under 
the surface for long-range facts. The 
theory, anyway, is that high feed and 
labor costs in the United States will 
seriously reduce production of poultry 
and eggs there, if they haven’t already 
done so. The same conditions may ap¬ 
ply to a somewhat less extent in British 
Columbia, but they should not interfere 
with the market for dressed poultry, 
and there are those who predict that 
the time is not far off when Americans 
will cross the border into Canada for 
their chicken dinners just as they used 
to come a few months ago for steaks. 

The outlook for turkeys is particu¬ 
larly cheerful and this is a branch of 
poultry husbandry that has grown al¬ 
most spectacularly in the past few 
years. There are today in British 
Columbia about 25,000 blood tested and 
approved breeding turkeys—90 per cent 
of them broad breasted bronze, and 
the remainder mostly Beltsville whites. 
About 750,000 poults are being hatched 
this spring, and thousands will be 
shipped to the prairies. Last Christmas 
British Columbia imported several car¬ 
loads of turkeys from the state of 
Washington, but next winter the ship¬ 
ments will probably be reversed, for 
Americans are already regarding the 
province as a promising source of 
supply. 
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to operate the same farm that his an¬ 
cestors operated for three and a half 
centuries. He, fortunately, has only 30 
acres under water. 

Most of the farmers on the Hadden- 
ham fens are freeholders. Their hold¬ 
ings have been purchased a few acres 
at a time and vary from quite small 
farms to upwards of 600 acres. Irre¬ 
spective of the size of farm, I found 
intense pride in ownership and a grand 
spirit of loyalty to each other in their 
hour of tragic loss. 

In a big flat-bottomed row-boat, 
manned by eight of the farmers whose 
homes we would pass, we set out to 
row three miles across the flood to the 
bank of the river. The captain of our 
boat was the local constable, who 
earned high praise from the community 
for his untiring work in directing the 


BRITAIN'S FARM 
DISASTER 


Continued from page 5 


action, permanent engine-driven pump¬ 
ing stations operated 18 to 24 hours a 
day, winter and summer. 

There has been a marked tendency 
for the peaty soils of the fens to shrink, 
both from decomposition of vegetable 
matter and the constant primping out 
of the surplus water. Today, much of 
this area lies 17 or 18 feet below sea 
level and therein lies the seriousness 
of the present flood condition. There 
is only one way in which the water can 
be removed from most of these lands. 


are the most remarkable utensils 
ever invented for 

Hi-Speed Cooking and Safe Canning! 


^uuaranteed 
l Good Housekeeping 

Vib. •MHCIM a1 


Canadian homemakers derive the UM AT. |, 

many benefits of Presto Cook-1* 

ing at a low cost, because Canadian xk * . 

industry produced these remarkable 

kitchen helpers at a truly amazing 

rate. Insist on a Presto Cooker .. . 

and you insist on the finest. 

To Be the Leader ... 

J 1111111* mfm * 

COOKERS had to be the Finest!/ 


A typical flooded fenland farm between Haddenham and Earith 


It must be pumped up into the river 
channels. Since many of the perma¬ 
nent pumping stations were put out of 
action by the flood waters, it was 
necessary for the government to secure 
all possible pumping equipment avail¬ 
able within the British Isles and such 
additional supplies as could be ob¬ 
tained from Holland, in the hope that 
at least some of the higher farms could 
be made available for cropping in the 
current season. It is, however, perfectly 
obvious that many thousands of acres 
cannot be pumped free of water in suf¬ 
ficient time to be of any value this 
year. 


evacuation of families and their live¬ 
stock, all of which had to be effected 
in less than 12 hours. 

I hope I may never again witness the 
equal of the desolation on that six-mile 
round trip. The fine brick houses were 
almost without exception showing ter¬ 
rific damage to both outside and inside 
walls. When gales lashed this huge lake 
into fury, as they frequently did during 
March and April, the waves would 
break over the roofs of the smaller 
cottages. In one case the whole end had 
fallen away exposing a complete cross 
section. A large piece of bacon hung 
on the kitchen ceiling just above the 
water, and on the upper floor the bed¬ 
room furniture stood out in bright re¬ 
lief. On the return voyage, with gallant 
jocularity on the part-of the crew, we 
rowed into the kitchen and salvaged 
the bacon. 

Many of the barns and outbuildings 
were completely destroyed, and fences, 
made buoyant by the posts, were float¬ 
ing around the farmyards. We passed 
through gateways from which the 
wooden gates had floated away. Whole 
stacks of sheaves had floated as far as 
a mile until some tree or hedge arrested 
them. 

In the month that had elapsed since 


Unexcelled for quality of construction, mechani¬ 
cal perfection, simplicity of operation and beauty 
of design, Presto Cookers are the crowning 
achievement of more than 30 years of pressure 
cooker manufacturing experience and constant 
leadership. 

Presto Cooked foods are 

Mug, ready to serve, not in hours, 

iffw^ but in mere minutes. For , 
example, with proper tem- 
perature reached. Presto / 
Cooking time for asparagus, t 
MMpNur peas, spinach is only 1 to 2 

1 ^ minutes. A 4 lb. pot roast is / 

deliciously tender in 35 j 
minutes. Soups and desserts,, 
too, are ready in a “jiffy. 


This most modern cooking 
method is highly economi¬ 
cal. Saves cooking fuel 
cost. Kitchens are cooler 
and cleaner. 


, i , \. PRESTO COOKERS 
X. are so easy to use, 

V&iS so easy to clean . . . 
Only Presto has the 
patented Homec 
tTV ' Seal. Just place the 
cover on the cooker. 
Then bring the handles together, and 
you’re all set to perform cooking wonders 
you never thought were possible. The 
Homec Seal is simplicity itself! 


'THROUGH the kindness of the .head 
* office of the National Farmers’ Union 
in London, I was able to see a portion 
of the area inundated by the River 
Ouse. On April 11, just one month after 
the break through, I travelled to Had¬ 
denham, beyond Cambridge. Mr. A. 
Norman, chairman of the National 
Farmers’ Union local was host to Mr. 
Paul Farnalls of Halkirk, Alberta, and 
myself. We had a delightful mid-day 
meal with his family in the old family 
home built 350 years ago and modern¬ 
ized with hot and cold running water 
in th° bathroom. Mr. Norman continues 


With the extremely clever '-.iftWil 
indicator-weight, showing 5* 

f 10 and 15 pounds pressure* Sg_Sj|J 

you can use your Presto® IB 
Cooker for safe canning as \£11 mj 
well as hi-speed cooking. No ™ ~ 

jiggling. No listening. No loss of food 
juices due to escaping steam. (Now also 
available for use with earlier Presto 
models.) 


Hl-speed PRESTO Cooking 

retains more of the 
natural vitamins and 
minerals, colours and 
flavours in foods. It pro¬ 
vides more nourishment 
for the entire family. 


Remember, all pressure sauce¬ 
pans are not PRESTO COOKERS. 
Look for the PRESTO name¬ 
plate when you buy. 


PRESTO COOKERS ore cast from extra 
heavy, finest quality aluminum. They're 
priced at only $15.95 wherever quality 
housewares are sold. 

GIVEN with your PRESTO COOKER, at 
no extra cost, a book of recipes, time 
tables, and easy-to-follow instructions on 
PRESTO Cooking and Canning. 


0 , Canning copacity, 5 quart jars or 7 

pint jars. Liquid capacity 10 ] /s quarts. 

JBr Leading food authorities 

^mSF everywhere recommend pres- 

JJBS sure cooking as the only safe 

method for canning all non- 
ijf ac 'd foods, vegetables, meats, 

The National No. 5 comes 
equipped with inset pans, rack, wire canning basket, 
and a copy of the recipe book, “The Modern Guide 
fo Home Canning.” 


FITS ALL 
FOUR 
QUART 
PRESTO 
COOKERS 


For cooking two or more foods 
at one time. No intermingling 
of foods ... simple to adjust 
. . . easy to use and clean . . . 
easily attached to standard 
Presto Cooker rack. Price 
$1.25 at Presto Dealers. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED • Wallaceburg, Ontario 

American Plants: Eau Claire, Wis., Menomonie, Wis., Los Angeles, Calif. 

World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pressure Cookers and Cannprs 


Fenland farmers, the local constable, and, third from the right, Paul Farnalls of Halkirk, 
Alta., who, with the author, paddled three miles from Haddenham, Cambridgeshire, to 

the Ouse Canal at Earith . 
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Is your farm of a size that calls for a one 
to two-plow tractor? Or do you use the 
smaller tractor as a second one to give you 
economy on jobs not needing a lot of power? 



OLIVER 


Here are some of Oliver 60’s 
quality features: 

• Electric starter 

• 4-cylinder Power Master high com¬ 
pression engine 

• Fuel Miser governor 

• Comfortable seat 

• Ample platform room 

Oliver 60 is available 
either itt high clearance 
or row crop models. 


In either case, stop and think about 
quality for a moment. A tractor of the one 
to two-plow size, such as the Oliver 60 , 
becomes the main dependence of the one- 
tractor farmer. It is often asked to do, and 
does do, jobs which rightfully belong to 
its bigger brothers. On multiple tractor 
farms, the 60 , because it is so handy, is 
often overworked. 


These are the reasons why we take such 
special care in designing and building the 
Oliver 60 . We guard its quality particularly, 
because we know a small tractor is abused 
more than a big one. The farmer who buys 
a small tractor needs quality even more. 

The OLIVER Corporation 

Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; 
Saskatoon, Sask.; Edmonton, Alta.; 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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the breaching of the river bank the 
water had gone down eight or nine 
inches. It could go little further until 
pumped out. Over the most of our 
course the water could just be bottomed 
with an ordinary paddle. 

•THE significance of this disaster to 
* large and important farming areas 
only becomes fully apparent when re¬ 
lated to the general economy of Britain 
at this time. Food stocks are at a dan¬ 
gerously low point. Wheat shipments 
from Canada have been badly delayed. 
English bread, already dark, heavy and 
rationed, must now become darker and 
coarser and perhaps more closely ra¬ 
tioned. Some weeks ago, the British 
Food Ministry raised the extraction 
rate on wheat milled in the United 
Kingdom from 90 per cent to 95 per 
cent. This compares with a normal ex¬ 
traction rate in Canada of approxi¬ 
mately 70 per cent. Is it any wonder the 
bread is dark and coarse? The Food 
Ministry rightly believes, however, that 
a half-loaf of dark bread is better than 
no loaf of white bread. 

The immediate loss of food supplies 
is serious. The loss of food producing 
ability is still more serious. The de¬ 
struction of breeding stock, particularly 
sheep, has been tremendous. 

Large acreages of fall-sown crops will 
yield no food. The season for spring 
sowing has been dangerously late. When 
one adds to these factors the complete 
I removal from cropping this year of 
thousands of acres and the still un¬ 
known long-time damage to the soil 
through flooding, the picture becomes 
grim, though still incomplete. 

At no time in her modern history has 
Britain been so short of foreign ex¬ 
change and particularly Canadian and 
American dollars. She must now place 
a still greater burden upon these slim 
resources for the purchase of foodstuffs 
abroad which would normally have been 
produced at home. 

I have frequently been asked if 
Britain will weather the present eco¬ 
nomic crisis. I don’t pretend to be an 
authority, but I believe, for two reasons, 
that she will. The first reason is that I 
am convinced the British still have the 
will to survive; and secondly, Canada 
and the United States dare not let her 
succumb. 

(Note: The National Farmers’ Union 
has launched an appeal to members for 
contributions to an Agricultural Disaster 
Fund. Money has poured in from all 
over the British Isles in amounts from 
a few pennies to hundreds of pounds. 
Last reports showed a total of £250,000 
in six iveeks with contributions from 
both home and abroad still coming in. 
Anyone wishing to subscribe should 
direct their contribution to the Agri¬ 
cultural Disaster Fund, National Farm¬ 
ers’ Union, 45 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, England. — Editors) . 


The Long Arm of Radio 
TPHE B.B.C. recently acknowledged on 
* the air receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
K. M. Cowaret in Fort Selkirk, Yukon. 
“It is 72 degrees below zero here . . . 
she wrote, “and there is a program 
coming in from London on the radio, 
loud and clear . . . and lest you think 
we are all frozen up in such weather 
I will add that I have a Christmas 
cactus in bloom on the table beside 
me.” Mrs. Cowaret went on to tell an 
exciting story. The wife of their Mountie 
(who was away on patrol) came upon 
a stray black dog in the police detach¬ 
ment, peacefully sleeping in one of the 
doghouses there. “Mrs. Mountie” in¬ 
dignantly went for it with a broom 
but as it persisted in hanging about, she 
called a couple of men to remove it. To 
her horror the men took one look and 
rushed away to get their rifles. It was 
a wolf! 
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LIVESTOCK 


[Guide photo. 

These sheep pasture amidst picturesque surroundings in the Fraser River Valley , B.C. 


Bloat of Sheep and Cattle 

IkTO one yet seems to have devised a 
fool-proof system for preventing 
bloat in sheep and cattle. Almost every 
farmer who has grown alfalfa for a 
long time has at one time or another 
experienced severe cases of bloat and 
perhaps loss of individual animals. 

Occasionally, a livestock owner is 
exceptionally fortunate. We can recall 
only one man, a dairy farmer, who had 
pastured his cows on alfalfa for years 
and reported never having had a case 
of bloat from alfalfa. His answer was 
that his cows were never hungry. The 
experience of the majority of livestock 
men is that cattle seldom bloat if they 
are first given dry feed such as hay or 
straw before turning them into alfalfa 
early in the season when the growth is 
strong and succulent. At this season of 
the year, animals naturally eat more 
greedily because they find this new 
growth more palatable. For the same 
reason, probably, animals are more 
likely to bloat when turned into a field 
that is wet with dew or rain. 

One of the treatments often suggested 
for bloat is to place a piece of wood or 
rope in the cow’s mouth. This will 
cause the animal to chew, which in 
turn will stimulate the saliva, followed 
by swallowing. During the process of 
digestion in ruminants, gas is formed 
in large amounts, which is expelled in 
the normal way by belching. According 
to some investigations, bloat results 
partly at least from the formation of 
gases which have the effect of paralyz¬ 
ing the rumen, so that belching cannot 
take place. The theory behind the use 
of wood or rope in the cow’s mouth is 
that when the saliva is swallowed, gas 
may escape from the rumen with the 
opening of the esophagus. 

When bloating is not too serious, 
vigorous rubbing and kneading of the 
abdomen may give some relief. Under 
the same circumstances, two ounces of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in a pint 
of water, given every half hour, or one 


to two ounces of spirits of turpentine, 
in oil or milk, may be satisfactory. 
Another old and reliable remedy is 
hyposulphite of soda, using one ounce 
dissolved in water. 

In very severe cases, the use of a 
trocar and canula is necessary. These 
instruments should be used by experi¬ 
enced persons, preferably a veterinarian, 
though rather than lose a valuable an¬ 
imal, if one has a trocar and canula 
and no experienced person can be ob¬ 
tained, the attempt is justified. A 
small incision is made in the skin in 
the left flank of the animal at a point 
equally distant from the hip bone, the 
last rib and the backbone. The trocar 
in its covering is then pressed through 
the incision and also through the ab¬ 
dominal wall into the rumen. The 
trocar is then withdrawn, leaving the 
canula or sheath in the paunch to pro¬ 
vide an outlet for the escape of gas. 

First symptoms of bloating show the 
animal standing quietly with the back 
somewhat arched. The left flank soon 
begins to swell. Breathing becomes 
difficult, which leads to a dilation of 
the nostrils, the opening of the mouth 
and the protruding of the tongue. The 
animal may moan or grunt and in some 
cases the entire abdomen may swell 
enormously. The accumulation of gas, 
unless relieved, presses on the heart 
and organs connected with breathing, 
resulting in ultimate suffocation. Some¬ 
times the strain will rupture the 
paunch. 

Since bloating results from gases 
which arise during decomposition of 
feed inside the body of the animal, it 
appears that the trouble is due not only 
to overeating, but to the fact that the 
decomposing feedstuffs are not elim¬ 
inated fast enough to keep bodily or¬ 
gans functioning normally. Because of 
this fact, animals which have bloated 
should be fed carefully for a few days, 
so as to make certain that all of 
the decomposing foodstuffs which orig¬ 
inally caused the trouble, are finally 
eliminated. 


Weeds and Flavors 

Weedy milk problem means special care in feeding 


»THE war on weeds has largely been 
* waged because of the wastage of 
soil moisture and consequent robbery 
of essential nutrients from cultivated 
plants. Later on, the war on weeds re¬ 
ceived impetus because of lowered 
yields, increased dockage, and lowering 
of grades, a case in point being the 
coloring and tainting of wheat from 
vagrant sweet clover plants in the crop. 

Recently serious detriment showed up 
in carcasses of beef exported, with 


pers—the taint was identified as that 
from stinkweed (Frenchweed). How 
come, the farmer and feeder may say? 
Well, it appears some cattle finished 
off in feed yards with chop containing 
a large percentage of weeds heavily 
charged with stinkweed seeds became 
the unfortunate victims—the taint be¬ 
ing very noticeable at cooking! Prac¬ 
tically as objectionable as the odor 
arising from the cooking of boar flesh. 
The tainting can be avoided if animals 
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RAY-O-VAC (CANADA) LIMITED 
WINNIPEG 


FLASHLIGHT BATTE 


1. Power is sealed in- 
your flashlight works 
when you need it. 

2. Ingredients are sealed 
in - your flashlight is 
protected against ruin¬ 
ous corrosion and 


consequent rejection and loss to ship- so fed have their feed changed some 
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Save Feed by Proper Care 
On The Range 


Proper Management of the Pullet Flock on the range can help you 
save feed as well as grow more productive pullets. A good 
range and reasonable amount of care can easily save up to 20% 
on mash and grain ... a big consideration to both you and the 
poultry industry as a whole. 


Users of Ful-O-Pep find that by following the Ful-O-Pep Save-On- 
Feed restricted feeding plan, they get more benefit from the range 
and require less Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. This sub¬ 
stantial saving is made in two ways. The pullets are forced to 
forage vigorously, thus picking up a lot of valuable feed . . . 
less Ful-O-Pep is required because the extra vitamin-richness of 
Ful-O-Pep enables you to feed more grain, especially oats. 


So If You are Feeding FuMiMtapI Growing Mash, be sure to follow 
the Ful-O-Pep Save-On-Feed Plan and save up to 30% or more 
on feed costs. For complete information see your local Ful-O- 
Pep dealer. 





The Quaker Oats Company of Canada Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. or Saskatoon, Sask. 

Please rush my Free Copy of the New 
1947 Ful-O-Pep Book on how to grow 
rugged, profitable pullets and at the same 
time save up to 30% or more on feed costs. 


Name 


Address. 


Town . Prov.. 


FUI-O-PEP 7 Tee Tied orf C^uunfHOHdt- 


six or seven days before slaughter to 
absolutely, pure, clean, crushed grain. 
It is said that the odor can be detected 
even from the breath of affected beeves, 
before slaughter; and this being the 
case, more rigid inspection of live cattle 
is necessary to avoid giving the trade 
in Canadian beef a permanent black 
eye. 

This spring the writer has noted large 
acreages of summerfallow carpeted with 
the smelly weed, which does not winter- 
kill. Being green earliest of all in the 
spring, cattle none too well fed, or with 
abnormal appetites (perhaps due to 
mineral deficiency—cobalt, etc.), are 
liable to graze it, with the devastating 
result mentioned. 

The dairyman is not exempt. He has 
found that crested wheat grass pasture 
and early alfalfa taints will show up in 
milk or cream. In these cases, removal 
of the cows from the grass or legume 
pasture some hours before milking, is 
said to remove the taint. This can be 
proven in the milkings the following 
morning. Where the cows have been 
yarded overnight the objectionable 
odors are missing!—Stockwell. 

Coarse Grains Alternatives 

A NUMBER of writers in the April 
issue of The Country Guide ex¬ 
press the view that the recent in¬ 
creases in the price of barley will have 
an adverse effect on hog production. 
This seems to be a general impression, 
but, to my mind is a mistaken one. It 
appears to me that the farmer who is 
interested in raising barley, or hogs, 
or both, now has four choices, as 
follows: 

1. The higher price will stimulate 
a greater supply of barley from those 
who do not wish to raise hogs, but who 
raise barley to sell. It may be argued 
that many barley growers will raise 
fewer hogs, preferring to sell the bar¬ 
ley; but if we assume, as will probably 
be correct, that the barley will be used 
by others elsewhere for hog production, 
it follows that the increased barley pro¬ 
duction will produce more hogs. In any 
case the barley grower is better off 
than previously. 

2. A farmer can refrain from raising 
barley. He can raise other grains for 
sale and buy barley, with the drawback 
off, to feed hogs (until July 31, 1947— 
Ed.). This is now a better proposition 
than before the rise in hog prices. 

3. He can raise barley to sell at the 
present good price; he can then buy a 
complete mixed feed for any class of 
livestock or poultry from a feed mixing 
station, with the drawback off the 
barley—and oats—in that feed. This 
applies only to a Government regis¬ 
tered, complete balanced feed contain¬ 
ing stipulated amounts of the various 
grains and concentrates. This situation 
is not realized by a great many farm¬ 
ers, and is one from which many could 
derive a great deal of benefit. These 
are economical and highly satisfactory 
sources of feed, and this is the only 
method whereby a farmer can sell bar¬ 
ley and oats at the guaranteed price 
and buy it back, less the drawback. 
Feed mixing plants are not easily ac¬ 
cessible to everyone as yet, it is true, 
although they are becoming rapidly 
more so. It may be argued by some, 
too, that if any considerable percent¬ 
age employed this method, the supply 
of protein supplements to make the 
complete feeds would not be adequate. 
It is now an accepted fact, however, 
that economical hog production is 
limited by the supply of skim milk 
and protein supplement, as well as by 
the supply of feed grain. Without at 
least a moderate amount of skim milk 
or protein supplement, hog raising 
doesn’t pay, regardless of a large bar¬ 
ley supply, so the argument as regards 
mixing stations and protein supple¬ 
ments isn’t valid. 

4. A farmer need not necessarily be 
a grain raiser, but may wish to raise 
hogs; under the present set-up, he can 
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buy his Oats and barley for feeding at 
the old price, either separately or in a 
complete feed and, with the increasing 
price of hogs, is better off than before. 

By any one of these four alterna¬ 
tives, then, a farmer is better off than 
before the rise in barley prices and 
hog prices. It is true, of course, that 
the rise in the price of oats and barley 
puts the farmer who wishes to feed 
his own grain to his own hogs at a dis¬ 
advantage in hog production; and this 
is the usual policy with a large propor¬ 
tion of hog raisers, and one which saves 
some hauling costs. However, there is 
no compelling reason why any farmer 
should not adopt one of the alterna¬ 
tives listed above, and derive the bene¬ 
fits outlined. 

Some will argue that a better Gov¬ 
ernment policy would have been to 
simply raise the price of hogs, as an 
inducement to greater hog produc¬ 
tion; the hog raisers would then have 
raised enough more barley to supply 
the increased hog production. Perhaps 
so, on the farms that produce both, but 
there would almost certainly be too 
little barley raised and marketed to 
supply the hogs and other stock raised 
elsewhere, either in the West or East, 
because wheat would pay better, at the 
old prices of barley and oats. The prob¬ 
able result of this policy then, would 
be an increased wheat production with 
less barley and oats and eventually, 
less hogs.—E. W. Phillips, Red Deer, 
Alberta. 


Sunscalded Pigs Finish Slowly 

S OMETIMES young pigs in hot wea¬ 
ther are seen to drop to the ground 
suddenly on their„ bellies; and if ex¬ 
amined, their backs may appear slightly 
reddened or inflamed. Unless watched 
carefully, the skin may become blistered, 
which is known as sunscald, a factor 
which causes heavy losses every year in 
western Canada. 

According to H. E. Wilson of the 
Dominion Experimental Station, La- 
combe, Alberta, sunscald seldom kills 
the young animal, but its vitality is 
lowered. It becomes unthrifty and 
growth is retarded, in addition to which 
it is much more susceptible to attacks 
by parasites and contagious diseases. 

Sunscalding very frequently occurs at 
weaning time, which indicates that the 
weanlings should be left in the sun only 
for short periods at a time until the 
skin has a chance to become hardened. 
Scalding is frequent with young growing 
pigs turned into alfalfa or rape pasture, 
which easily become wet with dew or 
after a rain, especially if the weather is 
hot. The white color and perhaps thin¬ 
ner skins of Yorkshire pigs make them 
more susceptible than the red or black 
Tamworth or Berkshire, but all breeds 
will suffer if exposed too much. 

“With continued over-exposure to 
direct sunlight,” says Mr. Wilson, “the 
backs of the ears, the top of the neck, 
top of shoulders and finally the back 
and sides may become inflamed and 
sore, if animals are permitted to remain 
in wet pastures without shelter from the 
hot sun. Serious, scabby skin sores may 
develop and cause intense itching.” 

Sunscalded pigs at Lacombe are 
treated successfully by removing them 
from the pasture to a building and 
applying a mixture consisting of two 
pounds of sulphur, eight ounces of oil 
of tar and one gallon of used automobile 
or tractor oil. The mixture should be 
heated and applied when quite warm to 
back, shoulders, and sides of the pigs by 
means of a stiff brush or broom. Ex¬ 
posure to the hot sun immediately after 
oiling should not be permitted, since 
further blistering may result. Figs 
should not be turned out to pasture for 
several days-. Hogs that are badly burned 
and have sores may be treated with 
carbolized vaseline once or twice a day. 
It also helps to have a shelter of brush 
or a colony house in the pasture to 
provide shade from the heat of the sun. 
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Our Breeds of Sheep 

A LL of our breeds of sheep, with the 
■*» exception of Merino which came 
from Spain, and the Rambouillet, which 
was imported into South America from 
France more than a hundred years ago, 
have come from Great Britain. 

Long before the Romans conquered 
Britain, the sheep was a domesticated 
animal. The Romans, however, estab¬ 
lished the first factory, from which the 
army of occupation was supplied with 
clothing. Flemish weavers were intro¬ 
duced in the time of William the Con¬ 
queror, and from the 11th century on¬ 
ward until the end of the 18th century, 
the wool trade furnished a considerable 
portion of the tax revenue of Britain. 

British wool was characteristically 
long and lustrous, typified by the Lei¬ 
cester and Lincoln breeds, which have, 
however, been greatly improved since 
Bakewell began to develop the Lei¬ 
cester in the year 1747. 

Attempts were made to develop a fine- 
wool breed in England, and some 
Merino sheep were imported from Spain 
for the purpose. Though it was difficult 
to keep the Merino pure in Britain, 
crossing with native sheep led to the 
present-day Southdown. Between the 
short, crimpy wool of the Southdown 
and the long, lustrous wool of the Lei¬ 
cester or Lincoln, there were developed 
the Hampshire and Oxford Down sheep, 
with wool a little longer than the South- 
down and somewhat more lustrous; and 
next to them the still longer-wooled 
breeds such as the Suffolk, Shropshire 
and Romney Marsh. In this country we 
have a few Cheviot sheep also. These 
are said to be a cross between Merino 
sheep saved from the wreck of the Great 
Armada and the native Cheviot animals. 
Introduced into Australasia about 150 
years ago, the Merino was later used 
with English breeds to produce cross¬ 
bred wool for which Australia is noted. 
The Corriedale is especially adapted 
to the frozen mutton trade and is the 
result of a cross between the Lincoln 
and the Merino, inbred for a minimum 
of ten generations. 


Cool Milk and Cream Quickly 

TEST made by Dr. V. E. Graham, 
Department of Dairying, University 
of Saskatchewan, indicates that one of 
two lots of milk at a temperature of 104 
degrees Fahr. placed in water and in 
still air, with each lot divided in two, 
one of which was stirred during cooling 
and the other not stirred, was reduced 
in temperature by 21 degrees in one 
hour when in still air and not stirred. 
When the milk was stirred in still air, 
the reduction in temperature was 27 
degrees in one hour. On the other hand, 
the milk in running water which was 
not stirred was reduced in temperature 
by 43 degrees in the same length of time; 
and when stirred, the reduction in tem¬ 
perature was 55 degrees. 

Prompt cooling of milk and cream is 
necessitated by the fact that lowering 
the temperature reduces the growth and 
multiplication of bacteria, which, under 
ideal conditions, may have eight 
progeny within a period of one hour. 
Furthermore, says Dr. Graham, bacteria 
do not die of old age like humans. Po¬ 
tentially they are immortal. One creates 
two, the two make four, the four in turn 
make eight and so on indefinitely. 

In the test previously mentioned, it 
required almost four hours to reduce 
the temperature of milk at 100 degrees 
down to 50 degrees, which would still 
be one degree warmer than the tem¬ 
perature reached in one hour by the 
milk stirred in running water. The time 
required to bring the milk stirred in 
still air down to this temperature was 
three hours. Thus, the stirring alone 
cut the time by 25 per cent, but run¬ 
ning water alone, without stirring, cut 
the time by an hour and ten minutes. 

It should be remembered that the ob¬ 
jective in the cooling of all milk and 
cream is to get the temperature down to 
below 50 degrees as quickly as possible. 
“On most farms in this province,” said 
Dr. Graham, “water from the well is 
cool enough for efficient milk cooling. 
The use of a cooling tank between the 
pump and the stock watering tank is 
usually the most efficient.” 



[Heclas photo. 

Triplet heifer calves born on the Les. Gilmour farm, Steveston, B,C. 


Calf-Pen Technique 

T HE hardest of all things in farming, I think, 

Is trying to teach a new calf how to drink. 

You pull and you haul, get his head in a pail; 

He stands there a-twisting and wiggling his tail; 
Then all unexpected, kerplunk! goes his nose, 

And most of the milk splashes over your clothes. 


Hang on to your patience, your teeth you can grit: 

If you can’t hold your temper you might as well quit, 
For old Mother Nature, whose methods don’t fail, 
Never planned that a calf should drink out of a pail. 
Back him into a corner, then straddle his neck— 

He won’t damage you, you’re already a wreck. 


Just give him a finger, and maybe with luck 
That little old calf will start right in to suck. 

Then pick up your bucket and push his head down— 
And away you start over, around and around. 

Just do this a week with your back in a kink, 

And maybe by then you will teach him to drink. 

—Author unknown. 
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NEW ... Postwar De Laval World’s 
Standard Series Separators 


De Laval engineering has gone all out to give you cleanest 
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to do it with cattle on the Island of 
Jersey, you know, and they were harder 
put to it than we ever were. Anyway, 
the old fashioned prejudice against 
close breeding has been greatly over¬ 
worked. With our policy had to go a 
system of ruthless culling and that is 
why we condemn to the slaughterhouse 
any stock that shows the slightest 
tendency toward lack of vigor, im- 
potency or any other defect. Some of 
the best and most outstanding animals 
in the whole hog population of this Is¬ 
land are the most closely bred.” 

Now the inspection work, the de¬ 
cision as to which pig will be kept and 
which will be condemned to slaughter, 
is the crucial point in this program. An 
inspector must know, therefore, exact¬ 
ly and precisely, as far as that is hu¬ 
manly possible, what he is about. The 
inspection is done by federal men, all 
of whom have had experience in grad¬ 
ing hogs on the rail. Mr. Clay himself 
spent 25 years in packing houses, work¬ 
ing as far west as Edmonton. He and 
his men can see a dead hog in a live 
one. When they see a live hog they have 
a pretty close idea of how his cadaver 
would look hung up in the cooling room. 
And they can look at a breeding an¬ 
imal and then make a pretty close 
estimate of what its progeny, if it is 
properly mated, will look like on the 
rail. Furthermore, they know what the 
Island strain of York calls for in the 
way of plans and specifications. And 
the breeders, under their coaching, also 
know. 

A demand from outside the Island for 
breeding stock is now making itself felt. 
Orders have been filled in Ontario and 
Quebec and last year some were ship¬ 
ped further West. The first shipment 
to Manitoba went to Ward Bros., of 
Deepdale, and the Institutional farms 
of the province took some. Fifteen boars 
were shipped to Alberta. This summer 
men from Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
are coming down to look things over. 
As the freight on individual shipments 
or even l.c.l. shipments is prohibitive 
they will probably make up a carload 
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Continued on page 7 


At that age you can tell pretty well 
how he is going to turn out; tell a whole 
lot better at 4% months than at ween¬ 
ing age.” 

How, you may ask, is the breeding of 
hogs controlled and directed? So far 
I have only hinted at it. The answer is 
that, throughout the province of Prince 
Edward Island, the breeding of purebred 
hogs is run as I have said, as if it were 
a single great breeding establishment, 
with Mr. Clay in complete control. By 
common consent the breeders follow his 
advice and instructions, because they 
trust him and respect his judgment. 
There isn’t a Yorkshire breeder on the 
Island but will consult him before de¬ 
ciding what boar to use. He can go to 
any breeder and if necessary, tell him 
that his stock is going back, and that 
breeder will send every pig he has to 
the packing plant if such drastic action 
is called for in the general interests of 
the bacon-raising business of the prov¬ 
ince. He knows what sows should be 
bred to what boars and it is common¬ 
place for a breeder to take a sow 30, 
40 or 50 miles to have her bred to the 
boar he recommends. Or he can say to 
a breeder, “breed those four sows but 
send the other two to the packing 
plant,” and to the packing plant the 
unlucky females go. 


The Cockshutt line includes a modern implement for every 
farm job. What’s more, practically every Cockshutt imple¬ 
ment is made in a wide range of sizes ... and with a variety 
of accessories. Thus, whatever your soil or crops... whether 
your farm is large or small... horse or tractor-powered . .. 

^ you can choose Cockshutt equip- 

^^0001 ment especially designed for your 

needs. 


COCKSHUTT 


All other factors being equal, 
you can net greater profit per head 
with the Cockshutt Conde Milker. 
That’s why leading dairymen 
standardize on the Cockshutt 
Conde Milker, to multiply its 
individual efficiency by the size of 
their herds ... for maximum pro¬ 
duction and profit. 


P RACTICALLY every registered pig 
sold in the province or outside of it 
is sold through his office. For example, 
last year he moved $1,000 worth of pigs 
off one farm and the farmer didn’t 
know the price of a single animal until 
the fall. Clay set the price and the 
breeder didn’t even bother to ask what 
it was. 

It is the same when any disease or 
defect comes out. Truth to tell, he has 
never known of a case of hog cholera 
on the Island. He cannot recall a car¬ 
cass being rejected for T.B. Hog mange 
is unknown. But such defects as do 
show up are ruthlessly eliminated. For 
example, one day not long ago he went 
out to a breeder’s place where he saw 
a litter of six-weeks-old pigs which 
looked good except that one of them 
showed rupture. Without hesitation, he 
ordered that the litter and their mother 
be diverted to the packing plant. If a 
hermaphrodite or a blind boar appears 
in a litter, both litter and mother are 
automatically doomed to the same fate. 
If a boar throws any of these de¬ 
formities through different sows, his 
doom is sealed, with no suspended sen¬ 
tence or hope of reprieve to look for¬ 
ward to. He hasn’t half as much chance 
as a German war criminal. 

Said Mr. Clay: “We have tested all 
the best strains by breeding back 
daughter to sire and sister to brother, 
with the idea that if there are any 
defects in the strain they will be 
brought to the surface. As a result we 
feel quite confident that we have prac¬ 
tically eliminated these defects from 
our registered breeding stock.” 

Next came up the question of in- 
breeding. After all, P.E.I., though a 
considerable island, is a small province 
with less than three-quarters of a mil¬ 
lion acres of improved farm land. 
“When we stopped importing breeding 
stock,” said Mr. Clay, “we were auto¬ 
matically required to be self-sufficient 
and we had to adopt a policy of close 
breeding, and do a lot of it. They had 


COCKSHUTT 

TRACTOR 

BINDER 


I ASKED Mr. Clay if he had received 
any reports on how Island hogs stood 
the Western winter. His reply was that 
last year they shipped the pigs too late 
in the season. They left the Island in 
October. Now the climate of the prov¬ 
ince is greatly influenced by the sur¬ 
rounding waters, for nowhere is land 
very far from the coast. The cold water 
of the gulf tends to retard the spring 
season. By way of compensation, how¬ 
ever, the water warms up during the 
summer and tends to lengthen the 
season in the autumn. When those hogs 
were shipped in October, the weather 
was still hot on the Island, but when 
they arrived in the West, they ran slap 
bang into winter. After this, and here 
is another case where a measure of 
control will work to advantage, ship¬ 
ments will be made not later than 
August. 

But enquiries are not confined to 
those from west of the Great Lakes. 
More orders are coming in from Central 
Canada, some of them for whole car¬ 
loads from packing companies. Cer¬ 
tainly these breeders are looking for¬ 
ward to the time when their Island 
(which readers will have noticed I have 
always been careful to spell with a 
capital I), will become a great source 
of bacon hog-breeding stock and that 
the Island strain of Yorkshire will hold 
a prominent, if not indeed, a dominant 
place in the hog-raising industry across 
Canada. 


Speed in harvesting is often the key to a bigger crop ... higher 
grades ... greater profits. The answer is power ... transmitted 
from your tractor to a Cockshutt Tractor Binder. It’s engi¬ 
neered to do a big job smoothly, efficiently... hour after hour... 

day after day . . . through many busy 
harvesting seasons. 


cockshutt 

HARVESTER 

COMBINE 

Eliminates the cost of binder twine and the expense of stooking 
and threshing. It does all your harvesting jobs in one simple 
operation. Yet one man operates it . . . simply and speedily. 
Available in self-propelled or 


Make farming pay the Cockshutt 
way. Standardize on the complete 
Cockshutt line. 


COMPANY 


TRURO MONTREAL 


SMITHS RAILS 
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122-INCH WHEELBASE 


Powered by the famous Ford V-8 engine with 4-speed 
transmission standard equipment. Tires, 7.50 —17, 
8-ply. Body sides are heavy-gauge steel with panels 
stamped outward for increased rigidity. Body mea¬ 
sures 8 feet long by 4 feet wide by 22 inches high to 
top of flareboards. 


55% more Ford Trucks were sold in Canada last 
year than any other make. 

25% more Ford Trucks were sold than in any 
previous year. 

Over the whole history of truck building in Canada, 
more Ford Trucks have been sold than any other 
make. 

You’ll find all the basic money-saving reasons for 
Ford leadership in this year’s line of Ford Trucks — 


plus some very good new reasons. Reasons like the 
improved V-8 power plant and dozens of cab and 
chassis improvements. 

Your Ford and Monarch dealer has complete 
information on the Ford Truck line. We suggest 
you see him soon to get the latest facts about pro¬ 
duction and deliveries. 

FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED' 



FORD LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKS 


114-inch WB, Vi-ton range. 

122-inch WB, 1-ton range. 

134-inch, 158-inch WB, lVa-ton. 
134-inch, 158-inch, 176-inch WB, 2-ton. 


134-inch, 158-inch, 176-inch WB, 3-ion: 

194-inch WB, School Bus Chassis. 

101-inch, 134-inch and 158-inch WB, 2-ton C.O.E? 
101-inch, 134-inch and 158-inch WB, 3-ton C.O.E: 
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HOW HOT DOES 

THE ENGINE RUN? 

"\ 

Professor E. A. Hardy 
gives specific answer 
in helpful article on 
temperatures and 
correct lubrication. 


PROFESSOR E. A. HARDY 

„ Engine temperatures & lubrication 





[Guide photo. 

R. U. Hurford (right) and son Jock, Comox, Vancouver Island, examine cocked red clover 
and timothy hay expected to go 3% tons per acre or better. 


The internal combustion engine is a heat engine operating 
by means of pressures produced by the sudden release of 
heat. Fuels used contain heat units as follows: Gasolene 
23,000 B.T.U. per pound down to Diesel fuel 19,500 
B.T.U. per pound. 

The heat of combustion for the high compression gaso¬ 
lene engine developing full load varies from 4000 to 
4500° F. Cast iron melts at 2200° F., and steel at 
2400° F. The function of the cooling and lubrication 
systems is to cool the working parts of the engine so 
that the parts will not warp or deteriorate abnormally. 

With the combustion temperature 4500° F., the valves 
operate at 1300° F., with the exhaust gas at 1200° F., 
the centre of the piston 750° F., piston ring grooves 
600° F., piston skirts 300° F., piston pin bearings 400° F., 
connecting rod bearings 300° F., crank case oil 200° F., 
and cooling water 160° F. 

Engine oils tend to break down when operating above 
500° F. Engine oils play a very important role in 
maintaining the piston at an even temperature. The oil 
mist which is thrown up into the crown of the piston 
wets the inside of the piston and carries heat down into 
the oil in the crank case where the oil is cooled. 

Research has shown that light oils which tend to flood 
the piston as soon as the engine starts maintain the lowest 
operating temperatures. 

The bearings of the high speed engine of today are 
cooled by a large volume of lubricating oil flowing 
through the clearance spaces carrying away the heat. 

Efficient engine performance depends upon the com¬ 
plete circulation of high quality oil through the working 
parts of the engine, balancing the operating temperatures. 



B-A DOES THE JOB RIGHT! 





PRODUCTS 


B-A Motor Oils have been developed 
with special qualities of cleaning . . . 
high film strength and adhesion ... high 
dispersing capacity ass and anti-corro¬ 
sion properties; B-A Fuels—Gasolenes, 
Distillates and Diesel Fuels—meet every 
farm power need. Right methods of 
operation plus right B-A Products equal 
lowest possible power farming costs! 


Your B-A Farm 
Branch can help 
you keep power 
farming costs do Wn j 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


Forty Years Farming at Comox 

Since 1905 farming in the district has diversified and expanded 


C OMOX, on Vancouver Island, about 
160 miles northwest of Victoria, 
boasts quite a long history of settle¬ 
ment, as history goes in western Can¬ 
ada. It appears that in 1862, about the 
same time that gold mining was de¬ 
veloping along the old Caribou Trail 
in the interior of British Columbia, 
some forty-niners who had been 
through the California gold rush, 
landed from a ship docked at Comox. 
There were some English and some 
Canadians, and settlement of quite a 
portion of the valley resulted from this 
visit. 

It wasn’t so very long before coal 
mines began to operate at Cumberland, 
less than ten miles away, which were 
later combined with mines at Welling¬ 
ton and Nanaimo to form the Canadian 
Collieries. These early mines provided 
some small markets for the first farm¬ 
ers of the area, but conditions were 
pretty primitive around Comox. There 
was no school; and lack of roads made 
it necessary for settlers to travel the 
beach. A boat came from Victoria every 
two weeks with mail, and eventually 
a store was opened at Comox. 

R. U. (Dick) Hurford reached Comox 
in April, 1905, after having been for 
some years in the old North-West Ter¬ 
ritories, and originally from London, 
England. He still remembers some of 
the original settlers, one of whom died 
in April last year at the age of 98. The 
first minister in the district died a few 
years ago at 94. The Government agent, 
magistrate and surveyor, who surveyed 
the farms of the district, including the 
one occupied by Mr. Hurford, was 
named Drabble, and was “the one per¬ 
son in the district called ‘Mr.’ ” The 
“grandpappy” of dairying in the Comox 
area was Alex Urquhart, who brought 
the first cream separator to Vancouver 
Island. 

About the time Mr. Hurford settled 
at Comox, production in the district 
had increased to the point where Cum¬ 
berland couldn’t absorb all the surplus. 
A creamery had been started in 1902, 
and was managed by Mr. Hurford for 
a period of 31 years until 1937. When 
it first began operation, butter was put 
down in barrels. A market was ob¬ 
tained for the surplus butter in Victoria 
and Vancouver. 

I TP to the early years of the war the 
creamery used to make between 
300,000 and 400,000 pounds of butter 
annually, but as the war progressed, 
the demand for fluid milk increased 


and the^ make of butter dropped. Mr. 
Hurford himself milks about 40 cows, 
mostly purebreds, and operates a milk 
route, so that the creamery now gets 
only about 10 per cent of his output. 
He maintains his own herd sire, but 
in the Courtenay-Comox area there are 
about 125 members of the Island 
Breeders’ Association organized for 
artificial insemination. 

Farming in the area is pretty well 
diversified. Mr. Hurford himself grows 
certified seed potatoes and seed peas, as 
a member of the British Columbia Co¬ 
operative Seed Growers’ Association. He 
grows all his own feed except bran 
and oilcake. Thirty tons of oats were 
held over from 1945 into last year. 
Eleven acres of hybrid corn furnish 
silage for the dairy herd and mangolds 
further supplement the supply of suc¬ 
culent feed. 

Yields of hay are high in that area 
of generous rainfall, and in one lower 
field where seven men were working 
in a field containing principally red 
clover and timothy, the yield was ex¬ 
pected to run between 3 *4 to 3% tons 
per acre. The hay is all cut and hauled 
into the barn with two trucks and a 
team. Although principally red clover 
and timothy, Mr. Hurford uses a mix¬ 
ture of red clover, alsike, white dutch 
clover, timothy, western rye and or¬ 
chard grass. Some of these grasses and 
clovers are particularly valuable for 
pasture purposes. Asked if he followed 
the practice of rotating his pastures, 
Mr. Hurford said that in 1945 he rotated 
three fields, but last year was unable 
to do it for lack of fencing. 

An interesting sidelight on life in 
Comox was brought to light when we 
noticed some curious streaks and spots 
of white sand in. the lane. It appears 
that the area experienced an earth¬ 
quake shock in June, 1945, which was 
strong enough to damage the chimney 
of the house, move the piano to the 
centre of the room, knock enough dishes 
to the floor so that they picked up two 
basketfuls of pieces, and throw up these 
streaks and patches of white sand in 
the lane.—H.S.F. 


How the Co-op. Worked Last Year 

N The Country Guide for April (pages 
56-7) an account was given of a farm 
machinery co-operative in northwestern 
Saskatchewan, which is called the 
Round Hill Agricultural Production Co¬ 
operative Association. Since then, a 
copy of the annual report of the Asso¬ 
ciation for 1946 has been received, in- 
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formation from which may be of inter¬ 
est to readers. Since then, also, we have 
received from the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Co-operation and Co¬ 
operative Development a copy of Co¬ 
operative Farming Study Bulletin No. 
10, copies of which may be obtained on 
request to the Department. 

The Round Hill organization wound 
up the year with a surplus of $138.72. 
Of this amount 80 per cent ($111.02) 
was distributed among the members as 
a patronage dividend. Total revenue 
during the year amounted to $4,672, 
derived from work done for members 
and non-members. Of this amount, 
non-members provided $579.78. Expendi¬ 
tures were $2,036.45 for wages and 
salaries, $579.07 for repairs, $1,212.95 for 
fuel and supplies, $604.50 for deprecia¬ 
tion, and $27.70 was added to the re¬ 
serve fund, which now stands at $167.70. 

During the year, a four-furrow trac¬ 
tor plow was added to the equipment, 
at a cost of $200, and a power binder 
costing $548.70. 

The season’s work, with average cost 
per acre shown in parenthesis, included 
the following: 1,201 acres with the tiller 
(72 cents); 1,175 acres disced (45 cents); 
228 acres plowed ($1.33); 217 acres cut 
with a binder (75 cents); 141 acres cul¬ 
tivated (43 cents); 20 acres seeded (78 
cents). In addition, 12,860 bushels of 
wheat were threshed at 12 cents a 
bushel, 5,262 bushels of barley at eight 
cents, and 8,854 bushels of oats at six 
cents. 

As it worked out, each member re¬ 
ceived work by the tractor and suitable 
piece of equipment for 2.78 hours per 
share held in the Association. 


Mid-Season Annual Pastures 

PASTURE difficulties are more evident 
* during August and September when 
the grasses have lost their succulence 
and have become brown and short, as 
well as less palatable. A bushel of fall 
rye and two bushels of oats seeded the 
latter part of June will help along 
pastures well into the fall. Millet may 
be seeded as late as July 15 if moisture 
conditions are favorable. This is not 
always true in the drier portions of 
the prairie provinces, but where the 
outlook is promising, seeding at 20-25 
pounds per acre on good, clean, well- 
prepared land will provide good pasture 
after the crop is 10 inches to a foot in 
height. 

Rape or kale, which can be seeded 
any time up to the end of July, will be 
ready for pasturing in six to eight 
weeks, and will be very satisfactory for 
the fall finishing of lambs. These an¬ 
nual pastures, in addition to the after- 
math from meadows, especially those 
containing some alfalfa, should carry 
the livestock through until the better 
fall grass comes with the rains. 


Stack All The Hay 

If AY that is properly stacked will keep 
for as long as 20 years. This empha¬ 
sizes the importance of proper stacking, 
which means, in the first place, a high 
stack with a minimum of roof; and a 
sloping roof so that the rain and moist¬ 
ure will run off, rather than into the 
stack. 

A large, high stack exposes a min¬ 
imum of surface to the weather and 
the rain; and where a hay-pole or other 
type of derrick is used, the loads are 
generally dropped in the centre of the 
stack and tend to pack it more than at 
the outside. This packing tends to keep 
the centre of the stack high since there 
will be less settling in the centre than 
at the edges. Sometimes a high centre 
is provided by starting a stack, say 16 
feet wide, and sloping it out to about 20 
feet wide before topping. Under such 
circumstances, the stack will be quite 
sure to settle more on the outside than 
in the centre, which can be well 
tramped. 

Even if a good supply of hay has 
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Young Canadians have made Skippy Play Togs their 
favorite because Skippys are durable and can take the 
kind of punishment normal healthy children hand out. 
Children love Skippys because they are comfortable . . . 
proportioned properly to fit . . . large buttons and button 
holes . . . lined shoulder straps that prevent curling and 
binding. Always insist on Skippys, 
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In pioneer days grain was threshed by hand with the flail. The first 
threshing machines were developed between 1830 and 1850. 


Settlers poured into the West; 
Those vast spaces could never 
have been tilled and harvested 
by hand methods. Soon great 
fleets of modern Massey-Harris 
machines were let loose on the 
prairies. Mile on mile the fields 
of golden wheat waved. In a 
few years, Canada became the 
granary of the world. 

Today even more modern 
Massey-Harris machines are at 
work helping Canadian farmers 
to produce more grain in less 
time and at lower cost than 
ever before. 


# Up till about 1830 the farmer 
built his own house. He and his 
family produced their own food 
and made most of their own 
clothing. At that time, the farmer 
raised little more than was re¬ 
quired for his own family. 

Then in rapid succession came 
a large number of inventions 
which have completely revolu¬ 
tionized farming. Within half 
a century the reaping machine, 
horse-rake, seed drill, binder, 
threshing machine and other im¬ 
plements brought a cheaper, 
faster way of getting farm work 
done. Farmers began raising 
products to sell, instead of just 
to sustain themselves and their 
families. 

Then came the building of the 
first transcontinental railroad. 
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been carried over, it is always good 
practice in western Canada to stack all 
the hay that can be made, because a 
single hard winter and one dry summer 
may change the feed supplies picture 
completely. 

Livestock production pays off best 
over the years, when it is carried on 
consistently year after year. To have to 
reduce livestock numbers on the farm 
because feed supplies have run short 
is nearly always unprofitable. 


Cut Alfalfa Early 

W ESTERN Canada has not yet be¬ 
come really alfalfa conscious. This 
crop is so valuable because of its high 
protein content and its helpful influence 
in maintaining soil fertility, that it 
should be found on every farm where 
it can be induced to grow. The protein 
element in livestock feed is of primary 
importance because it is associated with 
rapid growth. Rapid growth, in turn, 
means low-cost production, which, un¬ 
der any circumstances, makes for more 
profitable feeding. 

Alfalfa will do well on almost any soil 
that is well drained and is not too acid. 
In north central Saskatchewan it does 
particularly well on the lighter loams 
and sandy soil. 

So many of our livestock feed crops 
are low in protein content that this ele¬ 
ment in feed is relatively expensive. 
Moreover, only a part of the protein in 
farm crops is digestible, and the amount 
of digestible protein varies with the 
maturity of the crop. For these reasons 
it is particularly important that alfalfa 
be used, either for pasture or for hay, 
when its protein content is highest. 
Young plants are higher in protein con¬ 
tent than mature stalks; leaves con¬ 
tain about 22 per cent of protein, and 
the stems only about 10 per cent. When 
cut before bloom and cured so as to 
reserve the maximum number of green 
leaves, alfalfa hay contains about 14 
per cent digestible protein. By mid- 
blossom the protein content drops to 
around 11 per cent; and by the time 
the plants are about three-quarters in 
bloom, it drops still further to 10 per 
cent. 

All this indicates that the best time 
to cut alfalfa for hay is at the begin¬ 
ning of the blossom period. Also, be¬ 
cause the leaves contain so much more 
protein than the stems, special care is 
necessary to preserve as many of them 
as possible. If the hay is only allowed 
to partially cure in the swath before 
raking into windrows, more of the leaves 
will be retained; and, generally speak¬ 
ing, the less handling the crop is given 
the better. 


Good Grass Is An Asset 

POIL erosion is a serious problem on 
^ a number of farms in the prairie 
provinces for the reason that land was 
originally plowed out of native grass 
when it would have served the owner’s 
purpose better to have left it as pasture. 
In recent years these earlier mistakes 
have been brought forcibly to light, and 
the lack of grass and fibre from grass 
roots has helped to develop serious 
wind and water erosion even in some of 
the better farming areas. 

A substantial number of fairly large 
areas of submarginal land are suitable 
only for the production of grass, and 
since these lands were originally plowed 
up, they are now chiefly covered by 
weeds that are of little value for live¬ 
stock feed. The result is that land 
which) should have been an asset has 
become a liability. 

Even if the revenue from these sub¬ 
marginal lands can never be as high 
as from good wheat land, it can still be 
made to bring in a steady revenue. 
Moreover, even in good wheat areas 
there are spots where grass is the only 
crop to be grown, and on the range 
land, the carrying capacity of the land 
can be greatly improved by reseeding 
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or the reestablishment of productive 
grasses. Failure to take advantage of 
the productive qualities of good grass 
properly used is costing western Can¬ 
ada and the owners of farm land many 
millions of dollars each year. 


seed is very important, because the 
seed is dropped very readily when the 
plant becomes mature. 

Brome grass does not shatter readily 
and should therefore be harvested when 
the seed is quite firm. This will be when 
the heads have a distinct brown tinge, 
with some of them almost black and the 
stems still showing a green tinge. 

Sweet clover seed matures very un¬ 
evenly, and generally the crop is 
harvested when two-thirds of the seed 
pods are brown. Sometimes one can 
take advantage of a dull day or a heavy 
dew so as to secure well matured, plump 
seeds. 


When To Cut For Seed 

C RESTED wheat grass seed is ready to 
harvest when the heads have turned 
brown and the stems are still green. The 
final test is to press the seed endways 
between the thumb and forefinger. If 
it buckles or bends instead of breaking 
or flattening out, it is ready to harvest. 
Correct time to cut crested wheat grass 


One Man Erects Pole Stacker and Boom 

His head work enabled him to erect and guy a 52-foot pole with one helper 
and team at first and eventually alone 

I AST summer I borrowed from my as both guy and hoist rope. It is carried 
" neighbor a copy of your Workshop to an anchor and pulley due west of the 
Guide and decided to erect a pole hay- main pole. To it is attached a team of 
stacker with a horizontal swinging horses. As the horses advance the main 
boom. It was a great success. There pole rises. When the pole is at an angle 
were difficulties to be overcome, of of about 45 degrees the hoist rope will 
course. The main one was how to set a lift the pulley and chain off the hook, 
big heavy Balm of Gilead up on end as, As the main pole continues to a vertical 
when and where required. This pole was position, the pulley slides down the 
52 feet long, about six inches across the hoist rope, when it can be recovered, 
top and about 12 or 14 inches across the The sketch shows only three guy 
butt. I am not a second Paul Bunyan ropes on the main pole. Actually four 
by any means, so I had to figure some- are used, but the fourth is not anchored 
thing out. I am sending the resulting until the gin pole is lowered and re¬ 
idea along to you on the chance that moved. It is not shown as it plays no 
you will think it of value to some part in the erection. Axles cut into suit- 
other reader. able lengths and pointed make good 

To start with, the main pole lies anchors. A stout anchor is needed for 
east and west on the ground (see dia- the hoist rope. There may be better 
gram). A light gin pole is set up about ways of doing this erection job. All I 
three feet to the north of the main pole claim for this method is that it is orig- 
at a point about 15 feet west of the inal with me. I did not know where to 
small end. The gin pole used was a go for information or advice and so I 
stout, dry-cured poplar rail about 25 whacked this idea out of my own head, 
or 30 feet long, about four inches across The main trick is to see that those 
the top and about eight inches across anchors are spaced correctly and to see 
the butt. Near the top a strong hook that the guy ropes allow the pole to rise 
(shaped something like a meat hook) is without tangling, 
bolted on arid from this, by means of I erected a pole with one helper four 
a short loop of chain, a pulley is sus- times last summer. The last time I did 
pended. it alone. It took me about two hours 

Before erection of the gin pole this and I had no trouble. I believe the 
pulley must be threaded with the 125- horizontal boom is a stronger arrange- 
foot hoist rope. The gin pole is fairly ment than the inclined swinging boom, 
light and one man can lift the small because the thrust is straight down the 
end from the ground onto the back of pole. The horizontal boom allows dump- 
a hayrack. From here, by means of a ing of the load anywhere on the stack, 
rope anchor and pulley, a horse can be which I made 25 by 50 feet, 
used to pull it into a vertical position. I am inclined to believe one should 
The gin pole is held in position by three make his equipment strong enough to 
guy ropes attached to anchors A, B, C. hoist a ton or 30 cwt . with out strain. 
Anchors A and O lie due east and west, He should ^ a hayloader behind a 
almost in line with the mam pole, lm- , , 

mediately to the north side of it. An- hayrack and hoist hls load Wlth slmgs 
chor B lies due north of the butt of the one crac ^- He would then be able 
gin pole. The guy rope at B must be to stack hay faster and with less labor 
adjusted so that the gin pole leans at than he can with the new-fangled gim- 
all times to the south so that the sus- cracks turned out by the machine com- 
pended pulley is above the main pole. panies today.— G. L. Pritchard, Wetaski- 

The main pole is shown with two 85- win, Alberta. 


Along the all-Canada highway 

from your home town to Banff, “ 

Lake Louise and the Big Bend 

or via Nelson and Penticton to the Pacific Coast and 
California, lie the world-famous vacation attractions of 
North America. Nowhere has Nature lavished more 
variety of scenery. Whether your preference runs to 
snow-capped mountains, emerald lakes, sea coasts, big 
cities or primeval forest retreats . . . 
you’ll find your favorite vacation 

jA 9 . spot in the Western Wonderlands of 

the Pacific Coast. 


Mm f the places that offer the finest in 

* recreation and relaxation. Lakes and 

streams where "40-pounders" test 
your fishing skill . . . mile-high golf courses, where cool, 
pine-scented breezes add a "lift" to your game. Relax 
on sunny white beaches where Pacific surf refreshes and 
stimulates. 

Only by highway you see ALL f == * s v 

the West. Only GREYHOUND 
can take you there in first-class 
Super Coach comfort at such mBf y 
low cost. 


SAMPLE LOW ROUND TRIP FARES TO THE 


PACIFIC COAS 


Between 


Saskatoon 


Edmonton 


Lethbrid 


Transportation Tax Extra 


For FREE travel folders and full 
information regarding fares and 
schedules, write the Greyhound 
Travel Bureau, Southam -Building, 
Calgary. 


Anchor 


Layout of poles and rope to enable one man to erect pole stacker. 
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CASH ALLOWANCE 
ON YOUR MAGNETO 


AMERICAN BOSCH 
MAGNETO 


HORTICULTURE 


ernnew 


am * *!**H 


« Does your magneto 
need repairing ? Many 
farmers are discovering 
ft that it’s actually more 

L economical to replace 

© than to repair—under 

I F ^ the ne_w American 

1*^ Think of it! A new 
P moa'rrw AmericanBosch 

Super Powered Mag¬ 
neto! Modern — it employs Alnico — amazing 
new, more powerful magnet metal. Modern—it 
has fewer rotating parts . . . less expensive parts 
.. sturdier, more dependable construction. Ask 
any American Bosch service station about trade- 
in plan or write for details. 


[Guide photo. 

A well-planned and sheltered farmstead, such as this on the J. /. Bell farm, Kerrobert, 
Sask., adds greatly to the enjoyment of farm living. 


My First Prairie Garden 

I T was grand and glorious that May¬ 
day I planned and laid out my first 
garden on the prairie. The sod was 
broken the spring before and disced 
quite a few times. On some of the plot 
an old haystack had stood, so it all 
worked very nicely. Spring plowed sod 
rots better than fall plowed. 

My garden was to be a thing of 
beauty and a joy for summer. I raked 
it all nice and smooth, made it into 
plots about four feet by six feet, with 
a nice path around each bed, which 
extended along one end of the plot. I 
worked at it for days and always the 
same ritual—breakfast, dishes, sweep¬ 
ing, babies’ care—bed-making, and feed¬ 
ing the chickens we had managed to 
bring through the hard winter of 1905-6 
in spite of the determination of the 
weasels to have a night snack of them. 
It did look very nice, with beds rounded 
up, patted even with a 10-inch board 
which I stood on to make rows, then 
plant, cover, turn the board over and 
repeat. Empty packets were put on buck 
brush sticks to mark where each vege¬ 
table was planted. It surely was in pretty 
patterns. I was so proud of the beds 
and could hardly wait until hubby 
came home from breaking sod for an¬ 
other homesteader, which was the only 
means we had of making a grubstake 
until the homestead started to yield 
an income. He thought it very nice but 
said it was too much work (a real 
westerner) and had never seen a 
garden put that way. Might be all right 
in the south where they had lots of 
moisture and not much wind, but did 
think those humps (mind you, he called 
them that) would dry out too quickly. 
He offered to help finish if we put the 
rest in rows; then he could cultivate 
with a horse and I could tend to the 
beds. 

He made the rows. I sorted seeds and 
planted, then he covered and in two or 
three hours had accomplished more than 
I had in two or three days. I could 
hardly wait for the plants to grow as 
I went about homely tasks tending- 
babies, milking the cow, household 
work, picking cow chips for the fire, 
helping to hitch the colt he was break¬ 
ing. I thought how nice the little beds 
would look when it rained and the seeds 
came through. But alas, it was a windy 
season. Even the onions I had taken 
such pains to set right side up as Gram 
had taught me, kept blowing out of 
their shallow rows. After the wind sub¬ 
sided the beds got hard and dry and as 
we were then hauling water, I could not 
water them. What few plants had the 
courage to come through soon withered 
and died and after the first wind storm 
I never saw the markers again. 

We did have a nice garden in the 
rows, as they were put in deeper and 
better. Hubby never mentioned the beds. 


But late in the summer he said, “Think 
I better disc one end of the garden. 
There don’t seem to be anything there 
but weeds, after so much rain.” So there 
went my beds and never again have I 
tried to plant in beds here in the prairie. 
When neighbors comment on my won¬ 
derful gardens, as we have shelterbelts 
now, I just smile to myself as I think of 
my first garden which would have been 
a complete failure if I had had my way. 
—Homesteader’s Partner, Bowness, Alta. 


He Found A Hardy Crab 

ABOUT eleven years ago you were 
■*"*' giving out seedling apple trees one 
year old as a premium to subscribers 
and I was one. Among the ones I re¬ 
ceived there was a crab apple that was 
extra good when ripe, average diameter 
1*4 inches; from stem to blossom two 
inches; flesh red to the core; skin thin; 
No. 1 for jell or jam. This is extra hardy 
and last fall was the sixth crop for it. 
Have top-worked the others on wood 
from Brooks, Lacombe and anything 
that looks like an apple, but find noth¬ 
ing to equal it for jell. Trail is the next 
•best with Osman third on the list. Olga 
is good, but small. 

Columbia is a heavy yielder but fruit 
is rather small. Robin does very well 
here. I have four-year-old buds pro¬ 
ducing this year, but the nicest of the 
standard varieties I have are Battle- 
ford and Blushed Calville. They are ex¬ 
cellent apples and I believe hardy 
enough to stand this climate with a 
good shelterbelt which I think is as 
necessary on the south as on the north 
or west, as the sun warms up the south 
side of the trees and the sap thaws out, 
then bingo—10 or 15 below and the bark 
is split. Have found that an armful of 
hay hanging in the limbs or old rags to 
keep the sun off in April may help a 
lot. Have used the tops of the spruce 
hedge with good effect. I have also 
noticed that trees that have come 
through the winter have been killed 
out by frosts in May when not sheltered 
from the south wind and sun. 

I have quite a few neighbors who are 
showing an interest in fruit trees now. 
I tell them what little I know and show 
them, but too many are hard to con¬ 
vince that they can grow most of their 
own fruit—apples, plums, cherries, pos¬ 
sibly pears and berries—if they give it 
a good try.—R. Addy, Alhambra, Alta. 


FE THERS TON HA UCH&CO. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


WHV NOT EARN EXTRA MONEY during 

spring, summer and fall gathering 
medicinal roots, herbs, plants. Hundreds growing wild 
in fields, forests. WORTH UP TO $12 POUND. We tell you 
how to know, gather, sell such plants, and how to make 
BIG MONEY growing some in small space or back yard# 
Pleasant, profitable hobby. Send stamp for full details. 
SPEC. M. O. CO.. DPT. S, ISLINGTON. ONT. 


(DERRIS DUST) 

• Kills biting and sucking insects— 
harmless to humans and animals, 
Safe on edible top vegetables. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
^fc. Winnipeg Calgary 

New Westminster Jr 


Dividends for Shelterbelts 

IT was quite a dry summer the year we 
* put out our first shipment of trees 
from Indian Head. The land had been 
worked for two years previously. As I 
had never lived on the prairie before, 
I was very anxious to get trees started 
to break the flat scene. In fact, before 
we had the trees going I used to put in 
mammoth sunflowers; and were they 


GENUINE WINCHARGER 

Available Now! 

New Super Model WINCO gen- 
1 erates current in 5-mile wind. 

Cheapest Electricity is developed 
I by 

GENUINE WINCHARGER 

1 dee (pan. CoctU eUal&i <n wnite.. 


LIGHTNING RODS 

FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan territory only. Com¬ 
plete line of Fire Extinguishers. Write for details 
to 

WESTERN FIRE PROTECTION CO. 

201 Osborne Street Winnipeg 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man. 
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Cutting fuel wood can be a mighty 
irksome job when your saw begins 
to dull and “bind.” That’s when the 
Black Diamond Websaw File comes 
in handy. Touching up the cutting 
teeth right there in the field is just 
a few minutes’ easy work with this 
fast-cutting, pocket-size file. Its spe¬ 
cially designed teeth and four cut¬ 
ting faces give you the greatest 
number of efficient filing strokes 
your money can buy. 

Get some Black Diamond 6-inch 
Round Gulleting Files, too, for 
rounding and deepening gullets. 
Also—Slim Tapers for handsaws; 
B. C. Special Crosscut Files for 
crosscut saws. Available at your 
hardware or implement merchant’s. 

Write for FREE instruction sheet 
on websaw filing. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO. . Port Hops, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 


FILES 



FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE Ihl CANADA BY CANADIANS 
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ever a blessing to the chickens, both 
wild and tame, on the hot summer days. 

Although the summer of 1910 was 
dry, we nursed our cuttings and small 
trees along. We did not lose many and 
these we replaced later. During all these 
years the trees have been a joy and a 
profit. We had gardens when neighbors 
considered setting out trees foolishness. 
They had none because they had no 
trees to catch the snow or break off the 
drying out winds. The trees were so nice 
for the children to play hide and seek 
in and have tea parties under their cool 
shade. As some of the old trees died 
out (mostly willows and poplars) and 
new ones took their place, they were 
used for kindling, no mean interest on 
the prairie, as every piece of wood was 
valuable in those days. It is nice to have 
trees to sit under, to sew or do some 
piece of handicraft on a hot afternoon, 
and for swings and hammock. 

There should have been a law requir¬ 
ing that homesteaders must put out 
shelterbelts before obtaining their pa¬ 
tents. So many came and took the land, 
only to stay a few years as they thought, 
but found themselves still staying on. 
We always had nice perennial flowers 
and roses, which I’m sure would not 
survive without protection of some kind 
and the trees were there to give it. I 
do think a shelterbelt is a necessity for 
a successful garden on the open prairie. 

If we were planting again we would 
not put out caragana, as they take a 
space of 20 to 30 feet all around the 
garden where nothing grows. We like 
ash and maple better, a few poplars and 
lilacs for hedges, as they are the last 
to lose their leaves in the fall and 
caraganas are the first. The lilacs are 
so beautiful when in bloom. Yes, a 
shelterbelt means lots of hard work, 
but repays many times over for every 
minute spent there in dividends and 
pleasure.— Mrs. V. M. Brown, Bowness, 
Alta. 


A Paean To The Wild Rose 

By Margaret W. Virtue 
Bright gems that glorify the place 
To which their wealth is clinging; 
With anthems loud are joyfully 
To their Creator singing. 

I T is surely a wise dispensation of 
Providence that the lowly places of 
the land should be the habitation from 
which the beauty of the wild roses 
spring. For here it is that nature weaves 
one of her fairest tapestries when she 
embroiders the highways and byways 
with their glowing loveliness. Down 
lanes and along roadsides there are 
clusters of them starring the greenery. 
They make a winding trail of color in 
among the trees. They spangle the tops 
of ditches, and rub against weeds and 
dusty unkept grass, but that enhances 
rather than dims their beauty. 

If the crocuses are the heralds of 
spring it is the wild roses which are 
foremost in the van of summer’s bril¬ 
liant pageantry. A surpliced choir 
aglow! singing of love and humility to 
those who care to stop and listen. They 
weave a magic spell about us with 
their freshness and simplicity so that 
we needs must stop to examine more 
closely the wonder of them. So delicate 
yet radiant is the blush-pink, rose and 
waxen-white of their open flowers; with 
buds like tiny, curled, tropic shells, 
against the emerald of their leaves. So 
ethereal they look, that one might think 
a friendly angel had moulded them 
from the first flushed bars of dawn, and 
dropped them here for us to marvel at. 

It is enchantment to walk among 
them in the early morning, when on 
their leaves and petals the sunbeams 
set the dewdrops there aflame. The air 
around is laden with their rare perfume; 
and we are lifted above the level of the 
mundane affairs of every-day life to 
another plane of serenity and peace. 
We shall always pay due homage to 


the cultured roses that reign supreme 
in formal gardens. Prize roses which 
can each boast of a wonderful pedigree; 
roses that have made history. But it is 
the wild rose of the country lanes that 
holds first place in the exiles’ memory 
of home, for like a remembered lovely 
scene or a haunting melody they cling 
to the heart, because they are elusive 
dream-flowers of light and music. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in heraldry and architecture it is the 
modest rose of the wayside which has 
been consecrated. The wild rose is the 
state flower of North Dakota, Iowa, 
New York, and Georgia in U.S.A. It is 
also the emblem of the province of 
Alberta, Canada. In the old lands chil¬ 
dren string their berries together to 
make necklaces, and some housewives 
use their “rose-apple” to make a wild 
fruit preserve. 

The wild rosebush itself does not con¬ 
form to the shapely beauty attained by 
any other well bred bush; it has an 
inquisitive habit of straying, instead 
of discreetly keeping within its own 
boundary. It climbs and curves its 
stems into natural bowers, or indiffer¬ 
ently sweeps the ground. Restraint is 
useless, for freedom it must have. Not 
for any formal garden these—although 
they are fit for a king’s. They are the 
queens of the big wild flower garden 
whose seeds the Creator planted when 
He fashioned the earth, that they 
might glorify the humble places with 
their beauty. Nor is the usefulness 
ended when they shed their summer 
gowns, for when the snow covers the 
earth their prickly stems reach above it 
with a gift of crimson berries for the 
delectation of our winter birds. Surely 
it can be said of them that they serve 
their purpose in life—royally. 

No priceless treasure ever culled 

From sheltered beauty flaunting 

Her fairest posies, has eclipsed 

The wild rose gift undaunting. 


Freezing For Home Use 

T HERE are very few fast-freezing 
units established in individual farm 
homes in western Canada, but there is 
a rapidly growing number of commer¬ 
cial locker plants being established 
which serve a constantly growing num¬ 
ber of farm families. Fast-freezing has 
resulted in many errors being made in 
the early stages of its development, ac¬ 
cording to W. R. Philips, Division of 
Horticulture, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, but the advantages of 
fast-frozen food products, from the 
standpoint of easy preparation and 
palatability of the food, are being rapid¬ 
ly reconciled. Mr. Philips points out that 
delay between harvest and freezing, re¬ 
sults in loss of much of the fresh, aro¬ 
matic flavor which accompanies fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The sooner, 
therefore, the products can be frozen 
after harvest the better. 

He points out that vegetables and 
some fruits should be blanched before 
freezing, which means placing the 
product in boiling water or a steam 
cabinet for a short time. This arrests 
chemical changes caused by the activity 
of certain enzymes which will cause 
taint or off-flavors. Frozen products 
should also be packaged before freezing 
and heavily waxed cellophane or rubber 
materials are very satisfactory, since 
what is needed is a package that will 
prevent the material from drying out. 
The package should preferably be rec¬ 
tangular in shape so that the space in 
the locker can be most economically 
used. The products are frozen preferably 
before being placed in the locker and 
the locker storage itself should be kept 
at a temperature of zero at all times. 
Higher temperatures contribute to de¬ 
terioration at a much higher rate, even 
if the product still remains frozen. 


Chipman Weed Killers 


ATI Aninc The proven all-purpose weed killer. Kills all weeds 
A I LAulllC and grasses. 


CHIPMAN 2,4-D 


The proven selective weed killer. Kills wide 
variety of weeds without damage to grains 
or grasses. 


Write today for literature and prices. 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


EDMONTON 


WINNIPEG 


SASKATOON 
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LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT 


Alemite Lever Type Gun 
—Model 6578-E, one pound 
capacity. Develops 10,000 
lbs. pressure ... a quick, 
clean, efficient and sure 
method of farm lubrication. 


To meet your schedules, 
it’s important to keep your mach¬ 
inery in first-class running condi¬ 
tion. Breakdowns and delays in 
the operation of your farm 
machinery may prove costly . . . 
that’s why it’s wise to lubricate 
efficiently and regularly with 
ALEMITE Lubrication Equip¬ 
ment. 

Save time and money this year by 
avoiding unnecessary break¬ 
downs . . . lubricate with the 
world’s finest lubricating equip¬ 
ment — ALEMITE. 

ALEMITE Lubrication Equip¬ 
ment is the only lubricating 
equipment made in Canada . . . 
designed specially for farm use. 


1610 1612 


1641 1627 


1629 


Alemite Fittings are designed to provide for complete 
lubrication. Worn out fittings are a menace to valu¬ 
able machinery . . . replace them with Alemite’s 
specially hardened fittings — standard equipment with 
all manufacturers of Canadian Farm Implements* 


Model 6536-R Volume Pressure 
Pump. Equipped with 7 ft. High 
Pressure hose. Is built to with¬ 
stand hard usage and makes 
lubrication easier, faster, and 
surer. 
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Alemite Lubrication Systems and Equipment. Bassick Casteis and fuinitiiie Glides. 
South Wind Automotive Heaters, Stewait-Warner Radios 
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Straight - combining 
heavy wheat with the 
big-capacity No. 55. 


"DEMEMBER when you first drove 
the new family car? You were 
thrilled to the core and proud as a 
peacock, weren’t you? 

Well, sir, at your first opportunity 
get up on the “king’s throne”—the 
operator’s platform of the new John 
Deere No. 5 5 Twelve-Foot Self- 
Propelled Combine—put it through 
its paces in light or heavy grain . . . 
standing or windrowed crops and 
you’ll experience the same “lift” you 
felt ’way back then. 

Relax with the ease of steering it 
on the straightaway or around cor¬ 
ners . . . watch the greedy way it 
handles the heaviest grain with never 
a grumble, never a groan . . . test the 
wide range of operadng speeds — 
from a mere crawl to any speed up to 
six miles per hour . . . put it up to 
nine miles per hour in transporting 
. .. take it across field ditches—you’ll 
find it has the flexibility of a bull 
snake. 

Sample the threshed 
grain for cleanness and 


freedom from cracking—look behind 
the combine. You’ll agree the No. 55 
saves more grain—that it is a master 
thresher through and through. You’ll 
also agree that you’ve never before 
been in such complete command of 
your harvest. 

For complete information on this 
new combine, see your John Deere* 
dealer. Free folder will be sent upon 
request. 


Picking up 
windrowed 
grain with the 
No. 55. 


Frank Words About Immigration 

Some of the reasons why our present, or any alternative government will have 
a difficult job of devising a widely acceptable immigration policy 

By A. R. M. LOWER 


»FTER the first world war, it being 
f\ given to few to see that the pre- 
V % vious age had ended, efforts were 
made to resume one of its most 
[ prominent features, mass immigration. 
| In 1919 few people understood that the 
great Volkerwanderung of the 19th 
century was drawing to a close: Most 
thought that the war had only inter¬ 
rupted a flow that would eventually 
give Canada a much larger population: 
It was not realized that the supply of 
good land in the West was, like others 
of Canada’s “inexhaustible” resources, 
not far from exhausted; there were no 
fresh Saskatchewans. 

Interested parties would not accept 
such a view and throughout the period 
there was a great deal of pressure to 
remove all restraints on importing im¬ 
migrants. This came not only from the 
railways and land companies but from 
industrial interests that wished to re¬ 
peat for Canada the American experi¬ 
ence of cheap factory labor. The docility 
of poor foreign immigrants has made 
them desirable “hands” and upon their 
semi-slave labor much North American 
industry has flourished. During the 
period after the war, efforts seem to 
have been made to bring in, not per¬ 
sons from the British Isles, but peasants 
from eastern Europe, who would be 


single generation called for too great 
a step in adaptation on the part of the 
children of recently arrived immigrants, 
however good these latter might be 
intrinsically. Immigration was proving 
as injurious for the quality of the pop¬ 
ulation as it was ineffective for the 
quantity. 

The man who will work for a low 
wage will always drive out the man 
who has been accustomed to a higher; 
to a clergyman from England or a 
carpenter from Poland, Canadian pay 
seems high. But it is lower than 
American; consequently, other things 
being equal, the Canadian clergyman 
or carpenter goes to the United States. 
Sir Richard Gresham, in the days of 
good Queen Bess, formulated the rule 
that “cheap money drives out dear,” a 
sound monetary maxim. Just so will 
“cheap” men drive out “dear,” an equal¬ 
ly sound sociological principle. If the 
movement of population were complete¬ 
ly free throughout the world, there is 
little question who within a few gen¬ 
erations would inherit the earth; it 
would be a class of man not much liked 
in Canada, the only human being who 
seems to be able to stand heat and 
cold, hunger and thirst, the Arctics or 
the tropics, who will work cheerfully 
from dawn to dusk on wages on which 


In 1946 Prof. A. R. M. Lower, an occasional Guide contributor, 
now occupying the chair of history at Queen’s University, pub¬ 
lished his new history of Canada, “From Colony to Nation,’’ 
Longmans, Green & Co., Toronto; $5.00. Few histories have been 
so fearlessly or entertainingly written, and few have divided 
opinion so sharply. One eminently respectable Toronto periodical 
describes it as a “dangerous vx>rk.” The views on immigration, 
published here as an article, are from pages 489 and 490. The 
editors of The Guide recommend the book to all except those 
ivho wish to retain their prejudices unimpaired. 


least acquainted with Canadian con¬ 
ditions. Farm laborers and servant girls 
were still the official foundations of the 
state but somehow or other after ar¬ 
riving they frequently got transmuted 
into factory hands and by 1931, 60 per 
cent of the new arrivals lived in cities. 
There was little knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems of population and not until the 
end of the 1920’s were scientific studies 
available to guide public policy. By 
that time the movement was working 
to a close. Considerable agitation against 
it was developing for racial and re¬ 
ligious reasons and shortly after the 
great depression set in. Prime Minister 
Bennett intervened and immigration 
virtually ceased. 

This last wave of immigration had 
proved much like all previous ones. At 
the end of the period two-thirds of the 
“immigrants” could not be found. Not 
only that but there was a heavy em- 
I igration of the native-born to the 
I United States. If Canada had retained 
all her own natural increase during the 
period and all the immigration which 
came to her, she would have had a 
population in 1931 of about 11,622,000. 
Instead she had one of 10,377,000. There 
was a “leakage” of 1,245,000. An “im¬ 
migration” of persons born in the 
United States of 85,000 only succeeded 
in decreasing the American-born pop¬ 
ulation of Canada by 30,000. Meanwhile 
the Canadian-born population of the 
United States had increased at a rate 
that suggested an emigration of the 
native-born from Canada of about 300,- 
000, a figure which included too many 
young people of energy and good 
education. To replace them within a 


other men would starve, and who seems 
to have more disease-resistant anti¬ 
toxins in him that any other known 
specimen of the human animal: the 
Chinese coolie. The men who demand 
least from life drive out the men who 
demand more. From 1921 to 1931 the 
increase of Canadian-born profession¬ 
als in the United States and of 
European-born peasants in Canada in¬ 
dicated how inexorably this “Gresham’s 
Law of Immigration” was working. 

The immigration of 1921-31 created 
serious stresses and strains in Canadian 
society. Labor opposed it because it was 
pretty sure of its deliberate cheap wage 
aspects. The French opposed it be¬ 
cause they objected to foreigners being 
aided to settle in the West while the 
native-born had to depend on their 
own resources and because immigrants 
assimilate to the English group. The 
Protestant churches came to oppose 
the new immigration, for it was heavily 
weighted towards Catholicism. (Roman 
Catholics of non-British, non-French 
origin increased in Canada. 1921-1931, 
by about 100 per cent.) English-speak¬ 
ing western farmers opposed it, for the 
European immigrant was steadily driv¬ 
ing them off the land. But none of this 
opposition was of sufficient strength to 
countervail the influence of “the in¬ 
terests” (of which the railways were 
the chief), with a government such as 
Mr. King’s (1921-1930), which had no 
social ideas of its own and responded 
to the strongest pressure. It took the 
largest depression in history to end an 
influx that was rapidly becoming social¬ 
ly injurious. 
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check fresh swelling 

promptly to help prevent 7k 
permanent injury %f Jfa 


MILK RECORDS 
PAY OFF 


Continued from Page 10 


When used as soon as swell- \\(M| 
ing is noticed, often Absorbine 
lets you keep horse at work. 
Absorbine, a time-tested tIeSFiI 
remedy, brings fast relief to n r I 
the injury. It speeds the blood flow to 
the swelling to help carry off the con¬ 
gestion. Usually it relieves lameness and 
swelling in a few hours I 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a time- 
proved help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall and similar congestive 
troubles. It won’t blister or remove hair. A 
stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by many 
leading veterinarians. It costs only $2.50 
for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will 
prove its value many times 1 At all druggists. 

W. F. Young Inc,, Lyman House, Montreal. 


The list gives the average yields of 
all recorded daughters and yields of 
daughters and their dams where there 
are five or more daughter-dam pairs. 
Records shown have also been brought 
to maturity equivalent, basis two milk¬ 
ings a day. 

The significance of these dairy sire 
lists is illustrated by two examples taken 
more or less at random from the 1945 
list. Both sires are of the same breed. 
Sire No. 1 has eight tested daughters 
averaging 9,014 pounds of milk and 439 
pounds of fat. Of these eight, there are 
five whose dams also have records aver¬ 
aging 7,611 pounds of milk and 376 
pounds of fat. The five daughters of 
these dams averaged 9,059 pounds of 
milk and 462 pounds of fat. Thus the 
five daughters of this sire averaged 
1,448 pounds of milk each in excess of 
their dams’ average production, and 86 
pounds of fat in excess of their dams’ 
average fat. This would seem to indicate 
a progressive breeding policy in the use 
of a valuable sire. 

Sire No. 2 had eight tested daughters 
averaging 8,340 pounds of milk and 442 
pounds of fat. The dams of each of 
these eight daughters also have records 
which average 9,372 pounds milk and 
463 pounds fat. In this instance, the 
tested daughters averaged 1,032 pounds 
of milk and 21 pounds of fat less than 
their dams, which indicates that sire 
No. 2 decreased rather than increased 
milk production in that herd. 

For a number of years the list of 
dairy sires contained a sire’s index num¬ 
ber for each sire listed. This index 
number was worked out in the United 
States on the basis of a large number of 
records, and was computed by taking 
twice the daughter’s average production, 
minus that of the dam. The formula 
was based on the percentage of fat; 
and total fat in the milk and milk yield 
was determined from these two factors. 

G. H. Thornbery, assistant in charge 
of milk records in the B.C. Livestock 
Branch, from whom information for 
this article was obtained, says that this ! 
index number is at best a very rough 
estimate of the ability of a sire to 
transmit his qualities to his progeny. 
However, lack of uniformity in the care 
and management of dams and daugh¬ 
ters, differences in the quality of feeds 
and the amount of sickness and periods 
of off-feed interfere with the reliability 
of such index numbers, so that the sire 
list for 1946 issued in B.C. does not use 
this number. 


That’s what hundreds of milk producers will tell you about the WOOD’S 
MILK COOLER. Many of them have found that because of this one point 
alone, their Wood’s Coolers have actually paid for themselves. 


Read Below 
why the 

WOOD'S COOLER 
Cools Milk 
below 50° 

IN ONE HOUR 


7 can tick anything 
since / had my 
_ CUTTER VACCINES! 


You get real results with Cutter 
Vaccines! They’re made as care¬ 
fully as Cutter human products. 
Use blacklegol for blackleg, 

PELMENAL and HEMSEPTOL for 

hemorrhagic septicemia and other 
related diseases. Ask your druggist! 


Rapid circulation of the water 
is the reason for the high effi¬ 
ciency of the Wood’s Milk 
Cooler. This rapid circulation 
carries the heat away from the 
milk—and on to the cooling 
coils fast — preventing Ice 
formation which slows cooling. 
All cans cool down at the same 
time. This makes the Wood’s 
the fastest cooler you can buy. 


& Steel and 
Wooden Portable 
Grain Elevators 


AND NO WORK AND BOTHER WITH ICE 

Find out now about the Wood's Milk Cooler—more sold in Canada than all 
other makes. Write the factory for literature today. 


Extra strong construction. 
Large capacity. 

Available In three sizes. 


THE WOOD'S LINE 

MILKERS-MILK COOLERS-FEED GRINDERS-OAT ROLLERS 
ELECTRIC FENCERS—FARM FREEZERS—WATER HEATERS—WATER SYSTEMS 
HAY DRIERS—FARM VENTILATORS 


rt 


Supplying Also: 

• The “Famous” Monarch Grain Grinder. 

• Vane Rotary Pumps. 

• Pump Jacks. 

• Centrifugal Pumps. 

• No. 10 Mixers. 

Literature on request. Contact your local 
dealer, if your dealer cannot supply write 
to factory. 


THE 

PROVINCIAL EXHIBITION OF MANITOBA 

BRANDON 
June 30th-July 4th, 1947 

THE LARGEST EXHIBIT OF FARM MACHINERY IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipeg 


Canada 


cz/l/lonitor 

STORM SAFE 

WINDMILL 


FIGURES compiled for the year 1945 
* as to production by breeds are in¬ 
teresting. They show 4.3 per cent of 
the total cows in the B.C. cow testing 
associations to' have been Ayrshires, 
averaging 8,312 pounds of milk and 333 
pounds of fat; 27.2 per cent Guernseys 
averaging 7,914 pounds milk and 371 
pounds fat; 28.4 per cent Holsteins 
averaging 10,896 pounds milk and 393 
pounds fat; and 39.6 per cent Jerseys 
averaging 7,481 pounds milk and 367 
pounds fat. 

All of the experience of the cow test¬ 
ing associations in B.C., and elsewhere 
for that matter, indicates that the way 
to dairy herd profits lies through cow 
testing. Purebreds alone are not the 
answer, as the breed associations them¬ 
selves found out long ago. Disappoint¬ 
ments, too, are most frequently due to 
too much dependence on single records 
in the case of cows, or a single record 
of a sire’s dam. Likewise, freedom from 
disease and high resistance to infection 
are too generally disregarded and of 
great importance. 


HORSES • CATTLE • SHEEP • SWINE • POULTRY • HORTICULTURE 
HOMECRAFTS • SCHOOL EXHIBITS • INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 

The Show Window of Manitoba 

JUDGE A. G. BUCKINGHAM, S. C. MCLENNAN, 

President. Manager. 


Locate a Monitor anywhere—it needs very 
little attention. 

Automatic wind-governor controls wheel 
speed, reduces storm danger. Ball bear¬ 
ing turntable, sensitive to light winds. 
Iron-Vault gear case is moisture-proof, 
dust-proof. 

See your Monitor dealer, or write 


Authorized Agents 
in Saskatchewan for 


PEP-UP 

INACTIVE 

BULLS 


PREVENT 

8H y 

BREEDING- 


NAUGATUCK 2,4-D 

WEED KILLER 


Write Us For Quantity Prices 
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Small Conveniences Save T 

Useful ideas that cut costs on the farm 


Horn Guard 

This device 
is used to out- 

wit a cow with Hona 

a dangerous set / 

of horns. With 

it you can buy -rw 

an excellent — 

dairy cow and 

turn her loose ^ j) ^ ^ 

among a herd jflv 

of hornless 

cows without V 

running the V 

risk of her be¬ 
ing a nuisance, or positive danger. The 
hose must have a hole large enough 
so that it will slip more than half way 
down on each horn.—I.W.D. 


Hint for Fishermen 

Here is an idea 
for fishermen. An 
empty match book 
is just the ticket for 
holding fish hooks. 

Thus the pleasure 
of smoking makes 
a contribution to 
the sport of fishing 
in an additional way. — Mrs. Anton 
Garacke. 


EMPTY 

MAtCrt 

BOOK 


Straightens Woven Fence 

A subscriber writes: “Here is my lazy 
man’s way of taking the kinks out of 
woven wire fence which may have been 
crushed down by settling snow drifts or 
by cattle. Take one or two forked sticks 
about eight or ten inches longer than 
the height of the fence and set them as 
shown, then ride fence with foot on 


Handle for Barrel Cover 

A barrel for hauling water needs a 
strong cover and 

the cover needs a ^ 

handle. This one 
is made by taking 
a narrow strip of 
wood an inch 
thick* and 1% 
inches wide. The handle is then nailed 
to or bolted to the cover using empty 
spools as spacers—Paul Tremblay, St. 
Paul, Alta. 


BEFORE VS1iA\«VttNMG» 


AST Eft. STRA1CMW'**<» 


coves. 


lower strand and pull up on top strand 
with the hands. We have 12 miles of 
woven wire fence and this device helps 
a great deal in keeping it in shape.” 


Plant Duster 

I have found the plant duster de¬ 
scribed below a great aid in combatting 
potato bugs. Simply 
take an empty bak¬ 
ing powder can with 
.1 lid and punch 
about 20 small holes 
in its bottom with 
a shingle nail. Then 
cut 0-7 a piece of 
broom handle or 
other smooth stick 
about 15 inches 
long, at a long angle 
as shown, and at¬ 
tach to c^n by nailing from the inside 
or by rivetting. 

To use duster, mix one part of paris 
green with 15 to 20 parts of low grade 
flour or very fine sifted ashes. A flip of 
your wrist delivers a sprinkling of 
poison wherever needed. Early morning 
or after a shower when the foliage is 
damp is the bc~t time to do your dust¬ 
ing. A dust mask c: else a handkerchief 
tied over the nose and mouth are ad¬ 
visable while putting out the poison.— 
Robert J. Roder, Reist, Alta. 


Barrel Holder from Auto Rim 

If you find it difficult to keep barrels 
from sliding around or overturning in 
your truck or 
wagon bed you 
may solve the 
problem with 21- , 

inch auto rims. > 

Simply bolt the 
rims through the J 
valve stem open- i 
ings to the sides—i 
of your truck or ' 
wagon bed and _J 
place the barrels ' 
inside the rims. 

The rims keep the 
barrels securely in place but the bar¬ 
rels can be easily lifted out if need be, 


HANDLE 
16* LON6 


BAKING 

Powder. 

CAM 


NAILED 

ON 


NAIL 

HOLES 


BOLTED 
TO SIDE 
OF WAGON 


Zl" AUTb RIM 


For Cutting Laces 

Take a bit of board and screw it to 
the bench. Into the board drive four 
shingle nails as shown. Into the edge 

HOLD WITH LEATHER. 

"A"?/ „ - 


Keeps Engine Cool 

The chief trouble with an old auto¬ 
mobile engine mounted for doing belt 
work is that it tends to heat up. To in¬ 
crease the cooling capacity. Prof. L. G. 
Heimple, of Macdonald College, Que„ 


Read what a user bF"Stanco" Livestock Spray says: 

"We feel it a duty to tell you the results we have hsid; 
Stanco Livestock Spray. It . really knocks out flies in¬ 
stantaneously. It is impossible to describe the relief it 
gives to animals. When the black fly pest came our cows 
were in great misery gad-we poSSiblyiWQitld have 1-ost the 
whole herd had we immediately used Stanco.. There 
is no doubt that the lives of quite a number of our cows are 
owed to Stanco Livestock Spray,” - {NAME ON REQUEST) 
Stanco Livestock Spray 14 ^old by year Imperial Oil dealer or agent. 


EXTRA COOLING 
TANK 


of the board insert an old single-edged 
razor blade. It will drive easily in the 
grain end of the board. The difference 
between the line of the left hand pair 
of nails and the razor blade deter¬ 
mines the width of the lace.—D.C.R. 


The Country Guide will pay one 
dollar for each workshop idea used. 
To be acceptable, the explanation 
must be clear, as brief as possible 
and accompanied by rough drawing 
where this would help. Two dollars 
will be paid for sharp, clear, con¬ 
trasty photographs of labor-saving 
ideas, accompanied by sufficient ex¬ 
planation; and up to $10 for ideas 
too elaborate for this department, 
when accompanied by drawings 
or photographs and adequate text .— 
Editors. 


RADIATOR 


recommends that an extra cooling tank 
be mounted over the engine as shown in 
the sketch. Block the upper connection 
to the radiator and connect with the 
bottom of the extra tank. The overflow 
pipe of the radiator has to be plugged as 
well. It is also necessary, in some cases, 
to braze a tube into the inside of the 
filler hole to get sufficient surface to 
clamp on a piece of radiator hose to 
connect with the extra tank. The gas 
tank from an old automobile will func¬ 
tion as the extra cooler tank. 
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STEdJRRT ELECTRIC HRTCHERIES 


Keep the 
Chicks 
GROWING 


POULTRY 


To treat or to prevent 


Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


Caecal 

Coccidiosis 


Keep the 
Hens 
LAYING 


HI “CANWEST” 

Double Duty Concentrate and Ground Farm Grains 
or “Canwest” Complete Feeds 

Write today for 

Formulae—Full Particulars—Helpful hints by 
Prof. M. C. Herner B.S.A., M.S. and name of 
nearest dealer. 

RED RIVER GRAIN GO. LTD. 

504 Lombard Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 

CANADA WEST GRAIN CO. LTD. 

Melfort, Prince Albert, North Battleford, Sask. 


TABLETS No. 2315 

Brand of sodium 
sulfamethazine 


TWEDDLE CHICKS . . . 

take the chance out of a right start to a 
profitable poultry season. You are sure 
of starting healthy chicks, fast growing 
chicks when you depend on Tweddle. 
That is why many successful chicken 
raisers buy only Tweddle chicks year 
after year. We have the following pure 
breeds to choose from: White Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas, Anconas, Brown Leg¬ 
horns, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, New 
Hampshires, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Light Sussex, Black Austra- 
lorps, Jersey White Giants and also 12 
hybrid crosses. All from Government 
Approved pullorum tested breeders, non- 
sexed, pullets or cockerels, day old, or 
pullets eight weeks to laying. Send for 
free catalog and greatly reduced prices 
for June. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LTD. 

Fergus, Ontario. 


(no feeds to mix) 


_ For treatment: — 

Orife tablet in each quart 
of water for 3 or 4days. 
When used early even 
birds passing bloody 
droppingsmaybesaved. 

For prevention: 

One tablet in two quarts 
of water for 6 days. 

In bottles of 50 tablets. 

" COCCIDAZINE” 

is also supplied in pow¬ 
der form. Both forms are 
available through your 
local druggist or veter¬ 
inarian. 


[Univ. of Missouri photo. 

Picture shows chick with curled toe paralysis due to deficiency of riboflavin, one of the 
B-Vitamins found in milk, alfalfa and grasses. Very young chicks require more than 
older birds . On the right is the same chick one week later after riboflavin treatment. 


Eggs Are A Perishable Food 

'NLESS eggs are 


held under the 
w proper conditions prior to market¬ 
ing, they will deteriorate very rapidly. 
This loss in quality is a greater prob¬ 
lem during the summer months than 
during the winter. Many egg shippers 
are not satisfied with the grades they 
receive at this time of year. Their re¬ 
turns now show a much larger propor¬ 
tion of B-grade eggs than several 
months ago. It becomes worth while 
then to maintain egg quality through¬ 
out the summer months. 

When laid, all eggs with the exception 
of those containing blood or meat spots 
will grade A for quality. However, it | 
does not take much time for these eggs 
to become B’s if they are left in the 
nest for half a day or longer. It is 
necessary to cool them as quickly as 
possible after they are laid. They 
should be collected as least three times 
a day and stored in a cool place (50- 
55 degrees Fahr.), preferably in an 
open container (such as a wire egg- 
basket) overnight, before being packed 
in an egg case. Results of a test re¬ 
cently conducted in the United States 
indicate that the percentage of A-grade 
eggs was increased from 63 to 83 per 
cent, simply by gathering the eggs three 
times a day instead of once. 


HAMBLEY 

REDUCED PRICES 

Effective June 2 


Send cash in full. Wire or phone for C.O.D. shiP' 
ment If desired. 

F.O.B. MAN., SASK., ONT. 

R.O.P. Sired Approved 

100 50 25 100 50 25 

14.25 7.60 4.05 W. Leg. 13.25 7.10 3.8i 

29.00 15.00 7.75 W.L. Pull. 27.00 14.00 7.2! 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 3.00 2.00 1.0 

15.25 8.10 4.30 B. Rocks 14.25 7.60 4.0 

26 00 13.50 7.00 B.R. Pull. 24.00 12.50 6.5l 
11 00 6.00 3.25 B.R. Ckls. 10.00 5.50 3.0 

15.25 8.10 4.30 R.l. Red 14.25 7.60 4.0 

26.00 13 50 7.00 R.I.R. Pull. 24.00 12.50 6.5' 
11.00 6.00 3.25 R.I.R. Ckls. 10.00 5.50 3.01 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved Approved 

15.25 8.10 4.30 N. Hamps. 14.25 7.60 4.0 

26.00 13.50 7.00 N.H. Pull. 24.00 12.50 6.5 

11.00 6.00 3.25 N.H. Ckls. 10.00 5.50 3.0 

F.O.B. CALGARY and EDMONTON 
Effective May 25 

R.O.P. Sired 
14.00 7.50 3.75 
28.00 14.50 7.25 

3.00 2.00 1.00 

16.00 8.50 4.25 

26.00 13.50 6.75 

11.00 6.00 3.25 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved 
16.00 8.50 4.25 N. Hamps. 

26.00 13.50 6.75 N.H. Pull. ; 

10.00 5.50 3.00 N.H. Ckls. 

F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD. 

Effective May 26 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved 
16.00 8.50 4.25 N. Hamps. 

28.00 14.50 7.25 N.H. Pull. 

10.00 5.50 2.75 N.H. Ckls. 

Gtd. 100%, Live Arr. 


For literature regarding 
these products, write 

Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison 
Limited 

MONTREAL CANADA 


REGINA ELECTRIC 


W. Leg. 
W.L. Pull. 
W.L. Ckls. 
B. Rocks 
B.R. Pull. 
B.R. Ckls. 


Alta. W.L. 
B.R., 

are R.O.P. 
Sired. 


Order TODAY for delivery now or later. 

N EW LOW PRICES 
Effective June 2 

R.O.P. Sired Approved 

100 50 25 100 50 25 

14.25 7.60 4.05 W. Leg. 13.25 7.10 J.*0 

29.00 15.00 7.75 W.L. Pull. 27.00 14.00 7.25 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 3.00 2.00 1.00 

15.25 8.10 4.30 B. Rocks 14.25 7.60 4.05 

26.00 13.50 7.00 B.R. Pull. 24.00 12.50 6.50 

11.00 6.00 3.25 B.R. Ckls. 10.00 5.50 3.00 

Regina B»ee. 

Mating Approved Approved 

lift 8.10 4.30 N. Hamps. 14.25 7.60 4.05 

2$.$0 11.10 7.00 N.H. Pull. 24.00 12.50 6.50 

11.00 0.00 3.25 N.H. Ckls. 10.00 5.50 3.00 

Gtd. 100% live arr.. Pullets 96% acc. 


Approved 
15.00 8.00 4.00 
24.00 12.50 6.50 
9.00 5.00 3.00 
i. B.C. 


Egg Prices increased 
rvURING recent months poultry pro- 
ducers have placed a great deal of 
emphasis on the increased cost of poul¬ 
try feeds. After two months of negotia¬ 
tions with the British Ministry of Food, 
an advance in the price of eggs for 
export has been assured. On and after 
May 5 this increase amounts to iy 2 
cents per dozen on A and B-grade eggs, 
while a further 1% cents a dozen increase 
becomes effective on September 1. This 
means that the floor price for fall eggs 
is raised three cents per dozen, and 
that the British contract for shell eggs 
from September 1 to January 21 is five 
cents a dozen higher than last year. 
There is one proviso in this increased 
price arrangement and that is if feed 
prices decrease, a proportionate decrease 
will be made in this three cents a dozen 
improved price. This is only reasonable, 
because even under the old agreement 
British buyers were paying just about 
all their Treasury would stand. This 
mutual bargaining illustrates the will¬ 
ingness of the British Ministry of Food 
to co-operate with us to the fullest ex¬ 
tent and to continue to encourage 
Canadian producers to remain in the 
egg and poultry business. 


Green Feed Is Valuable 
1JRESH young green feed is one of 
^ the most valuable feeds we can sup¬ 
ply to our growing stock. At this time 
of year, we do not, as a rule, need to 
worry about good pasture, but we should 
be thinking now of late July or early 
August when the green feed has either 
dried up or has become very coarse and 
unpalatable. In such a state, this feed 
has practically no nutritive value and 
is not relished by the birds. 

More poultrymen are realizing the 
value of green feed and are taking steps 
to insure a supply for the latter part 
( of the summer. The seeding of a small 
| area to oats in early July has been 
( found to be very satisfactory. The oats 
should start growth before the birds are 
allowed to forage. When the young birds 
are allowed on the field, they will relish 
this succulent feed. Its value cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Another practice which merits con¬ 
sideration is the cutting of the present 
pasture, late in June. If we are fortun¬ 
ate enough to have a rain after cutting, 
the valuable new growth will prove very 
beneficial. 


REQINA ELECTRIC HATCHERY 

REOIRA 1757 Halifax Street SASK. 


' June Prices Reduced * 
TAYLOR-MADE 
XXX Profit Approved Chicks 


We May Have Some Chicks, 

some breeds, Immediate delivery. 

Cockerels, non-sexed and pullets. Sum¬ 
mer pricelist now ready and we suggest 
you get it, size up your needs, and order 
soon. After May we’ll be hatching only 
to order for June-July delivery. 

BRAY HATCHERY 

1441 Pacific Avenue Brandon, Man. 


White Leghorns . 

Barred Rocks ... 

New Hampshires . 

Rhode Island Reds .. 

Black Minorcas . 

Wyandottes, White Rocks 
Buff Orpingtons, Sussex . 


Government Approved Chicksj 

at reduced prices for this week and next. 
Day old: New Hampshire, Barred Rock, 
New Hampshire X Barred Rock, Light 
Sussex X Barred Rock, New Hampshire 
X Light Sussex non-sexed $9.95, pullets 
$17.95, cockerels $7.95. Assorted heavy 
ibreeds, non-sexed, $8.95, pullets $16.95, 
cockerels $6.95. Cockerels: White Leg- 


ALEX. TAYLOR HATCHERY 

|362 Furby St., Ph. 33-352 Winnipeg, Man., 


R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS' 

All Stewart’s Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 
New Hamps. are Special Quality R.O.P. 
Sired. Write today for illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 

Hear Songs of the Buckaroos, Thursday nights, 
7:30 and Old Time Music, Friday nights, 9:30, 
M.S.T., over CFCN, Calgary, 1010 kc’s. 
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HOLD-TITE AGENCIES LTD. 

REGINA * SASKATCHEWAN 



Spray your 
pastures, 
ranges, 
fence rows 
and 

cereal grains 


CONTROL WEEDS 

with 

2, 4-D 

WEED KILLER 


2, 4-D Weed Killer 
5% D.D.T. Home & 

Institutional Spray 
5% D.D.T. Barn Spray 
50% D.D.T. Wettable Powder 
25% D.D.T. Emulsion Concentrate 
10% D.D.T. Dusting Powder in Gun 
Copper Naphthenate Preservative 


INTERNATIONAL VARNISH CO., LTD 


On Sale at your MASSEY-HARRIS dealer, 
and merchants in your community. 


33-47 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 


THE OLD LADY 
HAS HER DAY 

Continued from page 9 


Gus frowned lightly, not daring to risk 
my great-aunt’s sharp tongue by more 
than this fractional disapproval, and 
said in a gentle voice, “Stulpy’s aimin’ 
t’ foreclose Hank, here, and Hank ain’t 
gonna let us help him.” 

“Offered t’ buy up the mortgage, did 
you?” she asked, eyeing my great-uncle 
scornfully. 

My great-uncle nodded, a little sheep¬ 
ish now that his magnanimity had come 
under the disapproving scrutiny of his 
wife’s eye. 

“Good thing one of you ’s got some 
sense,” said my great-aunt. “Hank done 
the right thing refusin’ your money.” 

“You ain’t bein’ a bit neighborly,” 
said Gus stiffly. 

My great-aunt ignored this. “I reckon 
Hank ain’t against help so long as it 
don’t mean money?” she said. 

“Oh, no, Ma’am, not atall,” said Hank 
quickly. “I know how much it means t’ 
have a little money on hand, and I can’t 
see any a my friends spendin’ it on a 
poor investment like this in these hard 
times.” 

My great-aunt nodded, a satisfied 
smile on her face. “That’s good sense,” 
she said. “Pity that man a mine ain’t 
got a mite.” 

My great-uncle roused himself to pro¬ 
test, “I don’t see you doin’ much help¬ 
ful.” 

“No, but I’m thinkin’, which is more 
’n you and Gus are doin’.” 

“Thinkin’,” echoed my great-uncle 
sarcastically. “What, I’d like t’ know?” 

“I say, let Stulpy foreclose.” 

My great-uncle could not have been 
more amazed had she tipped him back¬ 
ward off the fence. 

“Let him foreclose!” repeated Gus 
in astonishment, gulping once, visibly, 
as if it had been necessary to physically 
swallow her words. 

“Seems you heard me,” said my great- 
aunt. 

My great-uncle found his tongue. 
“You got a mighty short memory, ol’ 
woman. Ain’t forgot how ol’ Stulpy got 
hold a your cousin’s farm out Logtown 
way, have you?” 

“I ain’t, and I learned a lot since 
then,” she replied in a sharp voice. “I’m 
sayin’, let him foreclose. Let Hank dig 
up a couple a dollars to bid his place in 
when the time comes. If you all get 
the farmers hereabouts together the 
right time, ain’t no reason Hank has to 
lose his farm, and he can make the 
mortgage the same time. You do as I 
say.” 

She smiled then, her glasses glinting 
in the sunlight, and added, “I’m goin’ 
in to say How-do to Mrs. Bloom. You, 
Joe—you get back to that cornfield!” 

D URING all the time between the 
foreclosure and the sale of Hank 
Bloom’s farm, my great-aunt said very 
little about her plans. She sent my 
great-uncle and Gus Elker out to make 
sure that all Hank’s friends would be at 
the sale, and saw to it that the farmers 
collected several hundred dollars for 
use if necessary. My great-uncle pointed 
out that with his usual sagacity, old 
man Stulpy had not advertised the 
foreclosure sale to any great extent 
“I know him,” she said, and smiled 
saying it. “He’d squeeze blood out of a 
turnip. He’s aimin’ to buy up that farm 
himself—no loss to his pocket-book— 
fix it up a little, and make a big profit 
sellin’ it later on. Just the way he did 
with May’s farm. That’s how he made 
his money—just waitin’ for some poor 
devil to fail on a payment; then he 
jumps.” 

“That’s legal,” grumped my great- 
uncle. 
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“Skunk legal,” said my great-aunt. 
“Ain’t givin’ a man like Hank a chance. 
A good man, too. Just failing once, and 
he’s done. Don’t make no difference 
what his crop’s been like, not to old man 
Stulpy. That’s all Stulpy ever done in 
his life. Now he c’n drive around in big 
cars and you and me still has to use 
the Ford or the surrey.” 

My great-uncle could not see that 
marshalling Hank Bloom’s friends 
would do much good, but he knew my 
great-aunt well enough to know that 
all would be far from well with him 
if he failed her. So he and Gus set 
doggedly about rousing the countryside, 
until at last they could assure my great- 
aunt that every farmer nearby would 
be at the sale. 

“But we can’t use force,” he kept 
complaining, looking at her askance as 
if he had visualized her advancing upon 
Stulpy with his old shotgun. “I’d sure 
like t’ see that skunk rim off Hank’s 
land, but we can’t do it. Tain’t legal.” 

“Ain’t aimin’ to use force,” snapped 
my great-aunt. “I declare, Joe Stoll, I 
like to died if you ever give me credit 
for brain!” 

“Ain’t sayin’ what kind a brain,” said 
he. 

My great-aunt sniffed and raised her 
eyebrows. “You’re talkin’!” 

The day of th& sale duly rolled around. 
My great-uncle got ready to go over to 
Hank Bloom’s place and kept urging my 
great-aunt to hurry. But she prepared 
at her own leisurely pace, exasperating 
him, until Gus Elker came, expecting 
my great-uncle to go with him. 

“Go on,” said my great-aunt. 

“You be there, now,” said my great- 
uncle, a little nervously. 

“Oh, I’ll be there,” she said lightly. 
“Maybe not on time. But if I ain’t on 
time, mind you stick to Hank Bloom’s 
right and have that auction open on 
time. Right on the minute. Now, you 
hear that, Joe Stoll! And I’m dependin’ 
on you to bid that place in in double- 
quick time, and not more ’n a couple a 
hundred dollars on it, either.” 

“Hoh! How’ll we do that with that ol' 
buzzard Stulpy there?” demanded my 
great-uncle with a glance of great scorn. 

“He might be late,” said my great- 
aunt. 

“Probably there a’ready,” reflected 
Gus gloomily. Gus, at any rate, did not 
hide his skepticism of my great-aunt’s 
advice. 

“Then you c’n take along some crepe 
and hang it over him,” said she. “And 
over Hank’s place, too.” 

T HE sale was set to begin at ten o’clock 
that morning, but it was customary 
to allow an hour’s grace, so that the 
sale must start at eleven, if not at ten. 
It was Stulpy’s custom, as my great- 
aunt knew, to arrive promptly at the 
hour set. 

My great-aunt had surprisingly in¬ 
sisted that I stay with her rather than 
go to the sale at once with my great- 
uncle and Gus. They were hardly out 
of sight when she began to bustle about- 
with great energy. 

“Now, this is the road Stulpy’s got to 
take to get to Hank Bloom’s place,” she 
explained. “Wagons and cars been goin’ 
past this long while, and they must be 
purty near all there by now. It’s twenty 
minutes of ten, and I reckon you and I 
got some work to do.” 

“Aren’t we going to the sale?” I asked. 
“Maybe, maybe not,” she replied 
cryptically. “You and me’s goin’ to push 
pa’s Ford out into the road and keep it 
there at that narrow place up next the 
brook. And it’s got to be right square 
across the road, too.” 

“No gas in the car,” I said. 

“Sure, I know that,” she replied. 
“I’m countin’ on it.” 

She got into her jacket and hat and 
went with me out into the warm Octo¬ 
ber day to the side-bam where my 
great-uncle kept his decrepit car. After 
a great deal of difficulty, we maneuvered 
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Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab 
on how farmers make work easier, 
cut operating costs, improve crop 
quality. Safeway reports (not 
necessarily endorses) his findings 
because we Safeway people know 
that exchanging good ideas helps 
everybody, including us. After all, 
more than a third of our customers 
are farm folks. 
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'UOK Ioav Of Sod 
10 Minutes 


A. Chenier, St. Vital, Manitoba, 
truck gardener, devised this rig for 
cutting and loading sod for his 
greenhouses. A 4x6 timber is 
clamped to the front bumper of a 
truck, to which chains are attached 
to pull a sled with cutting blades. As 
shown in the illustrations, another 
blade under the sled lifts the sod and 
carries it upward to the 4" rollers set 
2" apart in a sturdy frame attached 
to the truck. Movement of the sled 
and truck forward forces the sod up 
the rollers to the man who loads the 
truck—in fact, loads a truck in ten 
minutes. The stones on the sled in 
picture hold the knife blade down 
firmly. Practically everything used 
in making this cutter-loader was 
spare equipment around the farm, 
actual cash outlay being about $10, 
according to Chenier. 
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CARRIES SOD 
UPWARD TO 
ROLLERS 


SLED 

CUTTER 


KNIFE CUTTERS ON 
EACH RUNNER 


No more wash-day blues or Saturday night bath 
worries. Here’s a simple way to have a constant 
supply of hot water—suggested by Mrs. H. E. 
Sanders, Nelson, B.C. You’ll need a hot water 
coil in your kitchen stove, the same as for a 
pressure tank. A 55-gallon oil drum will do 
nicely for a tank, mounted on a platform. Weld 
the water coil pipes from the stove to the oil 
drum, the lower one about half way up the oil 
drum; the top one correspondingly higher up on 
the drum. This heater functions on the principle 
of hot water being lighter than cold; hence cold 
water will be drawn through the lower pipe into 
the stove, when there is a fire in it, and will be 
expelled back to the top of the tank through the 
top pipe as it is heated—continuing as long as 
there is water above the level of both pipes to 
the tank. Water is taken out and added from the 
top of tank—a cover on a hinge can easily be 
made for this. Folks in the prairies in winter will 
find this an ideal way for melting snow, and 
everyone will find it a year ’round convenience. 


M/ood Saw 

Kenny Brothers of St. Germain, Manitoba, took two feet out from the end of saw, and running 

a Model “T” Ford engine, drive shaft and full width of wagon across the back, is used to 

differential and mounted it on a bob sleigh shove logs into position with safety. The sleigh 

chassis; extended the rim of a Model “T” wheel can be hauled to any part of the farm by tractor, 

and flattened it out to provide the pulley to Three cords of cordwood can be cut in an 

drive a circular saw. They also installed clutch, hour, the Kennys say, and add that “All the 

brake and reverse from the Model “T”. The parts used were junk around the yard that 

shaft came with the saw. A hinged bar about wasn’t being used.” 





Pulbs Tsetfoue { A pAFEmy Idea- that Om/vs 

u_ ! AND &USTOMEPS C(KE 


f buyers and agricultural college men found that a certain kind jJr Jl. J 

J of refrigeration could cut spoilage loss 30%. Successful 
■ method called for (1) ice in car bunkers, to lower temperature 
I and (2) cross ventilation from opened hatchway at diagonally b-JS * 

opposite end comers of the car, to check undue moisture. This is just one 
| example of how Safeway works constantly with growers and shippers to 
the I improve and safeguard food quality. For quality at fair prices leads to increased 
lear I consumption—helps give growers a better return, 
ig a I • Safeway buys direct, sells direct, to cut “in-between”costs. 

-WO I • Safeway buys regularly, offering producers a steady market; when pur¬ 
ges I chasing from farmers Safeway accepts no brokerage directly or indirectly, 

the | • Safeway pays going prices or better, never offers a price lower than 

'hat I producer quotes. 

/ers I * Safeway stands ready to help move surpluses. 

anc J | • Safeway sells at lower prices, made possible by direct, less costly distri¬ 
bution ... so consumers can afford to increase their consumption. 

_I SAFEWAY — the neighborhood grocery stores 
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and rather imposing, with a square jaw 
and small fox-like eyes covered by octa¬ 
gonal spectacles, looked out of his Buick, 
which he had driven up so close that 
my great-aunt had to scurry out of the 
way. His old-fashioned style of dress 
and small whitening side-bums con¬ 
trasted oddly with his car. 

“You’re holding up the road,” he said 
coldly. 

My great-aunt turned on him, faint¬ 
ly affable. “Ain’t all of us can afford to 
have Buicks, Mr. Stulpy,” she said. 

He recognized her then. “I’d be 
obliged to you if you could move that 
car, Mrs. Stoll,” he said. “I must be at 
Mr. Bloom’s place very shortly, should 
have been there some time ago, had I 
not been held up at the bank.” 

“We’re a-headin’ that way, too,” said 
my great-aunt with continued pleasant¬ 
ness. “But I reckon we won’t be gettin’ 
there this rate. The boy here don’t 
know much about cars. We come down 
this grade and turned and run smack 
across the road like this. I like to died, 
I thought it was the death of us.” She 
looked at him appraisingly. “Maybe if 
you was to take a look at this old rattle¬ 
trap, we might be gettin’ to the sale in 
time.” 

Stulpy looked at his watch and 
climbed somewhat arrogantly and 
gracelessly from his machine, leaving 
the door stand open. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” he 
asked. 

“Seems to be in the motor,” said my 
great-aunt. 

He looked at her scornfully. “Or the 
driver,” he said dryly, looking at me. 
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the car down the grade and across 
the road, in such a way that it was 
impossible for any one to pass. 

“Now we got to get it up a piece yet,” 
my great-aunt said. 

We accomplished this, too, thorough¬ 
ly tiring ourselves. The car was now 
effectively wedged between two high 
banks, and a brook paralleling the road 
on the left. 

“Now you go sit at the wheel,” she 
said. 

I scrambled into the car and sat there. 
“Now what?” I asked. 

She reached into the back seat and 
got out the crank, which she hid in the 
grass near the brook. Then she went 
forward and raised the car’s hood. 
Somewhat gingerly, she smeared a little 
oil on her fingers. Then she sat down 
on the running-board. 

“Now we wait,” she said. 

“But maybe he’s there already,” I 
protested, gathering that she waited 
for Stulpy. 

“It’d be the first time,” she replied 
“He’s never yet come ’til the last 
minute.” 

Even as she spoke there was a sound 
of a car coming up the hilly side-road. 

“That might be him,” she said. 

But it was not. It was one of the 
farmers who owned the store at Grell’s 
Mill. He came to a stop and leaned out. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“Have it fixed in no time,” said my 
great-aunt. 

“Reckon I’ll have to wait,” said Ed. 
“Need any help?” 

“Sure not,” said my great-aunt, 
markedly insistent. “I guess we do 
seem sort a wedged in here. I’ll tell 
you, Ed—you go round through our 
yard and along the pasture, and you 
can come to the road the other side of 
us.” 

“Sure you don’t want me to help?” 

She shook her head. “You just go 
on, Ed,” she said. 

He backed up and drove through the 
farmyard, and presently we heard him 
blow his horn twice sharply, to indicate 
that he had come out on the road again. 

“That’s one road old man Stulpy 
ain’t goin’ to know about,” said my 
great-aunt firmly. v 

After a while a wagon trailed up the 
hill and was sent the same way as the 
car. My great-aunt saw with some con¬ 
cern that it was now past ten by almost 
a quarter of an hour. She was begin¬ 
ning to show nervous anger when at 
last the sound of a powerful car cut 
into the morning stillness. By the time 
that the car rounded the short curve 
beyond my great-uncle’s driveway, my 
great-aunt was vigorously at work about 
the Ford’s engine. 

Stulpy, a heavy but not fat man, tall 


FRANKLIN Increases Earnings w ^W 
by Preventing Livestock Losses! 

L ET Franklin help turn your livestock losses into added income. 

A Program of Prevention using Franklin protective products 
can save much of the usual losses from both disease and parasites. 

« ? L r u ,/ nen Get the free Franklin Catalog today 

FRANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Ltd. famjtj 

YORK HOTEL BLOG- CALGARY. ALTA. 


Interest at 5 to 6 % is the only 
charge the B of M makes 
for a loan to improve your 
farm—no compounding- 
no service fee—no other 
charge whatever. See your 
nearest B of M manager 
today. 


Ask or write for our 
folder “Quiz for a 
Go-ahead Farmer.” 


H E pulled off his coat and vest, re¬ 
moved his hat, and rolled up his 
sleeves. Distaste was written all over 
his face as he bent over the machine. 
My great-aunt sidled up to Stulpy’s 
car, and with an agility that would have 
done credit to a pickpocket, took the 
old man’s watch from his vest pocket 
and turned it back ten minutes to 
quarter past ten. 

She was bent at his side when Stulpy 
looked angrily up. 

“I can’t see what it is,” he said. “But 
I’m not used to this kind of car, I re¬ 
gret to say. Your spark plugs don’t 
seem to be loose, and your carburetor’s 
not flooded.” 

My great-aunt looked meek and help¬ 
less, clasping her hands nervously to¬ 
gether. 

“Have you got any gas?” asked 
Stulpy. 

“Gas?” she repeated. “We run this 
far—it don’t seem as if we ought to’ve 
run out of gas.” 

Stulpy snorted scornfully and strode 
around to look. 


TO A Million CAHADIAMT 


Bank of Montreal 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


AD54 


MADE TO MEET YOUR NEEDS— 

BY ENGINEERS WHO KNOW 
YOUR WORKING CONDITIONS 


Capacity 5,000 lbs. 

• Available with or without springs. 

• Equipped with standard automobile tires. 

You’ll find that this all steel wagon is just what you’ve been 
looking for . . . made to stand the toughest usage — to roll 
easy with either horse or tractor pull — and to give the most 
years of service per dollar cost. 

See the M. C. I. Farm Wagon at your local dealers or write 
Equipment Distributors Ltd., Winnipeg, for prices and particulars. 


'Don't be annoyed dear , he probably also has little mouths to feed! 1 
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THE NICKEL WORKER 

depend on each other 


Tanker discharging 650,000 gallons of fuel oil into the 7 million 
gallon storage tanks at the Port Colborne Nickel refinery. 


In one year more than 17 million 
gallons of fuel oil are required as 
fuel for the furnaces and sinter¬ 
ing machines in the Canadian 
Nickel smelting and refining 
plants. 100 carloads of diesel 
oil are needed for the trucks and 
tractors in the Sudbury district, 
and 75,000 gallons more in 
Saskatchewan to produce the 
power required to mine the 
sodium sulphate used by the 
Nickel industry. Seven thousand 
45-gallon drums of lubricating 
oil and grease are also used each 
year. 

Into Canada’s petroleum in¬ 
dustry go hundreds of tons of 
Canadian Nickel. Rock bits, rf 


tools, drilling equipment are of 
tough, strong Nickel Steel; 
pumps, valves, bearings wear 
longer because of Nickel. In 
the oil refineries Nickel alloys 
stand up under intense heat, at 
sub-zero temperatures and in 
contact with corrosive acids. 

So the Canadian Nickel worker 
produces the Nickel the petro¬ 
leum industry needs; the oil 
worker produces the petroleum 
products the Canadian Nickel 
industry needs. Each and every 
industry in this country creates 
employment in other industries. 
No matter how we earn a living, 
we are all one family, each de~ 
y pending on the others. 


Canadian Nickel 


The Romance of Nickel** a 60-page book fully illustrated, 
will be sent free on request to anyone interested. 




THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET W., TORONTO 
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M Y great-aunt looked up the road and 
asked, “Reckon you could drive 
that little way up to Hank Bloom’s, 
once Stulpy’s out of hearin’?” 

I said I thought I could, though I 
had not driven much before. We waited 
in silence, and presently, feeling that 
Stulpy had arrived at the Bloom farm, 
we got started a little uncertainly. We 
came to the farm without mishap not 
long after the sale had finished, and 
apparently just after Stulpy’s tardy 
arrival. 

My great-aunt, with a wide smile of 
satisfaction, caught immediate sight of 
a frothing and furious figure in the 
middle of a curiously silent and unsym¬ 
pathetic crowd of farmers. It was old 
man Stulpy, literally white with rage. 

“Three hundred dollars!” he was 
shouting. “Is that all I get out of a 
three thousand dollar mortgage? I’ll 
see about that. I’ll jail the lot of you. 
I’ll . . .” 

He caught sight of my great-aunt and 
pointed a trembling finger at her. 

But whatever he wanted to say was 
delayed by the auctioneer, who said in 
a crisp voice, “We delayed a full hour, 
Mr. Stulpy. Everything is according to 
form and perfectly legal. The farm 
was to be disposed of, and three hun¬ 
dred dollars is the highest bid I received. 
Legally, I was obliged to accept it, and 
it is my conviction that the court will 
accept that sum. You should have been 
present.” 

“But you didn’t wait an hour,” Stulpy 
kept insisting. “It’s two minutes to 
eleven now!” 

A half dozen watches were extended 
toward him. On every face he read 
approximately ten minutes past eleven. 
Old man Stulpy looked at my great- 
aunt and me. “They kept me away,” 
he shrilled. 

The auctioneer looked politely incred¬ 
ulous. Some of the farmers guffawed 
loudly. The sheriff, who had come up to 
his side, looked scornful. 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Stulpy, 
that an old lady and a little boy could 
keep you from coming?” said the sheriff 
disdainfully. “Ain’t claimin’ forcible de¬ 
tention, are you? I don’t reckon you 
got enough force there.” 

Old man Stulpy knew when he was 
licked. He subsided. “There’s force and 
force, but I see your point, Sheriff. I 
don’t suppose I need to ask who owns 
the farm now.” 

“No, maybe you don’t,” said the 
sheriff, grinning. “Some of the boys 
bought it and gave it back to Hank 
Bloom.” 

Stulpy nodded grimly, clapped his hat 
to his head, and strode back down the 
road without a word. If looks could kill, 
the look he gave my great-aunt would 
have put her to a torturous death and 
made some provision for a miserable 
after-life. 

The sheriff said to my great-aunt, “I 
don’t know how you done it, Mrs. Stoll, 
but he sure had it cornin’ a long while.” 

My great-aunt looked innocent. “I 
ain’t done nothin’ at all,” she said, but 
smiled, saying it. 

The sheriff shook his head. “You 
can tell that to Joe, but you ain’t tellin’ 
me. You had your foot in it. I know 
Stulpy—he ain’t missed a foreclosure 
sale of his in his life.” 

My great-uncle came bustling up from 
a crowd that had been standing around 
Hank Bloom, congratulating him. 

“Here’s my ol’ woman at last,” he said 
boisterously. “Lou, you sure missed it! 
We been havin’ some day!” 

My great-aunt rubbed at the grease 
still on her fingers and said, t smiling 
benignly, “This old lady has had her 
day, Joe Stoll. And it sure has been a 
day!” 
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“There’s not a drop here,” he said. 

Dismay slid over my great-aunt’s 
face. 

Stulpy went over and put on his vest 
and coat. He looked at his watch. 
“Ten-thirty,” he said. 

My great-aunt said tentatively, 
“Reckon you could spare us a little 
gas?” 

Stulpy grimaced. “I haven’t got any 
too much,” he said sulkily. “But I 
suppose that’s the only way to get that 
can out of the road. Unless you use 
dynamite, and it ain’t worth that. I 
still got half an hour to make that sale. 
Got a syphon?” 

“Well, now, I reckon we have some- 
wheres about,” said my great-aunt, and 
immediately began to rummage in the 
back seat. 

The old man got more and more 
fidgety, taking out his watch and look¬ 
ing at it again and again. Over five 
minutes elapsed before the syphon was 
found. Then it was she who drew the 
gas from his tank. He stood careful 
guard over it, refusing to allow more 
than a gallon to be withdrawn. And 
finally, he accepted the quarter my 
great-aunt thrust at him in payment. 

Stulpy said, “Now, hurry up, Mrs. 
Stoll.” 

He got back into his car, started the 
motor and backed up a short way, 
ready to go on. My great-aunt made a 
great show of getting into the car and 
sitting expectantly at my side. Stulpy 
blew his horn raucously, and my great- 
aunt got out of the car again and be¬ 
gan once more to hunt something in 
the back seat. 

Stulpy rolled down a window and 
thrust his head out, his face now al¬ 
most turkey-red with anger. 

“What in hell’s the matter now?” he 
demanded. 

My great-aunt turned to him and said, 
“ ’Pears the crank’s gone. The starter 
don’t work—ain’t worked since Joe 
bought the car.” 

“Lost the crank!” howled Stulpy. 

He got out of the car again, his watch 
in his hand. “Look here, Mrs. Stoll,” 
he said. “Is there any other road up to 
Bloom’s farm?” 

“No, I guess not,” said my great-aunt. 

Stulpy swallowed. “Why people like 
you have to drive cars like that, I can’t 
tell,” he said, looking annihilation at 
the machine. 

My great-aunt waved her hands help¬ 
lessly and said, “It’s the taxes, Mr. 
Stulpy.” 

He stood now squarely before her 
and shouted, “You get that car out of 
there, Mrs. Stoll, or I’ll run it down.” 

“My conscience!” she exclaimed. 
“You ain’t meanin’ that, Mr. Stulpy. 
Why, Joe’d sue you sure!” 

“I thrive on lawsuits,” Stulpy said. 

My great-aunt looked uncertain. 
“Why don’t you walk it, Mr. Stulpy?” 
she asked. “It’s just up the road a 
piece. ’Tain’t far at all.” 

Stulpy pulled out his watch. Then 
he nodded gravely and said, “I can 
make it at that, I think. I’ll park that 
car right here alongside the road.” 

“You can put it in our driveway if 
you want,” said my great-aunt, smiling. 

Stulpy scowled at her, parked his car, 
climbed around the Ford, and receded 
along the road at a greater pace than 
his appearance would have credited 
him with going. 

My great-aunt sighed deeply. 

“He’s got eight minutes,” she said. 
“I don’t reckon he can make it.” She 
shook her head. “I figgered on gettin’ 
his gas low, but he was watchin’ too 
close. But I guess we got him hogtied 
anyway.” 

“I guess we have,” I agreed. 
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The lustrous finish John- 
son’s Wax gives your 
floors also saves you hours 
of work. Just an occa¬ 
sional light dusting keeps 

them clean and shining! That tough, invisible 
guards the beauty of wood floors from wear and dirt . . . 
keeps them beautiful for years without costly refinishing. 
Give your floors, furniture and woodwork this protective 
beauty treatment. Get Johnson’s Wax today! 
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FROM MIRACLE 
LAYING MASH 


When you buy Miracle Laying Mash you are 
really buying extra eggs. The number of eggs 
a hen can lay is determined by her ancestry ... 
but the number she will lay depends on the 
feed you give her. Miracle Laying Mash is known 
as the ’'extra egg” feed because it is made from 
quality ingredients, "farm-tested” and scien-ft 
tifically balanced to give the hen just what Li 
she needs to produce eggs. 

DON’T BUY FEED-BUY RESULTS — B 
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Always make sure your mall is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay in filling your order. 
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Poison Ivy 

By EVELYN GILBERT 


I N wooded areas it is wise to keep « 
weather eye open for poison ivy. It 
is a fact that many people do not 
know how to identify the plant on 
sight. Even old and experienced garden¬ 
ers have been known to make a sad 
error in the case of poison ivy and have, 
on occasion, allowed the picturesque 
vine to drape itself around their fences 
for its ornamental effect. 

In appearance, the leaves of the plant 
most resemble that of the Virginia 
Creeper with the difference that the 
Virginia Creeper has five leaves to each 
stem, while poison ivy has but three. 
It is a strenuous climber and covers 
everything in its path with a thick 
mat of vines and leaves, sometimes 
climbing to a height of 30 feet. In late 
spring the plant sometimes produces 
tiny pale-colored flowers which may, 
later in the season, give way to clusters 
of small grayish-green berries. These 
are not, however, present on every 
poison ivy plant, therefore their absence 
need not be looked on as a safety guide. 

Poison ivy may be found in almost 
all sorts of locations, in every type of 
soil and develops equally well in the full 
sunlight or in deepest shade, on rocky 
soil or wet ground. The seeds are often 
carried by the birds and this helps to 
spread it over wide areas. 

It is not necessary to touch the plant 
oneself in order to become infected. 
The handling of wood or tools which 
have lain in a patch of poison ivy can 
cause a severe allergy as can touching 
clothing which has brushed against its 
leaves. Even by petting the family dog, 
it can be transmitted. 

The virus of poison ivy comes from 
the oily sap which coats the entire 
plant including the leaves, berries, stem 
and root. This oil is extremely clinging 
and may be present in the woody part 
of the vine, long after the plant has 
been uprooted. 

Most common of the methods used 
for its destruction, is to burn off the 
entire plant and then to uproot what 
remains under the ground. Care must 
be taken during this operation not to 
stand in the smoke as even this is 
highly poisonous. Another method is to 
kill the weed with a chemical spray. 
This eliminates possible accidental con¬ 
tacts but it requires several applications 
to kill it completely. 

If a contact has been made with this 
scorpion of the plant world, the most 
effective preventive step is to wash as 
soon as possible all exposed parts of 
the body. Use plenty of soap and be 
sure to cleanse any crevices in the skin, 
knuckle joints or any other part where 
the traces of poison might linger. 
Several rinses of clear running water 
should be used, as only by carrying 
away all traces of soap, poison and dirt 
may a rash be avoided. 

If a protective cream has been 
smeared on the skin beforehand it will 
help in checking the action of the 
poison until it can be washed off. At 
the present time there is no known 
cure for this condition after it has 
developed, so preventive measures are 
the only safeguard. 


Important Trial 

On May 3 the trial commenced in 
Germany of high officials of I. G. 
Farben, a huge industrial organization, 
without whose aid Hitler could not 
have succeeded. It is alleged that 
through their association with foreign 
firms in an international cartel, these 
men sabotaged Allied war effort. This 
trial, more significant than Nuremberg, 
commands very little newspaper space. 
The public would be interested in 
having the names of the foreign firms 
concerned. 
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RIDS GRAIN FIELDS 

OF WILD MUSTARD 


(2,4-D) 



Throughout the West, HERBATE (2,4-D) is 
clearing grain fields of wild mustard—saving 
money for growers, helping to increase 
yields. Government-supervised tests prove 
that HERBATE (2,4-D) kills mustard (and 
many other weeds), leaves grain green and 
healthy. ^ 

HERBATE (2,4-D) is Selective 
HERBATE (2,4-D) is particularly effective 
against broad-leaved plants. It kills them 
roots and all, but does not harm grain and 
common turf grasses. Nor does it affect the 
soil or endanger livestock. 

Costs Little—Easy to Use 

As little as one-half to three-quarters of a 
pound of HERBATE (2,4-D) makes enough 
spray to treat an acre of mustard-infested 
grain crop. It dissolves easily in water—can 
be applied with any type of power spraying 
equipment. Available in l-lb. and 5-lb. cans; 

25-lb. drums. 
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DEENATE so-w 

The Ultra-Micron DDT Insecticide 

FOR BARN, GARDEN AND ORCHARD PESTS 


DEENATE 50-W is low in cost, effective in 
action. It frees barns and outbuildings of 
flies, mosquitoes, gnats. Sprayed on walls, 
DEENATE 50-W retains its killing power 
for weeks after application. Makes an 
excellent spray (or dip) for destroying 
flies, lice and fleas on livestock and poultry. 


DEENATE 50-W is exceptionally effective 
for the control of potato insects and such 
orchard pests as the codling moth. Its 
extremely fine particle size assures uni¬ 
form coverage impossible with coarser 
ground DDT. A powder—mixes easily and 
thoroughly. 1 -lb. cans and 4-lb. bags. 


ySERVING^ 

1 AGRICULTURE 1 
. with . 
k CHEMISTRY^ 


Other Products for FARM and Home 

BARSPROUT SOL-MIN C-l-L Fertilizers 

C-l-L Plant CEL-O-GIAS GARDENITE 

Starter "DEENOL" 50-F RIDSECT 

UCIDE PIG-MIN STABLE-PHOS 

RODANT WARBICIDE 


JZrlUy 


C-l-L Plant Protection Products 


INSECTICIDES 

ATOX (Derris Dust) 
C-l-L 3% DDT Dust 
C-l-L Calcium Arsenate 
C-l-L Lead Arsenate 
C-l-L Nicotine Sulphate 
Cryolite 

“DEENATE” 50-W 
“BENEXANE" 2 
“BENEXANE” 50 
Paris Green 


FUNGICIDES 

COPPER-A Compound 
FERMATE 

FERMATE Plant Bed Dust 

“MONOCOP" 26 

“MONOCOP” 35 

PERENOX 

SULFORON 

SULFORON-X 

TRICOP 

TROX 

ZERLATE 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 

ARASAN 
CERESAN 
SEMESAN 
SEMESAN BEL 
SEMESAN JR. 

SPECIAL SEMESAN 

WEED KILLERS 

AMMATE 
HERBATE (2,4-D) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

C-l-L Spreader Sticker 
Hydrated Spray Lime 
PARMONE 
LORO 


COMBINED INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES MISCELLANEOUS 

C-l-L Bordeaux-Arsenic Dust KRENITE C-l-L Spreader Sticker 

C-l-L Garden Dust DEETROX Hydrated Spray Lime 

C-l-L Wettable Lead-Zinc DEETROX 5-7 PARMONE 

TROX-IDE DEECOP LORO 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 

Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, Ont. Winnipeg Calgary 
New Westminster 
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FLEURY-BISSELL 

HARROWS 


From Coast to Coast 


The Choice of Canadian Farmers 

• FOR DURABILITY 

• FOR BEST SERVICE 

• FOR ECONOMY 


It’s Fleury-Bissell Disk Harrows 

• IN-THROW 

• OUT-THROW * 

• DOUBLE ACTION 

• REVERSIBLE 

Also Spring Tooth Lever Har- Fleury-Bissell also make 
rows for every type of farm. Tractor plows, walking plows, 
vineyard, and orchard. manure spreaders, grain grind- 


See your Fleury-Bissell dealer 



PUROLATOR PRODUCTS 


(Canada) Limited 


WINDSOR 


The Inaudible Whistle 

A town dweller's dramatic visit to a (arm 
By H. R. JUKES 


I N our village, unless you own a dog 
you are not quite—well, quite. We 
keep to the old traditions: change 
comes very slowly. The ruins of the 
old Norman castle still frown down 
upon us, as they’ve done for the past 
five or six hundred years; the church 
still squats under the elms at the 
corner of the green, as snug as an old 
partridge on her nest, just as it’s al¬ 
ways done; the wooden stocks, where 
they used to put the bad lads of the 
neighborhood and then throw offal at 
them, are still there. Over everything 
lies a centuries old air of peace. 

So, not wishing to appear conspicu¬ 
ous, I bought a dog. The purchase of a 
whistle followed as a necessary corol¬ 
lary. It was a good whistle. Actually I 
paid five shillings for it. But its timbre 
unfortunately clashed with that of the 
type apparently used as a means of 
communication between the various 
local council institutions. After calling 
up to me the village fire-brigade three 
times, the district nurse twice and our 
police constable once—in fact, the whole 
village with the exception of my dog— 
I arrived at the conclusion that a 
change of equipment might prove ad¬ 
visable. 

I read an advertisement of what was 
fancifully described as a “silent” whistle. 
I read it several times. I think the man 
who wrote it must have been a poet. 
Prom what I gathered, here was a reed 
with all the attributes of the Pipes of 
Pan; an elfin instrument of far too 
ethereal a pitch to be heard by gross 
human ears, but at the same time 
possessing a note of compelling influ¬ 
ence on animals—of which my dog was 
allegedly one. 

“Ha, ha!” thought I. 

I wrote away for it at once, enclosing 
a postal order as stipulated in small 
print at the foot of the effusion and 
adding a few lines of my own, explain¬ 
ing, in some detail, my dog’s rather in¬ 
volved psychological impulses and 
which I hoped their fascinating inven¬ 
tion might help me successfully to over¬ 
come. 

WO days afterwards it came. It 
looked an interesting little package 
as I began to unwrap it—while a skin 
formed on the top of my breakfast por¬ 
ridge—a most inviting little parcel. My 
wife guessed a fountain-pen; my son, 
rising nine and with but one thought 
in life, a fishing-float; and my still 
younger daughter Jennifer, who is of 
that engagingly pessimistic age when 
nothing is believed at all unless it is in 
one’s hands, haughtily reserved all vocal 
opinion, merely reaching out for the 
parcel in her totalitarian way and her¬ 
self completing the unwrapping on the 
tray of her high chair. 

I imagine all three thought it was 
some new type of cigarette-holder. In¬ 
terest seemed to flag. Jennifer, as with 
everything, tried the taste of it; first 
biting it amidships and then endways 
on. “Blow,” I coaxed, paternally. “Blow 
hard.” 

The experiment confirmed the cigar¬ 
ette-holder hypothesis. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. Certainly the parrot in the 
corner lifted a languid eyelid and leered 
at us, but that was all. Jennifer, with 
her usual pretty absence of ceremony, 
cast the toy away. It skimmed through 
my porridge and rolled under the table. 
In trying to retrieve it, my son—he’s of 
the age—managed to tread on it. I was 
afraid that the resultant bulge might 
have damaged the presumably vital 
slip-stream channel, but of course I had 
no means of deciding this at the 
moment. There seemed to be a way 
through it all right when I gently tried 


it. In fact it seemed to work better 
than before. The sinister fowl swinging 
about in his cage ceased muttering to 
himself for the moment and glared 
bleakly round at me with, if possible, 
even increased hostility. But, of course, 
that was no real test; he often does 
that. 

After some difficulty I found my dog. 
I made much of him, in the hope that 
I might prevail upon him to come with 
me for a walk in preference to what 
other minor attractions he might have 
in mind at the moment. By some in¬ 
credible flight of the imagination, 1 
thought that I might even have an op¬ 
portunity to display my triumph in front 
of the neighbours, perhaps even before 
I had got out of sight of my own house. 
Carlo, with his simple directness of 
heart and mind and soul, would as 
usual, bolt straight up, down or across 
the village street. Then, choosing my 
moment, I would bring him back by 
means of my whistle, discreetly hidden 
in the crook of my hand. People would 
wonder. Power of the mind, you know. 
Psychic, almost. I would out-shepherd 
the shepherds! 

OUT, of course, the dog, on this day of 
all days, chose to keep at heel. I sup¬ 
pose that I must have stepped on some¬ 
thing—one of my son’s aniseed balls, 
perhaps. His nose never left my heels 
until I had actually got quite a way out 
of the main village; in fact not until 
we came to old Wurzel’s farm and the 
counteracting scents attached to the 
place took his mind into even more con¬ 
genial channels. I did not miss him at 
first. Through the open door of the 
barn I could see Wurzel just finishing 
the morning’s milking; the last cow in 
the row. He nodded affably towards 
me, and I picked my way across the 
cobbled yard to pass the time of day 
with him. 

“Fine morning,” I said. 

“Aye,” he agreed. “It’s a nooan amiss 
for a small place.” 

It was very peaceful, leaning there 
against the doorway, with the rich, 
warm fragrance of cows and milk and 
hay—all sorts of smells—around me. 
The birds were chirruping and flitting 
about among the neighbouring trees; 
many of the bushes were already 
breaking into leaf; you could almost 
see the grass growing in the meadows. 
Everywhere, after the long winter’s 
snows, seemed to be bursting into new 
and joyous life. A dozen hens foraged 
among the cobblestones. Pigeons cooed. 
Perfect. 

Across the sunlit yard I could see the 
venerable figure of Sam Brown, Wur- 
zel’s man; one of those dear old chaps, 
watery blue of eye, with drooping 
moustaches and cheeks like blood¬ 
hounds’. Grave, aloof and a little 
austere; if he’d worn a spiked helmet 
instead of a cloth cap he’d have looked 
like Bismarck. He was bending over, 
thoughtfully planting various vegetable 
seedlings on the edge of a bit of newly 
broken ground. A man wise in his 
generation, I thought, and happy in his 
work. A noble sight. A patriarchal goat 
browsed peacefully among the early 
buttercups a few yards away. Farther 
over, in the pasture beyond, Wurzel’s 
old mare was lazily massaging her 
ample buttocks against a railpost, with 
an expression of utmost complacency 
upon her smug features. The farmyard 
cat, one hind-leg pointed skywards, 
was, with extravagant frankness, com¬ 
pleting her morning toilet. Everything 
breathed peace and goodwill. The scene 
was pure poetry. 

Then Wurzel called attention to my 
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Send this coupon for your FREE copy of our new 24-page 
(illustrated booklet "FARM LAND FACTS." It tells the facts 
about all types of farming in B. C. ... Climate . . . Markets 
I. . . Soil . . . Best districts for all crops ... A wealth of other 
[interesting information. Mail the coupon to FARM LANDS DEPT. 

H. A. ROBERTS, LTD., Real Estate, Vancouver, B. C. 

“16 Branches in British Columbia” 


Please send a free copy of 
"FARM LAND FACTS" to:— 

ADDRESS. 

PROVINCE...... 


FARMS 


Where fields and ocean meet—Prince Edward Island (see pages 7 and 24). 


dog, just about to sneak off into the 
farmhouse. “Ah,” thought I. “Now is 
my chance!” 

The whistle was hidden in the crook 
of my fingers. I withdrew my hand 
from my pocket and lifted the knuckles 
to my lips—to a casual observer just as 
the shepherds did—and I blew. 

Naturally, my eyes were mainly 
focussed upon my dog. The other things 
forced themselves, as it were, upon my 
attention. No audible sound came forth 
from the whistle; but old Wurzel gave 
vent to a startled exclamation of con¬ 
siderable potency as the cow suddenly 
kicked over the milking-pail, the stool 
and whisked him across the head with 
her tail. The cat sprang upright, spit¬ 
ting expletives and clawing the air, her 
tail the size of a fluebrush. The old 
mare kicked down the railings. With 
my own eyes I saw the goat raise an 
outraged visage from the lush grasses 
among which it had been buried, glare 
balefully for a second at old Sam’s blunt 
end sticking up in the air, and then, 
from those few yards away, promptly 
charge. The gardener, though corpulent, 
appeared to be a remarkably buoyant 
sort of man. As he pivoted forward, the 
goat followed through into the pile of 
seedling boxes. 

My own pup spun around on the step 
as if he’d been struck by lightning. His 
eyes swivelled about wildly, tfying to 
look in all directions at once. And then, 
his hinder end well down, tail tucked 
in, he completed a second circle and 
streaked off indoors. 

A LL this happened simultaneously. I 
saw it all at once, if you see what I 
mean. 

Then I helped Wurzel to his feet 
again. He gazed hard at the cow for 
some considerable while, with a mixed 
sort of look in his eye; a curious blend¬ 
ing of wrath and sheer amazement. His 


remarks, shorn of needless excres- 
cencies, of which there were many, 
were to the effect that “she’s never done 
that afore.” I gathered that he was 
somewhat baffled. 

Sam, too, appeared to be a trifle puz¬ 
zled by the goat’s behavior. Even 
across the space of the yard I could 
hear him wondering. I listened with 
growing admiration to his theories 
about the parentage of goats in general 
and this one in particular. Not that the 
goat was listening. His momentary ex¬ 
uberance had fallen from him like a 
garment, and he had resumed his usual 
seraphic expression of blinking beati¬ 
tude as he nibbled innocently once 
again among the grasses. Neither Sam 
nor Wurzel had as yet seen the de¬ 
molished railing. I thought I had bet¬ 
ter go for my dog. He came slinking 
out at my first whisper, peering about 
him warily and showing the whites of 
his eyes. He seemed strangely subdued, 
keeping close to my side all the way 
home. Both of us walked delicately, like 
Agag. 

When I got into the house I ventured 
a cautious glance at the whistle. It 
seemed harmless enough—just a little, 
shining steel tubular sort of a thing with 
a bulge in it. I thought I’d let my 
friend Manuelo have a look at it. 
Manuelo is a Portugee. He came over 
here during the war and settled down 
in our village. He works in some place 
connected with telephone research— 
sound transmissions — something of 
that sort. He brought the whistle back 
to me the same night. “Ze vibrations: 
veree high pitch now,” he explained, 
tapping the bulge. “It make-a de noise 
like de sting-fly—a what-a you call it 
—hornet? Yes, hornet. De whistle 
imitata de huntin’ cry of de hornet. De 
tally-ho. Yes, no ?”—Broadcast on the 
BBC Short-Wave Overseas Service. 




RUGGED 

ALL PURPOSE 


8000 Lbs. 
CAPACITY! 

The Finest Wagon 
Ever Builtl 


ior 

FARM 

DAIRY 

FREIGHT 

EXPRESS 

INDUSTRY 

Etc. 


Forged steel spindles capable of 4-ton load. 

Timken bearings. Rubber tired. Designed by ^ 

automotive engineers for rugged service, with 'au.o . y « „«r in 7 lx,,,' 
thrust-wear avoided. »hort-tumin*. 


Extends from 8 l / x ft. to 13Vi 
ft. wheelbases at one-ft. 
intervals. One pin coupling. 


WRITE TO 
RED DEER 


NANCE COMPANY LTD. 

- for literature and price. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
WESTERN CANADA 

ALBERTA 


New “Jeep” Industrial Power Plants 

War surplus—originally packed for overseas shipment. Now In stock FOR IM¬ 
MEDIATE DELIVERY. This compact unit is complete as shown. 



• Built-in gas tank, muffler, battery and 
radiator. 

• Mounted on 12-inch steel skids — can 
easily be moved as desired. 

• Motor is easily removed from unit and 
may be used in boats, snowplanes or 
any purpose desired. 

• Has especially designed “Twin Disc” 
clutch for stationary work. Hand lever 
controlled. 

• COMPLETE SET OF TOOLS—grease 
gun, oil can. manuals, extra fan belts 
and spark plugs, etc. 

MOTOR IS COMPLETE IN EVERY 
DETAIL—READY TO RUN. 

Original cost government $800. 


Rating 4 cyl.—61 h.p. at 3,600 r.p.m. 
134.2 cubic inches displacement. 


NOW COMPLETE. 5449.QQ 

F.O.B. Winnipeg 


PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING 

FORWYORK • WINNIPEG ■ MANITOBA 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 


The-farm home of Allan McCallister who pioneered field pea culture 
Mix miles north of Portage la Prairie (see pages 8 and 48). 
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Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of ellgibles. 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
•n mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd._Toronto, Ontario 


Rupture Troubles Ended 

Thousands healed by our advanced method. No leg 
straps, no elastic, no plasters. No pressure on hips 
or spine. Flexo pad. Different from all others. 
Endorsed by doctors, mechanics, clerks, everywhere. 
Very light. INEXPENSIVE. GUARANTEED. 
Write for information and trial offer. 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1893_Dept. D_Preston. Ont. 



ATS 

PU IN 
DROVES 

When You U$e 

KVHW 


Stands _ ^ 

Them on Their Heads 


They can't resist it. 
Acts quickly, surely. 
Easy to use. Over 30 
years success. Buy it 
at drug, hardware, 
general stores. 35c. 
Liquid Veneer Corp. 
Fort Erie North, Ont. 


AUTOMATIC POWER 

POST HOLE DIGGER 

ADAPTABLE TO ANY MAKE OR SIZE 
TRACTOR AND JEEP 
For details write 

KANE-MARR LTD. 

International Industrial Distributors 
701 HENRY AVE. WINNIPEG 


SNOW FENCING FOR PORTABLE GRAINERIES 
Fifty feet of snow fence lined- with paper holds 
approximately 750 bushels grain. Requires no nails. 
Shipped from Timberton, Man. Prompt delivery 
while stock lasts. 

“The Fence of a Hundred Uses” 
NATIONAL TIMBER & FENCE CO. LIMITED 
401 Somerset Building Winnipeg 


— TIRES — 

We are now overstocked in g-ood used 
Trade-in Tires with high treads—all 
guaranteed to be in excellent shape. 
Special price: 

600 x 16 $5.00 

All orders shipped C.O.D. from On¬ 
tario’s most modernly equipped tire 
shop. Also full line of retreads. 
Dealers wanted. 

BEACON TIRE 

Corner Queen and York Street. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Berries for Wine 

British Columbia has Canadianized an industry and a manager to push it, and 
the results promise to be highly satisfactory 
By JEAN I. MATHIESON 


F EW people who know the Dutch 
genius for horticulture will be 
surprised at the rise of E. A. 
Schwantje. This'young Hollander 
specialized in this subject at university 
in his native land and then looked 
about before putting his accumulated 
knowledge to work, a reconnaisance 
which took him to British Columbia. 
Canada’s Pacific coast presented so 
many opportunities that he never 
looked back. 

At first Schwantje landscaped pri¬ 
vately, recreating little gems of home¬ 
land scenery in his new surroundings. 
Soon he was working for large com¬ 
panies who wanted to achieve on the 
grand scale some of the results he was 
attaining in small bits. His largest com¬ 
mission came from the C.N.R., for 
whom he landscaped Jasper and 
Minaki Lodges. From this Schwantje 
went to the field branch of British 
Columbia’s department of agriculture. 
His employment with the provincial 
government acquainted him thoroughly 
with the soils of Vancouver Island, 
their properties and their possibilities. 

In 1944 the loganberry wine industry 
was looking for a man capable of de¬ 
veloping and managing a large vinery 
devoted exclusively to the production 
of their raw material. Schwantje was 
an obvious choice. 

The loganberry is a native of Cal¬ 
ifornia and as such is unable to stand 
sub-zero weather. This means that its 
culture in Canada is limited to the 
lands warmed by the western sea, but 
because of its quality and flavor, it has 
a wide market as far east as Manitoba. 
This year the government has in¬ 
creased the quota which will be per¬ 
mitted for export trade. 

The first requisite of the loganberry 
is to have its roots dry; this means that 
the land be well drained. Since logan¬ 
berry canes continue to produce heavily 
for 25 years it is natural that they must 
take a great amount of nourishment 
from the soil. To maintain output, fer¬ 
tilizer must replace the nourishment 
which has been removed. Horse manure 
is the best of all but is also the most 
expensive. Chemical and blood meal 
have proven their value. As Logana 
Farm is a subsidiary company of the 
Wine Growers’ Corporation, it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain the discarded grape pulp 
from the winery. This has a high acid 
content but when used in conjunction 
with a chemical fertilizer, the acid is 
neutralized, providing an inexpensive 
and beneficial fertilizer. 


In 1944 the first crop was picked on 
Logana Farm. That year it was 65 
tons. When the entire 86 acres have 
reached their full production their an¬ 
nual output will be about 225 tons. 

Logana Farm is perfectly laid out to 
insure the easiest cultivation and to 
facilitate the harvesting of the crop. 
Its 65,000 plants are arranged in rows 
which have 25 posts to each row to 
support the wire for the plants. Al¬ 
together there are 16,000 posts and 30 
tons of wire supporting the plants, 
while one-quarter of a million metal 
pegs hold the canes in position. 



E. A. Schwantje, a Canadianized Hollander, 
managerlof Logana Farm. 

The difficulty confronting production 
in 1944 was the lack of available man¬ 
power to dig post holes. Post hole dig¬ 
gers were off the market for the war 
years. Unable to wait, Mr. Schwantje 
designed his own digger which could 
do the work of five men. Today the 
problem is not so easily solved, as 
pickers for the harvesting of the crop 
must be found. This requires 300 
pickers for a 10-week period. 

Great care must be exercised in the 
harvesting, for only the dead ripe ber¬ 
ries must be sent to the winery. The 
riper the berry, the higher its sugar 
content, which means that less sugar 
will be required in the manufacture of 
the loganberry wine. Wine is not its 
only use. It is canned for fruit, for fruit 
juice, jams and jellies. The jelly has 
the distinction of being unsurpassed in 
quality or flavor by any other fruit. 

Like all other plant industries, it has 
its hazards too. Cold weather can per¬ 



Logana Farm, Vancouver Island, the largest farm of its kind in the world, where 
loganberries are exclusively grown for wine making. 
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manently injure the canes because of 
the chilling the plants receive from 
the wires which support them. Dry 
berry disease, when out of hand, will 
greatly lessen the crop. Kept in con¬ 
trol, it keeps the crop from being too 
heavy for the vines. Robins have a 
great fondness for the fruit, but Mr. 
Schwantje feels that it is their pay¬ 
ment for the beneficial work they do 
in other ways. 


Harhessing the Rivers 

T HE great river systems of the world 
adjacent to land needed for in¬ 
creased food production, are in danger 
of losing their freedom. For centuries 
these great rivers have gathered untold 
quantities of life-giving water from 
mountain slopes and from the farthest 
reaches of their drainage basins and 
have carried it past parched and thirsty 
land to the sea. Too often floods have 
devastated large areas and have been 
responsible for the loss of many lives 
and the disuse of thousands of acres of 
land. Millions of units of electrical 
energy have been lost to 'civilization, 
which would have driven Irrigation 
pumps and innumerable industrial 
machines, as well as provided much 
relief from hard labor for the farmer. 

With a broader vision of improved 
human nutrition and a deeper realiza¬ 
tion of the economy of water conserva¬ 
tion, huge projects are now contem¬ 
plated for the control of some of our 
arreat river systems. In the United 
States, proposals for the development 
of the Columbia River Basin have been 
under consideration for some time and 
if completed, will involve four big dams 
on the main portion of the Missouri 
River and more than one hundred 
smaller dams on its tributaries. The cost 
will involve hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and the project will probably 
require many years to complete. 

In Canada, on a more modest scale, 
the government contemplates postwar 
irrigation and water development pos¬ 
sibilities in western Canada amounting 
to many millions of dollars and utiliz¬ 
ing not only the waters of the Milk river 
in the south, but in all probability the 
waters of the North Saskatchewan and 
other prairie rivers as well. The main 
purpose of these projects, if and when 
launched, will be to provide stability to 
western agriculture by removing some 
of the hazards of crop and livestock pro¬ 
duction. 

In China, one of UNRRA’s great 
world wide undertakings is the harness¬ 
ing of the Yellow River. In 1938, a mile- 
long dyke was dynamited by the Chinese 
army in an attempt to halt the Japanese 
advance; and about a year ago 
UNRRA technicians assisted by 150,000 
Chinese laborers, were attempting 
to close the break before the high flood 
period of late June. The entire project 
is designed to rehabilitate the food 
basket of China, approximately 2,000,000 
acres of the most fertile Chinese soil in 
the provinces of Hunan and Anhwei, 
much of which has been buried under 
layers of sand and volcanic ash de¬ 
posited by the river. 

India’s basic industry is agriculture. 
The nutritional level of the majority of 
Indian people is very low. During the 
British regime, huge irrigation projects 
have been established and many more 
are needed in order to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of Indian soil and the re¬ 
muneration of the Indian peasant 
farmer. 

Mexico is engaged in an extensive ir¬ 
rigation program extending over several 
years, to release the fertility inherent 
in large areas of land now kept un¬ 
fertile by lack of sufficient water. 

In these and other countries, huge 
enterprises for the increase of soil pro¬ 
ductivity tell of an enlightened interest 
in the welfare of the world’s people. 
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The Cream and Egg Money 

The mechanics of farm finance 
By HARRY J. BOYLE 

wonder what we would do that I can ruin my credit even with 
farm if it weren’t for the the tea pot by not paying back a loan, 
ind egg money. Each week It seems to me that every time I start 
is rolling in, the groceries out for an auction sale or just to go and 
>r the same day, and the see a horse at a neighbor’s, I have to 
;ucked away in the cracked borrow from the tea pot. There’s some- 
the pantry shelf. thing about having a few dollars in 

an scoff and say that the your pocket when you’re away from 
ting their heads off and we home that’s sort of comforting, 
arther ahead to leave the A good many farmers with success- 
he cows, but just the same ful places should be ashamed of them- 
ash is often a life-saver. A selves when they start boasting about 
ined to forget that when he their ability to finance. A mighty lot 
e late on a Sunday evening of them depended on their wives to 
o change his clothes and pull them through hard times and 
cows all over a dew-laden emergencies with the “cream and egg 
round them up for milking, money” reserves. They always knew 
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come big business—the biggest of its 
kind in Canada. Perhaps, thought Ted, 
he could turn his natural skill with 
tools to good advantage in a very good 
cause. 

So Ted went down and talked to the 
hard-working officials of Winnipeg’s 
Patriotic Salvage Corps. He told them 
what he thought he could do and they 
very gratefully offered him the op¬ 
portunity. If he could repair sleighs 
that was just what was needed. 

Dozens and dozens of wrecked sleighs 
were being sent in to the salvage cam¬ 
paign by Winnipeg citizens who have 
contributed almost 45 million pounds 
of salvage, worth a few dollars short of 
$394,000 since October, 1941. Incidental¬ 
ly, this is believed to be a record for 
the whole North American continent. 

Soon Ted was a very busy man in 
his well-equipped workshop. In fact, 
Ted became a one-man sleigh repair 
assembly line. His skilled hands guided 
only by his very sensitive sense of 
touch, accomplished miracles. 

Money received from the sale of Ted’s 
sleighs, ironing boards, wagons and 
poetry, has helped to buy eight mobile 
kitchens for British bomb victims and 
provided considerable aid to China, the 
Red Cross, Russia, Bundles for Britain 
and the Navy League of Canada, dur¬ 
ing the war years. 

Up to now, Ted has made or repaired 
380 sleighs, 200 folding ironing boards 
and about two dozen wagons. 

Ted is quite modest about his achieve¬ 
ments. Says he was only doing his 
“bit.” Three years ago, at the height of 
the fuel shortage, Ted went down to a 
coal yard and worked four hours a 
day for three weeks filling 150-pound 
bags. 

He doesn’t talk about that, but his 
friends do, and they are very proud of 
him. 

As for Ted himself, he is very proud 
of two things. One is the fact that his 
daughter passed the very stiff exam¬ 
inations of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, some time ago. 

The other is the fact that a professor 
in Bristol University is interested in 
including some of Ted’s poems in an 
anthology he is compiling. 

Meantime, Ted has added another 
new interest to his life—the writing of 
verses to be set to hymn music. A 
musician read one of his short poems, 
wrote and asked for permission to set 
it to music and later sent along word 
that the resulting hymn had met in¬ 
stant approval. 

Incidentally, Ted gives all the credit 
for his various successes to his wife. 
“She is the one who helps me and en¬ 
courages me,” Ted says. “I couldn’t 
have done anything without her.” 
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Remember these vital 
laxative facts 1 . 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset the children. 
It won’t make them feel bad 
afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be given to the 
children with complete con¬ 
fidence. Although it has a fine 
chocolate taste, its action is 
thorough and dependable. 

—it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 
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at Portage la Prairie, Manitoba’s premier plowing match 
with a jeep for traction. 

that no matter what happened they 
could depend on the cream pitcher or 
the cracked tea pot or the vase that 
came as a wedding present to yield up 
the necessary wherewithal. 

No matter what you want it for, the 
old tea pot always seems to have the 
money. You may need new overalls . . . 
the children may need shoes . . . your 
wife may need a new hat ... or else 
the binder needs fixing ... or you ask 
the mailman to bring out three balls of 
twine to finish the cutting. Your wife 
will bring it up out of the tea pot. Each 
week when she sells the cream and eggs, 
she puts it back and then proceeds to 
dole it out all over again. 

I wonder what a bank manager 
would say if I gave my financial back¬ 
ing as being the cracked tea pot on 
the pantry shelf? 


Don Gray turned up 


Just before Christmas my wife starts 
to watch the tea pot with an eagle eye. 
She meets the cream man and de¬ 
mands the envelope before I can filch 
a quarter for tobacco. She takes the 
eggs to town herself and will not leave 
the balance as a “due bill” to take care 
of the leaner months when the hens 
and cows slacken production. 

When I come in after the chores she 
can be found with the contents of the 
tea pot spread out on the table for 
counting. She figures with a stubby 
pencil on the back of an envelope stop¬ 
ping only to consult the mail order 
catalog. She doesn’t order much from 
it, but the catalog is a price guide 
and a source of entertainment com¬ 
bined. 

Not even the promise of giving her a 
share of the load of pigs now ready for 
market will serve as a pry on any of 
the money. She is going to finance the 
Christmas season on the “cream and 
egg money.” • 

It would be interesting to know how 
often that tea pot has saved this 
family. I never know how much money 
there is in it, because the money is al¬ 
ways tucked in with bills, receipts, box- 
tops, coupons and a flock of other 
“treasures.” 

The tea pot has always managed to 
come to the rescue in times of need, 
however. Tax time comes along and I 
dig down in my overalls for stray 
quarters, remember the dollar in my 
good suit pocket and gently suggest 
that Neighbor Higgins pay me back 
the six dollars he owes me. I’m still 
eight dollars and $orty cents short. 

There’s money and chaff and pieces 
of smudged papers and a couple of 
staples on the table as a result of the 
pocket searching. Then there’s a 
scramble through the bureau drawers 
for stray change. The shortage is re¬ 
duced to about seven dollars. My wife 
then reaches for the tea pot and counts 
out the necessary money. I’ve always 
paid it back. Experience has taught me 


Ted Fletcher—Blind Craftsman 

By WALTER H. RANDALL 

T ED FLETCHER is blind. Yet, in the 
past few years more than $1,000 has 
been realized for various war services 
through sale of his original poems and 
the sleighs, ironing boards and wagons 
he makes in the workshop of his neat 
little home in Winnipeg. 

Combining poetry with carpentry is 
quite a trick in itself, yet Ted has been 
doing it with great cleverness ever 
since he went totally blind in 1937. 

Ted laughs and likens himself unto 
Nelson when he explains about his 
sight. Lord Nelson was wounded in the 
Battle of Calvi in 1794 and gradually 
lost the sight of his right eye. Ted 
Fletcher was hit across the eyes in the 
South African war and his sight 
gradually faded. 

“I’ve been in one kind of scrap or 
another ever since I was a young 
buck,” Ted explains. As a boy he joined 
the Duke of Wellington’s West Riding 
Regiment in England in 1895. He saw 
considerable action in the South 
African war. In 1914 he went to France 
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Canadian Wheat Board 
Act Amended 

An act to amend the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act has been passed by the cur¬ 
rent session of Parliament. Its essential 
purpose was to extend, until July 31, 
1950, the monopolistic powers with re¬ 
spect to wheat which, since September, 
1943, have been enjoyed by the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board. Such powers would 
otherwise have expired with the death 
of Orders-in-Council passed under the 
Emergency Powers Act. 

Thus it becomes possible for the 
Government, on the one hand, to carry 
out the terms of the British wheat 
agreement, and on the other hand to 
carry out the plan for pooling the 
returns of five successive wheat crops, 
those harvested from 1945 to 1949, in¬ 
clusive. 

There were constitutional difficulties 
in the way of such an Act, for under 
the Constitution of Canada the Domin¬ 
ion Parliament may not legislate with 
respect to property and civil rights, 
which are the concern of the provinces. 
Several different expedients were made 
use of to overcome the difficulty. The 
most important of these was to state 
that the Act was for the purpose of 
carrying out the British wheat agree¬ 
ment, an agreement which in wartime, 
at least, the Government of Canada 
was quite competent to make. In the 
second place, use was made of the con¬ 
trol of the Dominion Government over 
export and inter-provincial trade. All 
persons, for the period of the Act, are 
forbidden to export wheat or wheat 
products, or to move them across inter¬ 
provincial boundaries except with the 
permission of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In addition, the Government has 
control over railways and consequently 
all persons are forbidden to load wheat 
or wheat products into railroad cars 
except with permission of the Board. 
Further, the British North America Act 
gives the Parliament of Canada control 
over works which are declared to be 
for the general advantage of Canada. 
All country elevators and mills in West¬ 
ern Canada have been declared to be 
such works. No one may deliver wheat 
to a country elevator or western mill 
except with permission of the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board. No attempt is made 
in the Act to limit the transportation 
or sale of wheat provided only that it 
is not delivered to an elevator or a mill, 
is not loaded into a railway car, or is 
not moved outside of a province. 

Under such powers, and subject to 
the limitations mentioned, all persons 
are forbidden to deal in or to handle 
or move wheat except under permission 
of the Wheat Board. These monopol¬ 
istic powers are to expire on July 31, 
1950. After that date, unless there is 
further legislation, the Wheat Board 
will revert to the status it had before 
September, 1943, when farmers could 
deliver to it or not, at their choice. 

Some months ago, on this page of 
The Guide, attention was called to the 
change in the nature of the Canadian 
Wheat Board when it became a Govern¬ 
ment monopoly. Previously it was to be 
regarded as an agency acting for and 
essentially responsible to the producers 
delivering wheat to it. At that time it 
became essentially a department of the 
Government carrying out such policies 
as might be decided upon from time to 
time by the Government of Canada. 
That fact is now officially recognized 
in the Act, which declares that: 


The Board is for all purposes an 

agent of His Majesty in right of 

Canada and its powers under this 

Act may be exercised by it only as 

an agency of His Majesty in the said 

right. 

The purpose of such enactment is to 
protect the Canadian Wheat Board 
against actions in the court. As a crown 
agency it could be sued only after per¬ 
mission of the Government is obtained 
and only in the Exchequer Court. Al¬ 
ready that fact has been twice made 
use of when attempts were made to 
bring the Wheat Board into court. 

The new Act makes statutory the 
powers of the Wheat Board to control 
deliveries of wheat and other grains by 
means of permit books. Every farmer 
has the right to demand of the Wheat 
Board that a permit book be issued to 
him but it is left to the discretion of 
the Board to decide what quotas may 
be established from time to time and 
what method of allocating quotas may 
be followed. 

There was a good deal of discussion 
when the bill was before the Senate as 
to the length of time during which 
these powers of the Canadian Wheat 
Board should be enjoyed. Some senators 
argued that as the bill was founded 
upon the British wheat agreement the 
powers of the Board should continue 
only so long as that agreement remains 
in effect. It was suggested that there is 
no assurance that the agreement will 
actually be operative after July 31, 1948, 
because the only firm prices stipulated 
in the agreement were for the crops of 
1946 and 1947. Although minimum prices 
have been set for the crops of 1948 and 
1949, the actual prices to be paid have 
yet to be negotiated. It was suggested 
that if such price negotiations should 
fail there might be no British wheat 
agreement effective during the last two 
years. The Senate, however, rejected a 
suggestion that the compulsory powers 
of the Board should be ended in such 
an event, and the bill, as passed, con¬ 
tinues these powers until July 31, 1950. 

The Senate, however, did make an 
important amendment, which was ac¬ 
cepted by the Government and by the 
House of Commons before the Act was 
passed. That brought to an end, at July 
31, 1950, the powers of the Board to 
control deliveries by permit books and 
quotas, which powers, as the bill was 
first drafted, would have been continued 
indefinitely. 

The bill makes statutory the initial 
price basis of $1.35 per bushel for the 
five wheat crops included in the pool¬ 
ing arrangement. The recommendation 
was rejected which had been made by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
and which had been endorsed by some 
members of Parliament, that the crop 
of 1945 should be excluded from the 
pooling arrangement and settled for 
separately. 

The current position of the Wheat 
Board in holding large sums of money, 
which are ultimately to be distributed 
to farmers, is recognized by authorizing 
investment of such funds in the secur¬ 
ities of the Government of Canada. 
Such investments are to be made under 
the authority of a committee of three 
members drawn from the Department 
of Finance, from the Bank of Canada, 
and from the Wheat Board. Depending 
upon the future course of wheat prices 
there would be possible an accumula¬ 
tion of several hundred million dollars, 
actually the property of wheat pro¬ 
ducers but withheld from distribution 
to them until after 1950. These funds 
provide a guarantee against loss to the 


Dominion Government if, in the latter 
part of the pool period, wheat prices 
should fall below the $1.35 minimum 
initial payment which is guaranteed 
up to July 31, 1950. 

There is nothing in the Act about 
the domestic price of wheat. Since the 
Board is an agency of the Government, 
it will have to sell wheat from time to 
time for domestic use at whatever price 
it is directed by the Government to 
charge. 

The Board is given powers to deal in 
other grains than wheat as it may be 
directed by the Government. It has not, 
however, any powers for the monopol¬ 
istic handling of coarse grains. Quite 
apart from the terms of the Act the 
Board has been authorized by the Gov¬ 
ernment to provide support prices for 
oats and barley and to buy all such 
grains offered to it at support prices. 
In addition, the Board is employed by 
the Government as its agent in buying 
flax outright from producers on a fixed 
price basis, which for the coming year 
is to be $5.00 per bushel. 

Several other acts affecting the mar¬ 
keting of agricultural products have 
been passed by Parliament. One of these 
is an Amendment to the Canada Grain 
Act, the most important provision of 
which is in relation to the car order 
book. It is provided that a farmer who 
has ordered a car for his own grain, 
may, if he subsequently sells such grain, 
assign his car to the elevator purchas¬ 
ing it. Actually that condition has pre¬ 
vailed for some time under an order in 
council but would have expired when 
the Emergency Powers Act came to an 
end, had it not been put into the Can¬ 
ada Grain Act. 

Another Act deals with export and 
import permits, and provides that spe¬ 
cified commodities can only be im¬ 
ported into or exported from Canada 
when permits are issued by the Gov¬ 
ernment. Those powers will quite pos¬ 
sibly be used by the Government dur¬ 
ing the coming crop year to prevent a 
rise in the prices of oats and barley if 
formal ceilings are removed from those 
products. By limiting the quantity 
which may be exported and by charg¬ 
ing high fees for permits it will be pos¬ 
sible to prevent a price advance which 
otherwise might occur as an effect of 
demand from the United States for 
such grains. 


Wheat Urgently Needed 

The Canadian Wheat Board is urg¬ 
ing Western farmers to deliver, as soon 
as possible, every bushel of wheat they 
have left to market. 

Up to the middle of May about 280 
million bushels of wheat had been de¬ 
livered during the present crop year, a 
high percentage of the total. But it was 
calculated then that about 45 million 
bushels still remained on farms, which 
the owners intended to dispose of before 
the new harvest. The Canadian Wheat 
Board wants to get possession of that 
wheat in order to keep up shipments to 
Great Britain and to continental 
Europe. For a time shipments overseas 
were delayed because of transportation 
difficulties and the fact that the rail¬ 
ways did not have enough box cars 
available to handle all the wheat in 
sight. Since the beginning of spring, 
however, the railways have been able 
to assign more box cars for movement 
from country elevators to terminals, 
and loadings have been going on at the 
rate of 1,000 cars a day, or better. So 
well have the railways done that coun¬ 
try elevator stocks have been depleted 


to an extent that will not much longer 
support maximum loading. Hence the 
request to farmers to speed up de¬ 
liveries. 

Two important concessions have 
been made by the Wheat Board in order 
to promote deliveries. The first was to 
take off all restrictions, allowing farm¬ 
ers to make delivery at any elevator 
point and not merely the one specified 
in the permit book. 

The other concession, arranged with 
the Income Tax Department, was for 
the benefit of those farmers who, for 
the purpose of equalizing income tax 
from one year to another, might have 
been planning to hold their wheat for 
another year. Last year’s provisions for 
emergency wheat receipts have been 
renewed. That means that a farmer 
delivering wheat, instead of taking his 
initial payment at once, may, until June 
30th, choose to receive instead, an 
emergency wheat receipt. That doc¬ 
ument he can cash at his choice any 
time before December 31st, 1949, up to 
which time either full or partial settle¬ 
ment can be taken. The settlement con¬ 
stitutes taxable income only when it is 
received and thus the proceeds, at the 
producer’s choice, may become part of 
his taxable income in 1947, in 1948, or 
in 1949. 


Wheat Price Prospects 

What will be the course of wheat 
prices for the next few years? On that 
point two conflicting points of view are 
held by the government of Great Bri¬ 
tain and of the United States. The 
British view is that world prices not 
only ought to come down, but will come 
down before long. The American view 
is that a strong demand for wheat is 
likely to maintain good prices at least 
until 1950. 

In essence, it was the conflict be¬ 
tween these points of view which pre¬ 
vented the recent London Wheat Con¬ 
ference from drafting an acceptable 
international agreement. The Confer¬ 
ence was finally brought to an end 
when British representatives declared 
they could not accept the price plan 
offered by the United States, and ac¬ 
ceptable to Canada and Australia, be¬ 
cause it would not permit wheat prices 
to come down rapidly enough. Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States re¬ 
fused to consider the price range which 
would have been acceptable to Great 
Britain, which they thought not to be 
in accord with the realities of the 
situation. 

More recently the American point of 
view was presented in a forecast made 
by the United States secretary of agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Anderson, in testimony be¬ 
fore a congressional sub-committee at 
Washington. Mr. Anderson appeared co 
support a request from his department 
for large funds for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which body has the 
duty of maintaining the level of agri¬ 
cultural prices in the United States. It 
does that either by lending funds to 
farmers to hold their crops from mar¬ 
ket or by buying surpluses outright on 
occasion. 

Mr. Anderson told the sub-committee 
that he expected favorable prices for 
agricultural products for the crops of 
1947, 1948 and 1949. By “favorable 
prices” he meant quotations higher 
than the level at which the government 
is required by law to support farm 
prices—no less than 90 per cent of 
parity. That forecast, he said, was 
based on present world shortages of 
manpower, of fertilizer and of seed. He 
Turn to page 47 
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Second-hand Machinery Prices 

Second-hand machinery is still sell¬ 
ing at high prices. At three sales re¬ 
cently held in this district, the prices 
realized were more than the cost of 
new machinery.— Bredenbury, Sask. 


Junior Seed Growers Active 
Junior seed growers of the district, 
who have worked so hard in getting so 
many different kinds of new wheat, are 
now seeing the results of their efforts, 
with the prospect of good yields hoped 
for.— Vista, Man. 

Shows Film On Rust 
The Dominion City Agricultural 
Society recently sponsored an amateur 
contest in the new Community hall. 
The first prize was won by Miss Jean 
Curran; second by Misses Shelagh and 
Sharon Waddell, and Sylvia Kohut; 
third prize by Misses Norma and 
Margaret Empson, of the Marais 
district. 

Fred Dickinson of United Grain 
Growers Limited, organization depart¬ 
ment, presented a film x on Rust Re¬ 
search, which was most interesting and 
informative. 

The evening was concluded with a 
very successful dance with music being 
supplied by the Dominion City Hood¬ 
lums.— Dominion City, Man. 


Seed Club Holds Meet 

The Homewood Seed Club held its 
regular meeting under the chairman¬ 
ship of the president, Reg. Last. 

F. L. Dickinson, of United Grain 
Growers Limited, was present and 
presented an educational film on the 
Science of Seed Growing and Rust Re¬ 
search, as well as three other films, 
all of which were appreciated by the 
audience. 

The balance of the evening was taken 
up with a whist competition, and an ex¬ 
cellent lunch served by the ladies of the 
community.— Homewood, Man. 

A Pioneer Retires 

Andy Jamieson, pioneer of the Cor¬ 
dova district, has sold his farm and 
moved to Brandon. 

Mr. Jamieson was a very successful 
farmer and yet found time to devote a 
share of his energies to municipal af¬ 
fairs. He was a councillor at one time 
and at the time of the sale of his farm 
was reeve of the municipality. He was 
also a strong supporter of the U.G.G. 
and has served as a member of the local 
board.— Cordova, Man. 


Passing of Well-known Resident 
The residents of Colinton and district 
were saddened by the sudden death of 
N. L. Huberdeau, C.N.R. agent here for 
the past ten years. 

“Nap,” as he was familiarly known to 
everyone, took a great interest in the 
affairs of the community and was a 
real booster for the betterment of the 
town and district.— Colinton, Alta. 

First Plane Ride at 85 
To take her first plane ride at 85 
years of age was the experience of 
Mrs. “Grannie” Forgie, who is on a 
visit from Vancouver to spend the 
summer at her old home in Langdon. 
Many felicitations were extended to her 
on such a “spunky” venture.— Langdon, 
Alta. _ 

Junior Red Cross Event 
The Junior Red Cross dance held at 
the school was well patronized and en¬ 
joyed by those who attended. 

Numerous farmers in this district 
have put in a crop of flax and among 
the new machinery purchased is a new 
tiller seeder—the owner is Lawrence 
Janett.— Clonmel, Sask. 


Golden Wedding Event 

Two well-known pioneers of this 
district, Mr. and Mrs. L. Rychebosh, 
celebrated their golden wedding anni¬ 
versary recently. Many friends and 
relatives gathered at their daughter’s 
home, Mrs. Kaspar Buckberger, to help 
celebrate the happy event.— Langen- 

burg, Sask. - 

Baby Beef Club 

At the Saltcoats Baby Beef club 
meeting held in the Town Hall, Salt¬ 
coats, Mr. Boucher was the guest 
speaker. He spoke on the subject of 
grass seeds and gave the members many 
useful lines on showmanship.— Salt¬ 
coats, Sask. - 

Enjoying a Steady Growth 

Angus ville is enjoying a steady 
growth. Mr. Magnoski has built a fine 
new garage and Mr. Parobeck has 
started the basement for a modem 
hotel. A skating and curling rink are 
also planned.— Angusville, Man. 

Destructive Fire 

Ted Langford, a well-known farmer 
of this district, recently had his barn 
destroyed by fire. No livestock were 
lost but a quantity of feed and harness 
was burned. The fire truck from Rus¬ 
sell, accompanied by a large number of 
volunteers and neighbors, managed to 
save the other buildings, some of which 
caught fire several times.— Cracknell, 

Man. - 

To Visit Europe 

F. L. Skinner, owner of the Manitoba 
Hardy Plant Nursery, is leaving for the 
Old Country some time in June. He 
plans to visit Holland and Sweden. Mr. 
Skinner was recently the recipient of 
an honorary degree by the University 
of Manitoba.— Dropmore, Man. 


U.G.G. Agent ^Retires 
After serving 30 years as agent and 
travelling inspector for United Grain 
Growers Ltd., J. H. Wilson, Shoal Lake, 
Manitoba, retired on pension May 1st 
and has moved to Haney, B.C. Both 
he and Mrs. Wilson have been the re¬ 
cipients of the good wishes of their 
many friends.— Shoal Lake, Man. 


Water Damage 

Residents of the Birdtail Valley have 
never seen the water so high as it was 
this year. Extensive damage occurred 
to a few of the farmers who live on the 
lowlands. The Birdtail bridge gave way, 
as did the dam at Birtle.— Birdtail, Man. 


Winners at Stock Show 

John Kartanson won the grand 
championship at the recent Basswood 
fat stock show. Mr. Kartanson’s Here¬ 
ford heifer tipped the scales at 790 
pounds and was sold at 40 cents a 
pound. 

Reserve championship was won by 
Bob Douglas, whose Hereford steer 
weighed 1,040 pounds and sold for 31 
cents a pound. 

John Lockhead won the calf club 
championship and the shield donated 
by the Basswood Shippers’ Association, 
while Bob Lockhead won the reserve 
championship. Both animals were ex¬ 
hibited in the 800 pounds and over class. 
John Lockhead also won first prize for 
showmanship. 

A total of 167 animals passed through 
the sale ring and sales amounted to 
$27,225.10. Average price for the stock 
show animals was 18 y 2 cents a pound 


and for calf club animals 19 cents a 
pound. 

Judge of the show was John Connor, 
assistant livestock commissioner for 
Manitoba. Carl Bradley, of Newdale, 
was the auctioneer.— Newdale, Man. 


Serious Fire Loss 

L. W. Gamey, a U.G.G. shareholder 
and supporter, had the misfortune to 
lose his home by fire. The fire, which 
started on the shingles of the roof, 
resulted in the complete destruction of 
the home. A good percentage of the 
furniture was saved. The house was 
built by Mr. Gamey’s father, Wesley 
Gamey, who was one of the oldest 
shareholders of the U.G.G.— Strathclair, 
Man. - 

Vermilion Host to Extension Workers 

A successful Short Course for Ex¬ 
tension Workers was held at the Ver¬ 
milion School of Agriculture during 
May. The Short Course was based on 
a series of lectures and discussions by 
C. C. Hearne, Extension Educationist, 
Division of Field Studies and Training 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The men attending the 
Short Course were guests at a noon 
luncheon provided by the Vermilion 
Board of Trade. 

An interesting feature of the Course 
was the “work-shop.” This work-shop 
idea is very popular in the United 
States, and those attending the Course 
decided that it had much in its favor. 
The work-shops at Vermilion took the 
form of planning groups. With 15 or 16 
members in each group, objectives were 
established, problems discussed, plans 
laid and solutions considered. The 
people of Alberta will hear more from 
their extension workers about these 
work-shop methods. 

Other speakers during the Short 
Course were J. G. Rayner, Director of 
the Department of Extension, Un¬ 
iversity of Saskatchewan; E. E. Brock- 
elbank, Director of Saskatchewan Agri¬ 
cultural Representatives; H. S. Fry, 
Associate Editor of “The Country 
Guide;” R. D. Sinclair, Dean of Agri¬ 
culture, University of Alberta; O. S. 
Longman, Deputy Minister of Agri¬ 
culture; D. Cameron, Director of Ex¬ 
tension, University of Alberta; and S. 
O. Hillerud of the University of Alberta 
Extension Service.— Edmonton, Alta. 


• Monthly Commentary 

Continued from page 46 


told the sub-committee of new markets 
opening up for United States wheat. If 
such wheat could be spared, he thought 
there might be an outlet for from 50 
to 100 million bushels annually in In¬ 
dia. In addition, he spoke of South 
American countries, which, dissatisfied 
with the high prices Argentina now 
demands for wheat, are beginning to 
look for supplies from the United States. 

Whichever point of view may prove 
to be correct for the long run, there 
can be no doubt whatever of continuing 
world food shortages for another year. 
That prospect is not alleviated by the 
expectation that the United States will 
harvest this year the greatest wheat 
crop in its history. Nor would it be 
materially changed even if western 
Canada could produce a bumper harvest 
in 1947. The hard facts of the present 
world food situation were disclosed at 
a recent meeting in Washington of the 
Emergency Food Council. There, its 
secretary-general presented a state¬ 
ment. declaring that the world cereal 
shortage will persist at least until the 
harvest of 1948. Hundreds of millions 
of people are suffering now from food 
shortages which will still get more 
acute until the harvests of 1947 are 
gathered. Supplies from those harvests 
would inevitably be exhausted during 
the coming crop year, and the summer 
of 1948 will see a hungry world eagerly 


looking forward to the results of that 
year’s harvests. 

The report of the secretary-general, 
in accounting for the present situation, 
laid stress on the fact that the second 
world war was immeasurably more de¬ 
structive than the first and that re¬ 
construction is proportionately more 
difficult. 

Emphasizing the critical nature of 
the present situation, the report de¬ 
clared that in a dozen countries there 
is grave doubt whether supplies in sight 
will bridge the gap until the domestic 
harvest is available. The situation is so 
precarious that a delay of harvest so 
much as a week beyond the date now 
anticipated, could be a deciding factor. 
Grain stocks in almost all importing 
countries are lower now, and will be 
still lower at June 30th, than they 
were at the same time last year. 

It is not only that bread stuffs are 
scarce. Delays and difficulty in the way 
of rehabilitating agriculture keep im¬ 
porting countries short of meat, milk, 
eggs and vegetables. Fats and oils 
formerly obtained from African and 
Pacific countries are not yet available 
in anything like adequate quantities. 
World sugar production is still short 
and there is a tremendous continuing 
deficit in quantities of rice available for 
export from producing countries. 

It is difficult, of course, to make any 
market forecasts based on the great 
excess of present food needs over avail¬ 
able supplies. The physical difficulties 
of transport, both at sea and by rail 
in nearly every country, would prevent 
movement of supplies, in adequate 
quantity, even if these were available. 
The pipelines of supply have to be filled 
up throughout the world before food 
movement can take place in adequate 
quantity. We have seen examples of 
that during the past two years in Can¬ 
ada when at different times the flow of 
wheat could not be maintained be¬ 
cause even if railway cars, lake vessels, 
or ocean ships were waiting, supplies 
of wheat were not available at critical 
points to fill them. Then, over large 
parts of Europe, the ordinary com¬ 
mercial machinery for the transport 
and shipment of food is lacking. 

Over all, there remains the great 
problem of financing international 
trade and the question of how supplies 
are to be paid for. That problem is still 
unsettled in spite of the establishment 
of the world bank and of the world 
monetary fund. In part, it is related 
to the efforts now going on at Geneva 
by the International Trade Organiza¬ 
tion towards re-establishment of inter¬ 
national trade. 

Thus the world wheat crisis is not a 
problem by itself; it is part of an over¬ 
all world food crisis. Nor is the world 
food shortage an isolated problem; it 
is part of a world-wide economic 
problem. 
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MY DIESEL D2 


HAS NEVER LEFT ME 
IN THE LURCH” 


~-r. H. Packham, rincher Creek, Alberta 


• It takes only 700 hours of field work per season 
for F. H. Packham, Pincher Creek, Alberta, to farm 
his 600 fertile tilled acres (half cropped, half summer- 
fallowed) — since he got a “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 
Tractor in 1939. 

He used to farm with 20 head of horses — then 
tried a gasoline wheel-type tractor. Compared to the 
latter power, his Diesel D2 saves him $230.00 per 
year, on fuel expense alone — not even counting big 
/ savings of time, which he can profitably use for 
tending his beef and dairy cattle herds. 


“My Diesel D2 has never left me in the lurch,” 
states Mr. Packham. “It excels other tractors with its 
extra traction and performance on difficult jobs.” 


It’s easy to operate, too, he declares. “Set the D2 
straight down the field, then take your hands off the 
steering levers and roll a smoke.” Plenty easy on 
repairs, he adds. “I never needed many parts, but 
when I did need them, I could always get them.” 
(After 8 busy years, 5508 meter hours of work, his 
D2 is still working on its original tracks.) 


His harvest outfit shown here is the D2 and an 
8-foot power take-off combine. The D2 powers com¬ 
bine and pulls it on only 1*4 Imperial gallons of Diesel 
fuel per hour! “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors special¬ 
ize on helping make harvests sure and economical! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


E N C | h fc S 


I RA C TO « $ 


M O I O ft GRADERS 



FOR CASH AND 
CONSERVATION 

Continued, from page 8 


the hope today is that Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan may turn out to be 
permanently secure from weevil in¬ 
vasion if seed from infested areas is 
rigidly kept out. 

Hon. Douglas Campbell, Manitoba’s 
minister of agriculture, and himself a 
Portage farmer before attaining polit¬ 
ical office, fathered an act passed last 
year by the provincial legislature, which 
should secure this control for Mani¬ 
toba, and Saskatchewan will doubtless 
follow. 

If immunity from weevils proves to 
be lasting, consider the prospect that it 
opens for the sale of pea seed for ex¬ 
port, even if the market for commercial 
peas should be recovered by Poland! 

With respect to disease, climate is 
also on the side of the prairie pea 
grower. Only two diseases so far have 
shown up in Manitoba fields, bacterial 
wilt and ascochyta (ask-ock-itta, with 
the accent on the second syllable.) The 
first of these is a seed-borne disease. 
The second may be seed-borne or car¬ 
ried over on surface trash. As Portage 
peas are sown invariably on fallow the 


and bran are respectively 11.3 and 13.2 
per cent. Peas average out at about 
20.3 per cent! 

Recognizing this fact, the Manitoba 
department of agriculture started a 
campaign in the spring of 1939 to pro¬ 
mote the growing of peas for stock. By 
the time the first fruits of their per¬ 
suasion was in the bin, the Montrealers 
had boosted the price to a level out of 
reach of stock feeders. Demand for 
human consumption has kept it there, 
but the day will come when the project 
will be revived. 

I asked Bob Whiteman, of the Mani¬ 
toba department of agriculture, what 
varieties they were pushing. But he was 
not concerned about varieties. Dash¬ 
away, Arthur and Sterling seem about 
equally suited to local conditions. The 
names appear above in reverse order of 
size of kernel, Dashaway being the 
smallest, but the yield from all three 
varieties is about equal. 

From another source I was told the 
amusing story of the origin of Dash¬ 
away. Between the two wars, Dash 
Bros., of Kipling, Sask., experimented 
with field pea varieties. In one lot sup¬ 
posed to be Golden Vine, they noticed 
a distinct variant which ripened con¬ 
siderably in advance of the rest. Sensing 
the value of its early maturity, they 
sent it to a university professor at 
Saskatoon, who shared their enthu¬ 
siasm for the new find and submitted 
it for perpetuation under a variety 
name. “Let’s call it Dashaway,” he 



A portion of the McCallister seed cleaning plant at Portage la Prairie. This plant handled 
175,000 bushels of peas last year in addition to other seed. From the commencement of How 
of last year’s harvest till time of toriting it operated 24 hours a day except during January. 


trash hazard is practically non-existent. 
The new legislation may help to ex¬ 
clude seed from infested localities, al¬ 
though there is some need for amend¬ 
ing the Dominion Seeds Act and the 
regulations governing registration and 
certification of seed from diseased crops. 
Most important is the partiality of both 
these diseases for a climate marked by 
heavy dews and muggy weather. In 
typical prairie growing seasons they 
will find the going hard. 

pEA growers obtain encouragement 
* also from the mounting popularity 
of peas for human consumption. Maybe 
the new ways of fabricating prepared 
soups has something to do with it be¬ 
cause it Is no longer necessary for the 
housewife to tend a stove for hours to 
boil split peas. Maybe a lot of Canadians, 
newly released from war service, have 
discovered what a good dish Quebec’s 
stand-by can be. 

Another outlet for the crop is for 
livestock feeding. Peas furnish probably 
the cheapest source of protein that can 
be produced on a prairie farm. Barley, 
on which Canada’s hog export now de¬ 
pends, contains only 9.3 digestible pro¬ 
tein. Oats is a little better at 9.4. Wheat 


proposed, “honoring the name of its 
finders and at the same time carrying 
the implication that it gets away to an 
early start in the growing season.” 

The seed branch at Ottawa, custodian 
of the national reputation for purity 
of varieties, bowed its august assent 
and the variety was formally named, to 
become, in time, Manitoba’s leading 
sort. But it was not long before the 
horrible professional secret leaked out. 
Dashaway is identical with Chancellor, 
an old and favorably known variety. 
The Kipling farmers merely had an 
impurity in their plot and the experts 
had been caught nodding. To this day 
both names persist. The peas go into 
the freight car at Portage as Dashaway 
and come out at Montreal as Chancellor. 

A lot of Canadians, whose income 
wasn’t subject to regulation by the 
W.P.T.B., are nervous about the return 
to normal price levels. Not so the pea 
growers of Portage. They realize that 
the days of lush profits are numbered. 
But they also believe that when order 
and sanity are returned to this old 
world, it will be proved that they have 
discovered a crop which for some, at 
least, meets the requirements of both 
cash profit and soil conservation. 
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A GREAT CAR.. PRfCED RIGHT DOWN 



AMONG THE LOWEST 


In Mercury 114 you get real Mercury style, beauty and 
performance in the very lowest price bracket. 

This car has long, sweeping lines and a front end that’s 
gleaming, impressive and smart as can be. And it’s built 
to take punishment, to stand up on bumpy back roads, 
or on long, steady driving on the highway. 

Interiors are downright luxurious, and that beautiful 
mohair or broadcloth upholstery is tough and long- 
wearing too. 

Best of all, you’ll like the smooth, effortless performance 
from that 100 horsepower, V-type, 8-cylinder Mercury 
engine. And for absolute peace of mind, Mercury 114 has 
oversize, self-centering, hydraulic brakes. 

So when you’re deciding on your next car, think of all 
the beauty, all the features, all the dependability you 
get in the smart, new Mercury 114. 

Stefa tcvehf cott& THenccouf 

MERCURY AND LINCOLN DIVISION 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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ELECTRIFY 

NOW! 


for 

U GHTS 

appliances 

RADIO 

WIllS 

WHKERS 

COOLERS 

. POWER- 
TOOlS 


! itan 


This exclusive dis¬ 
covery of tbo Prod 
Laboratories replaces 
ineffective ”cures m 
and " 'preventatives”, 
and nobles you to 
ovoid lone losses from 
this deadly enemy it 
your flock. 


r-Kd-GEIVEl 


C-Ka-Gene cannot give chicks Cocci- 
Miosis. It is simply a combination oi 
drugs which builds up and establishes 
a natural resistance to bloody cocci- 
diosis, when fed according to direc¬ 
tions. (Laboratory tested 92% to 
100% effective.) STOP large losses 
this year by feeding C-Ka-Gene in the 
mash, before and after you put your 
birds out, according to directions. 

WATT FOOD COMPANY OF CANADA 

OSELPH LIMITED 0MTJUH0 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 10, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25. Station T. Montreal. 


Radio Operating, Radio Servicing, Railroad 
Telegraphy, Broadcasting. Write for particulars. 

SPROTT SHAW RADIO SCHOOL 

812 Robson St. Vancouver. B.C. 


MAKE IT EASIER . . . BUY 


Bach Cunningham tool is , 
designed for top efficiency. ( 
Then, instead of hanging 
the tool on the power plant, 
you put the power plant on 
the tooL Efficiency is high 
... your investment is low. 
A boy can change motor. 


uJTKotos 
THAI ■»«» 
THI t0»t 


POWER MOWER 

• rtNCfWW-W^ 

.iAWHS-RRR«-RR |L,ofcDS 


Mows clean and fast in 
tight corners.. .3-foot cut.. . 
variable speed sickle bar. . . 
rugged design. . . young folks 
can run it... motor can be 
detached for other work. 

Write for FREE Catalog. 

GARDEN TRACTOR 

| 

Adjustable wheel width... 
high clearance.. .simple 
power drive. ..functional 
design, balanced for easy op¬ 
eration . .. uses same detach¬ 
able engine as mower. 

Write Dept. 29 for FREE FOLDER 


. . and 

HUNDREDS 

OF OTHER 
POWER 

1 JOBS 


Poultry Increases Rapidly in B.C. 

Division of farms is followed by varied and intensified production 


I T is almost certainly true that no 
area in western Canada during the 
last five years has shown more 
rapid development of small hold¬ 
ings and intensive production of com¬ 
modities, such as small fruits, canning 
crops and poultry, than the Lower 
Fraser Valley in British Columbia. 

In early August, 1946, a representative 
of The Country Guide spent several 
days on Vancouver Island and in the 
Fraser Valley. During this time, Gor¬ 
don Landon, Poultry Commissioner for 
British Columbia, whose headquarters 
are at New Westminster, found time to 
tell us something about the marked 
increase in population and holdings in 
the lower Fraser Valley, and to visit 
with us several poultry establishments. 

The poultry industry in British Col¬ 
umbia has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds. We understand that seven mil¬ 
lion chicks were hatched in the prov¬ 
ince last year, and our notes also men¬ 
tion about 500,000 turkeys, most of 
which were hatched in the Fraser Val¬ 
ley and on the Island. A growing and 


supplementing their city income by 
growing strawberries and beans for 
the canneries. Some of them would, 
eventually, leave their city employment 
as they are able to make a living for 
themselves on the land. 

One man we heard of was raising 
4,000 turkeys on slatted porches. Four 
years previous, when The Country 
Guide had last visited the Fraser Val¬ 
ley, practically all of this particular 
land was still wild and covered with 
trees. Farther north in the valley, 
around Chilliwack, we understood that 
larger holdings, formerly dairy farms, 
were also being broken up into ten- 
acre lots and sold for at least as high 
as $800 per acre. 

DEFERENCE to one or two of the 
poultry enterprises we visited, will 
perhaps give some indication of the 
degree of intensity now under way. 
We visited, for example, the Pacific 
Poultry Products, a 10-acre proposition 
on which 15,000 birds are handled each 
year. Of these, approximately 10,000 are 
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Purebred S.C. White Leghorns on a Lower Fraser Valley poultry farm, 
operated by M. H. Ruttledge, Sardis. 


presumably profitable trade in hatching 
eggs is developing with the states of 
Washington, Oregon and California. 
Twenty thousand hatching eggs were 
shipped to these states, mostly to the 
Petaluma Valley in California in 1945. 
Customers were back again last year 
for more, largely because of improved 
hatchability secured from eggs produced 
in the more northerly and cooler 
climates. Sales have also been made in 
Canada as far east as the province of. 
Quebec and the Mari times. 

T HE heaviest poultry population in B.C. 

is found within a 15-mile radius of 
Cloverdale, in the municipalities of 
Langley and Surrey. In the Surrey 
municipality for example, the prewar 
population was around 15,000, but has 
increased by 1946 to around 23,000. Most 
of this increase, we were informed, 
came from the Prairie Provinces. Land 
which in prewar days sold from $25 
to $50 an acre, undeveloped and with¬ 
out buildings, was last year selling for 
around $300. In the Yarrow district, a 
high point of $1,400 per acre had been 
achieved. Near the city of New West¬ 
minster workers in the shipyards and 
in Vancouver were paying from $6,000 
to $7,000 for an acre of land or so, with 
a quite ordinary house. Many of these 
new owners of small holdings were 


meat birds, and include 2,000 capons. 
Around 1,500 layers are housed in a 
two-storey laying house containing six 
24x30-foot pens, each calculated to 
house laying hens on a basis of four 
square feet per bird. An eventual 3,000 
layers is aimed at. A year before I 
saw the place, the ground was bare 
without a building of any kind. 

More pullets are reared than are re¬ 
quired, and the excess are disposed of 
as potential layers at from four weeks 
of age up. A 220-foot brooder house is 
maintained, capable of handling 6,000 
chicks. As the proposition develops, it is 
intended to arrange small brooder units, 
carrying from 300 to 400 chicks. 

Throughout the valley we learned 
that peat moss is generally used for lit¬ 
ter. This is obtained from the Lulu 
Island and Ladner peat bogs. It is dug 
in summer, pressed, dried out in a shed, 
and baled for sale. 

The meat birds are run outside in 
small ranges, and the capons handled 
about the same as non-caponized birds, 
during the early part of the feeding 
period. Later on they are penned up 
and fed some mash. We were told that 
there were more capons in the Valley 
last year than ever; that the market for 
them had never been fully developed, 
and that there had never been a suffi¬ 
cient supply; also, that there was a 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS supply 
regular A.C. electricity, the same as 
•that provided by the highline. By In¬ 
stalling a plant now, you can enjoy 
the benefits of electricity without 
waiting! If and when you hook up to 
the highline, you can use the same 
wiring and keep the Onan Plant for, 
emergency use. 

• 

MANY MODELS AND SIZES. A.C.: 350 to 
35.000 watts in all standard voltages and fre¬ 
quencies. D.C.: 600 to 10,000 watts, 115 and 
230 volts. BATTERY CHARGERS: 500 to 3,500 
wattsi 6, 12, 24, 32 volts. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

290i Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


, 

WRITE TOR 
FOLDER 


PRODUCTS 


Send Us Your Inquiry 

Large Stock of Power Tools 
for Immediate Delivery 

Circular saws, 4", 6" and 8" Jointers, Thickness, 
Planers, Band Saws, Shapers, Sanders, Lathes, 
Drill Presses, cemplete stock of circular saw blades 
from 6" to 32", also Dado heads. 

8 and 12 battery chargers; *4" 32-volt electrle 
drills; disc sanders; lathe chucks; 4" to 14" bench 
rrlnders; grindstones; wire wheels; saw mandrels 
and blades; lighting plants; taps and dies; elec¬ 
tric and acetylene welding units; post drills; bench 
vises; sha/tlng; hangers; cast iron, wood, spilt 
steel pulleys; babbitt pillow blocks and ball bear¬ 
ings. We carry a large stock of new and used 
single and three phase electric motors and con¬ 
trols. Distributors of Allis-Chalmers single and 
multiple and grain loaders C pulley and belts, 
■ndless thresher belts In all sizes. 

Send for your CATALOGUE on Atlas back geared 
screw cutting lathes, drill presses and accessories. 

Luke’s Electric Motors & 
Machinery Co. 

324 Notre Dam* Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


ELECTRIC 

FENCER 


The purpose of any fence is 
to keep stock where you 
want it. The GEM does this 
effectively with only one wire. 
Quickly set up or removed. 
Ask your dealer or write 
for information. 
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TRACTOR UMRRELLA 



All-Steel 


Frame 


Only 


54-inch 

Shade 

Heavy 

Canvas 

Top 


For Immediate 
Shipment. 


$ 17.85 

ORDER TODAY 


• Mildew-proof, fire-proof treated. 

• Adjustable to any position, complete circle. 

• For tractors of any make or model, for pick-up 

hay balers, combines, etc. 

• Quickly and easily removed. 

State model of tractor. 

Write to: 

BOLE FEEDS 


326 DesMeurons St. 


St. Boniface, Man. 



seat. Digs holes in old fence row (patented 
fence guard). Also for shrub planting, trench¬ 
ing, etc. 1 lever, 1 man operation. Rugged, 
simple, fool-proof. Pays for itself in no time. 
Write for free circular today. 

Warehouse Distributor: 

Western Equipment & Supply Co. 

181 Bannatyne Ave., East 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


WINPOWER MFG. CO. N 1S5& N 


GLOBELITE 

FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed (7) Years 
Qet I 'beZaili and OndeA. A/out 
GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg. Man. 



FREE BOOK-on 

Rectal Troubles 






and 




Avoid 
IDangers 
|of Delay 


Here is good news. This 122-page, 
up-to-the-minute book on Piles, 
Fistula and other related rectal and 
colon ailments—will be sent free for 
the asking. It may save you much 
suffering, time and money. Write to¬ 
day—to The McCleary Clinic, 653 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



V BELTS 

16 to 300 inches 

ALLIS-CHALMERS SHEAVES 
Singles and Multiples, in all sizes and 
grooves. 

MAUREY PRESSED STEEL Pulleys in 
all sizes. 

CONGRESS DIE CAST PULLEYS—1'/ 2 
to 8"—all bores. 
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price differential in their favor. They 
are not sold under seven pounds weight. 
Just prior to our visit (early August) a 
thousand cockerels had been sold weigh¬ 
ing from seven to 7% pounds each. 

Hampshires were largely used for 
broilers, because they are quick feather¬ 
ing and rapid maturing. This breed, we 
were told, combines a low mortality 
with high vitality, and offers a com¬ 
bination of meat and egg bird. For 
mature meat birds, the Barred Rock 
is preferred, not only on account of 
flavor, but because they dress out better 
and carry more meat on the breast. 

A NOTHER establishment visited was 
that of Newton Farms Limited. This 
is really a subsidiary enterprise of a 
restaurant in Vancouver known as the 
White Spot, which specializes in serv¬ 
ing broilers. The poultry plant con¬ 
sisted primarily of a broiler house and 
a brooder house. Day-old chicks are 
purchased and brooded in two stages— 
from day-old to 2 y 2 weeks, and from 
2 y 2 weeks to four weeks. At eight weeks 
of age they are marketed at two pounds 
weight. One lot, we were told, had 
reached required weight in seven weeks 
and two days. 

The broiler house was equipped to 
carry 6,500 to 7,000 birds in cages, ar¬ 
ranged 30 birds to a cage. They remain 
in these cages from four weeks of age to 
broiler weight. On the day of our visit we 
arrived just as the last of the birds were 
being put over the de-feathering ma¬ 
chine. The manager, Mr. Davis, and 
one woman helper, were getting the 
birds ready for delivery to Vancouver. 
The manager operated the machine, 
and his helper, after picking off the 
odd feather remaining, placed them in 
a barrel of cold water, after which they 
were removed to a drying rack. Later 
they were placed in barrels and taken 
to the White Spot, where they were 
dressed and immediately packed in bar¬ 
rels with alternate layers of fine ice. 
The birds remain thus packed until 
they are ready for the steam-pressure 
cooker. 

During the summer months when a 
drive in the car is a pleasant relief for 
many city folk, “chicken on the straw” 
is a tasty form of car service. We were 
told that the line-up of cars is often 
sufficient to require a traffic policeman, 
while inside, the occupants of 200 other 
cars can be served. This would certainly 
provide a market for a lot of broilers. - 

Raising broilers indoors is a care¬ 
ful proposition. The floors must be 
washed every morning, disinfected every 
third day, the cages cleaned when the 
birds are taken out, and every possible 
care taken to see that the loss from 
disease is reduced to the absolute mini¬ 
mum. 

These visits will afford some indica¬ 
tion of the specialization to be found 
within the B.C. poultry industry. The 
1947 .production of chicks bids fair to 
greatly exceed that of 1946. The latest 
tabulated statement of chick output 
by provinces in Canada to hand is 
dated May 17, and shows 1947 pro¬ 
duction (to April 30) to have been 
29 per cent above that of 1946 in the 
same period. A total of 6,882,468 chicks 
had been hatched in B.C. up to that 
date, as compared with 4,779,361 for 
the same period in 1946. Only Ontario 
hatches more chicks than British 
Columbia, and this year the Ontario 
increase up to May 17 was 17 per cent, 
as compared with 42.7 per cent for B.C. 
—H.S.F. 
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A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION, ScovtV Manufacturing Company, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Originators of the Comparative Air toss System for flat Tire Prevention 


, ' . * •• 




A different medium-gloss finish. Brings |j 
new life to living-room, bedroom, bath andfj 
kitchen walls and woodwork. Self-smooth- H 
ing, it flows freely under brush and dries 8 
overnight. Choice of smart colors. All 8 
washable. Write for new free booklet. 


Wholesale Distributors: 


The J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO., Limited 

Winnioee. Regina. Saskatoon. Calearv. Edmonton 


innipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 
JOGARDUS-WICKENS, Limited, Vancouver 


THE Ur tor THE SURFACE 


Some seals are no longer tight 
when it comes to holding the air 
in your tires. 

That’s when you start to lose 
money, because underinflation 
ruins tire life—causes flats. But 
new, genuine Schrader Caps and 
Cores do the job right. The 

To "Moke Your Tires Last Longer, "RIDE WITH BOTH 


Schrader 

TRAOC MASK atGIST(B (0 

PRODUCTS 

CONTROL THE AIR 


VALVE CORE 
1st 


ouuaucr cure, a sear in irseil, 
checks the air in the tire valve. 
The Schrader Cap guarantees an 
air-tight seal up to 250 lbs. 

To take the guesswork out of 
"Do my tires need air and how 
much are they losing?” own your 
own Schrader gauge. 

SEALS, Buy them by the si ymir jdeolers 


VALVE CAP 
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CAREFUL WEIGHING A 
RELIABLE GRADING J 


For experienced marketing—ship your wool to the "Growers’ Own Organization”. 
Careful weighing . . . prompt individual attention . . . and reliable grading 
are assured. 

Ship to your Local Affiliated Association or Branch 

Canadian ii/nm rnnu/rnc iimiied 

CO-OPERATIVE WUUIl UIIU *1 LXI •) TORONTO 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS IN EVERY PROVINCE W 


Sacks and 
twine on 
request 




There’s no money in worms 


Feeding worms is not the way to take full advantage of the present 
pig market. The only sure way to avoid fattening worms instead 
of pigs is to worm. 

We recommend PTZ Powder, a Dr. Hess phenothiazine worm 
treatment. The dose for a pig weighing 40 to 50 lbs. is two table¬ 
spoonfuls. Mix with 10 to 20 times this amount of ground feed. 
The pigs eat the mixture (no individual treating required). PTZ 
destroys both nodular worms and large roundworms. This one 
worming should be enough to get them off to market. 

Farmers tell us they’d rather worm the easy PTZ way than take 

a chance on worms. PTZ belongs to 
that large, ever-growing Dr. Hess 
family of laboratory-controlled prod¬ 
ucts. Always use PTZ as directed on 
the package — get it at the store dis¬ 
playing the Dr. Hess emblem. 


ANIMAL HEALTH Is the broad objective of Dr. 
Hess research. Our laboratory staff devotes full 
time to experimental work in control of internal 
and external parasites and diseases. 



REGISTERED 

Continued from page 6 


minister its affairs in accordance with 
its constitution and by-laws, and to re¬ 
tain full responsibility for the handling 
of’ all moneys received on its behalf 
by the National Record Office. 

At this meeting, too, 11 associations, 
including Clydesdale, Shire and Hack¬ 
ney horses. Shorthorn, Hereford, Ab¬ 
erdeen Angus, Ayrshire, Jersey and 
Galloway cattle, in addition to sheep 
and swine associations, signed agree¬ 
ments with the minister 

At the same meeting it was agreed 
that a “National Record Board” should 
be organized, which would be a joint 
committee for the management of such 
record affairs as would be of common 
interest to all breeds, and composed of 
smaller committees appointed by in¬ 
dividual breed associations as repre¬ 
sentatives on the National Record 
Board. The National Record Board at 
first consisted of 52 breed representa¬ 
tives, arranged so that, based on rela¬ 
tive popularity and membership of that 
day, Hereford and Galloway cattle and 
Shire horses, for example, each had 
three representatives, while Shorthorn 
cattle, sheep and swine each had seven. 

It was also agreed that within the 
National Record Board there should 
be appointed a “National Record Com¬ 
mittee” to meet more frequently and 
to be responsible for personnel and the 
general management of the new Can¬ 
adian National Live Stock Records. 
Robert Miller, Stouffville, Ontario, who 
represented Shorthorn cattle, Clydes¬ 
dale and Hackney horses, and sheep, 
was elected chairman of the National 
Record Board. The first records com¬ 
mittee consisted of the following stal¬ 
warts of the day: Robert Beith, Bow- 
manville, Ontario; William Smith, 
Columbus, Ontario; A. W. Smith, Maple 
Lodge, Ontario; Robert Ness, Howick, 
Quebec; John Dryden, Toronto, On¬ 
tario; and J. D. Brethour, Burford, 
Ontario. 

'THUS was the nationalization of Can- 
* adian livestock records achieved in 
1905. It is noteworthy that in the in¬ 
tervening period of more than 40 years 
the principle and basic organization 
then adopted has not been altered. 
Breed associations are responsible now, 
as then, for the recording, registration 
and transfer of their own individual 
animals. The Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, through its chief regis¬ 
tration officer, A. P. MacVannel, still 
approves every individual registration 
certificate issued by any one of the 28 
record associations now operating 
within the Canadian National Live 
Stock Records. 

Also, since the Department approves 
certification of pedigree, it conducts all 
investigations and prosecutions where 
these may be required; and it is no se¬ 
cret that if the complete tale could be 
told, this aspect alone of pedigree 
recording would add considerably to 
the romantic story of livestock develop¬ 
ment in Canada. 

In addition to certification of pedi¬ 
grees by the chief registration officer, 
the Department of Agriculture has as¬ 
sisted the Record Board materially over 
the years by annual grants of money, 
direct and indirect. The acquisition of 
early provincial records cost $7,150 of 
federal money. Direct grants in cash to 
the record office increased steadily 
through the years, and after 1920 were 
established at $20,000 annually, part of 
which was used to pay salaries and ex¬ 
penses of the Record Committee and in¬ 
cidental expenses for office equipment, 
and the remainder was pro-rated among 
the various breed associations on the 
basis of the number of transactions 
recorded by each during the year. 
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Except for this contribution, the 
balance of all recording costs is met 
proportionately by the affiliated associa¬ 
tions. In 1932, the cash grant was re¬ 
duced to $18,000 per annum, but in ad¬ 
dition to this the Department of Agri¬ 
culture provides free office space, light, 
heat, janitor and postal messenger serv¬ 
ice. Record office printing is likewise 
paid for by the department, so that an 
estimate of close to $1,000,000 as the 
total of government assistance to the 
National Live Stock Record Office since 
its inception in 1905, would seem 
reasonable. 

Each year there is published a printed 
report of the Record Committee to the 
Record Board and record associations. 
The latest report available is that for 
the year 1945. This report shows total 
receipts for the year on behalf of all 
record associations amounting to $310,- 
565.92, from a total of 117,075 pedigrees 
and 100,068 transfers recorded for 18,- 
293 members of all the associations. The 
28 associations include all of the better 
known breeds of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, with the exception of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Can¬ 
ada, which still issues its own pedigrees 
and transfers. Separate herd books are 
maintained for Angus, Ayrshire, Brown 
Swiss, Canadian, Guernsey, Hereford, 
Jersey, Red Poll and Shorthorn cattle; 
Belgian, Canadian, Clydesdale, French- 
Coach, Hackney, Hunter, Shire, Stand¬ 
ard-Bred Suffolk and Thoroughbred 
horses; as well as for Silver Foxes. Com¬ 
bined breed herd books are used for 
other classes of animals including 
goats, dogs, ponies, poultry, sheep and 
swine; while, in addition, the Live Stock 
Record Office maintains a Canadian 
General Stud and Herd Book, in which 
are recorded pedigrees of such lesser 
breeds as Arabian, Cleveland Bay, York¬ 
shire Coach, German, Hanoverian, 
Oldenberg, Morgan and Saddle horses, 
and Jacks and Jennets, as well as 
Devon, Highland and Lincoln Red 
Shorthorn cattle. 

Not all of the individual associations 
are active. A few, such as the Galloway 
cattle, poultry, Shire, Suffolk and 
French Coach horse societies are so¬ 
cieties mostly in name and are admin¬ 
istered by the Record Committee. During 
recent months another record associa¬ 
tion has been in process of formation 
for the recording of Chinchillas. 

IT is not the purpose of this article to 
* go into wearisome detail as to how 
the affiliation known as Canadian 
National Live Stock Records operates. 
It is important, however, for all persons 
interested in pedigreed animals to know 
that the system sponsored by the then 
minister of agriculture and his live 
stock commissioner in 1905, and ham¬ 
mered into effective organization by 
discussion among breed representatives, 
has stood the test of time. Never since 
then has it been possible for such in¬ 
dividuals as Brenda and Pauline to be 
the unwitting cause of annoyance and 
loss to breeders, for irregularities to go 
undetected for long, or for carelessness 
to be perpetuated. 

Changes have been made necessary 
throughout the years; and adaptation, 
as, for example, to the newer method 
of artificial insemination, has been 
rendered essential to the progress of 
livestock breeding. 

The Record Board will now issue a 
certificate of approval to conduct arti¬ 
ficial insemination under certain con¬ 
ditions, but the breed associations, in 
turn, may cancel such a certificate at 
any time, on recommendation of the 
Special Committee on Artificial Insemi¬ 
nation, which may be authorized by 
the Minister for any record association. 
Breed associations may or may not 
choose to register artificially bred 
animals, but if they do the procedure 
is uniform. The same principle is used, 
too, with regard to export and import 
of purebreds to and from other coun- 
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THE THISTLES 
out of 
cereals 
without 
losing your crop! 
SPRAY 



WEEDONE 

U. S. Patent 2,390,941 
Canadian Patent Applied For 

the famous 2.4D weed-killer dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Franklin D. Jones 
and now in its fourth success¬ 
ful season. 


0 Weedone does not |usl kill tho top* 
—it kills right out to tho root tips. 

0 Weedone is less poisonous than 
common salt to humans and 
animals. 

0 Weedone does not corrode metal 
spray equipment. 

0 Weedone is not a Are hazard. 

0 Weedone does not kill pasture 
grass or wheat, oats, corn, rye, 
barley. Warning: Flax and vege¬ 
tables are susceptible. 


FOR BEST RESULTS: 

| Spray Bindweed while it is growing 
strongly. 

2 Spray Mustard while it is in the 
flat, rosette stage, before it goes 
to seed. 

3 Spray all Thistles before they bloom. 
If they have already bloomed cut 
them down and spray shoots when 
a foot high. Warning: To control 
perennial thistles, especially Can¬ 
ada thistle, repeat sprayings are 
necessary. Hit ’em again a month 
later, and keep hitting them until 
they’re gone. 

Ask your dealer; or write to 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 

Windsor, Ontario Ambler, Penna., U.S.A. 

Also Makers of 2.4D Weedust 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts’’ 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


/ "\ 

FREE MEMORIAL BOOK 

Fully Illustrated. Beautiful everlasting- 
monuments for those you loved. Built 
from finest materials. 

Priced reasonably from $5 to $55 

(Frelg-ht paid) 

Send for your FREE catalog: today. 

MILN MEMORIALS 
111 Chandos Avenue Winnipeg 

V._/ 


tries. Canadian National Records are 
recognized and accepted in Great 
Britain and the United States, and the 
pedigrees of certain record associations 
of these countries are accepted in Can¬ 
ada. The record office is also respon¬ 
sible, on behalf of the Record Board, 
for checking exhibition returns, or the 
study of methods of identification. 

For the year 1945 a total of 295,400 
operational items comprised the year’s 
work for the National Live Stock 
Record Office, under Director R. G. T. 
Hitchman, who is secretary of the 
Record Board and of the Record Com¬ 
mittee. Some record associations ac¬ 
count for much more work than others. 
Shorthorn cattle, for example, involved 
44,081 operations, dogs 40,525, swine 
37,368, sheep 34,122, Hereford cattle 33,- 
980, Ayrshire cattle 33,263 and Jersey 
cattle 30,523. 

It is probably not contended by 
anyone that the operation of Canadian 
National Live Stock Records represents 
the acme of efficiency. Nevertheless, it 
does combine a recognition of the pub¬ 
lic interest, with responsible administra¬ 
tion of breed association affairs by 
those directly interested. It provides a 
guarantee of reliability for Canada’s 
purebred livestock records. It ensures 
the recording of pedigrees at com¬ 
paratively low cost, and it offers a 
system of checks and balances which, 
over the years, has justified the am¬ 
bition of those who convened in Ottawa 
over 40 years ago to unify and 
nationalize Canada’s system of pedi¬ 
gree recording. 


Paper Medals 

“A distinguished Frenchman once 
said . . . that one of the most endear¬ 
ing things about the British is their 
veneration for the old. He would have 
chuckled early this week, if he could 
have seen 83 of His Majesty’s subjects 
leading out 83 motorcycles, not one 
younger than 30 years old. These elderly 
machines are submitted yearly to the 
hardship of being asked to run from 
London to Brighton. . . . This year . . . 
only four failed to finish the course. 
. . . It made a brave sight to see these 
old war-horses chugging across Epsom 
Downs, making enough noise to waken 
the dead. . . . When the first 30 ex¬ 
hausted bikes reached Brighton, their 
intrepid riders were each presented 
with an austerity certificate by the 
Mayor, on which was printed a picture 
of the medal they would have received 
but for the metal shortage .”—(Lester 
Powell in a recent broadcast in the 
BBC’s Overseas Service.) 



Planting that paid dividend*. 




^OU’LL “love” the low fuel and oil consumption of a 
Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine. But best of all you’ll like the 
way you can leave a “Z” Engine working unattended for hours. 

For 30 years these farm engines have been famed for giving 
dependable, economical service. Today’s improved models 
are even better than the earlier ones. Their low speed means 
slow wear. Their simple, single-cylinder design makes them 
easy and inexpensive to service —without calling a repair man. 

Sizes range to 30 hp., so there’s a “Z” Engine for every farm 
job . . . for pumping and for driving milking machines and 
coolers, saws, hoists, elevators, and other farm equipment. 


Easy to get inside 

Just remove two bolts to lift 
off the crankcase cover of the 
2-hp. “Z” Engine. 

Easy to service 

Crankshaft, bearings, con¬ 
necting rod, piston, and 
gears are all easily accessible 
for inspecting and servicing. 



Use the coupon below to get the full details of this and other Fairbanks- 
Morse Farm Equipment in which you may be interested. 



See your nearest FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer today, or writes 

The"CanadianT \1rBANKS-M~0 RSE~ Co JLiniited" 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary 
Edmonton Vancouver 

(Send this coupon to nearest branch ) 

Please send me information on the items indicated. 

Address. .-. — ... I 


CG-3 


WATER SYSTEMS.□ 

LIGHTING PLANTS..□ 

“Z” ENGINES.□ 

HAMMER MILLS. □ 

GRAIN GRINDERS.... □ 

WINDMILLS. n 

WIND CHARGERS. 

ELECTRIC FENCES.. □ 

HAND PUMPS. n 

waier softeners. 

WASH MACHINES. □ 

SCALES. H 

GIL-BURNING SPAM ' ' 

HEATERS.□ 

OIL-BURNING WATER 
HEATERS.□ 
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In cool, dewy shade — 
under an awning of taller 
trees that screen out the 
scorching rays of fierce 
tropical sun — fine coffee 
beans slowly store up the rich 
"shade-grown” flavor that 
Canada loves in Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee. 

Try it today! 


Also 

available 
in the 

economical 
paper bag. 



You get 

"Shade-Grownf/avor 
in Chase&Sanborn 
Coffee 



Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 


Scandalous Behavior of Mrs. Phalarope 

The Female of this species spends her time in Footloose Frivolity 
while Mr. Fairy Drake minds the youngsters 

By DAN McCOWAN 


I N general the marital affairs of most 
birds follow well defined patterns. 
Some, like the geese and the golden 
eagles, mate permanently; others 
pair off for the duration of the nest¬ 
ing season only. In most cases both 
parents share the duties of incubation 
and of caring for the young. 

There are of course exceptions to this 
rule, as for instance that of the appar¬ 
ently shameless male humming bird 
who ungallantly leaves mother to tend 
the twins alone. Heartless as such 
behavior may see it has exact parallel 
in the home life 
of a large group 
of shore birds 
named Phalarope. 

But in the case of 
the amazing 
Phalarope the sit¬ 
uation is reversed. 

The females flit 
about the neigh¬ 
borhood enjoying 
the spring and 
summer days to 
the full while 
their docile part¬ 
ners, alone and 
unaided, attend 
to the crying 
needs of the offspring. 

The Phalarope might best be described 
as a swimming sandpiper. There are 
three distinct species of these birds in 
Canada, namely, the Northern, com¬ 
mon throughout the interior of British 
Columbia; Wilson’s, having its summer 
quarters on the prairies, and the Red 
Phalarope which nests on the Arctic 
coast. All of them spend Christmas in 
South America; some individuals, ena¬ 
mored with daylight saving, even ven¬ 
ture as far south as Patagonia. In mi¬ 
grating, their seasonal routes follow the 
sea coasts and being expert swimmers, 
warmly clad in waterproof plumage, 
are as much at home on the tempestu¬ 
ous ocean as on placid ponds and 
sloughs in far inland Saskatchewan. 

The name Fairy Duck, frequently ap¬ 
plied to the Phalaropes, is singularly 
appropriate. They are sprightly birds, 
full of life and vigor, in fact feathered 
whirligigs aptly describes their be¬ 
havior when in quest of insect food. 
Afloat on shallow and stagnant water 
they cause their bodies to spin rapidly 
thereby creating small whirlpools which 
hoist water beetles, bugs and miscel¬ 
laneous larvae to the surface and with¬ 
in easy reach. Allied with the Dragon¬ 
flies the Phalaropes are a thorn in the 
flesh to all mosquitoes and but for their 
timely aid our summer outings and pic¬ 
nics would be much less enjoyable. An¬ 
other item on the bill of fare of these 
birds is a marine worm which, given 
opportunity, makes life burdensome to 
oysters. 

The Red Phalarope, paddling briskly 
amidst ice floes and under mid-day 
and mid-night sun, feeds largely on 
minute forms of organic life found in 
great plenty in the Arctic ocean. Shar¬ 
ing food supplies with the world’s larg¬ 
est living mammal, this hardy seafar¬ 
ing sandpiper is consequently known 
as the Whale bird. The feet of all Pha- 
larpes, being lobed, are similar in form 
to those of the Coot and thus another 
common name for the bird is Coot Foot. 

Just when^ and why the female Pha¬ 
laropes turned over the all-important 
business of nest building, egg hatching 
and the rearing of the chicks to the 
males is a question which has stumped 
the experts in bird lore. It is a sobering 
thought that in all probability no juve¬ 
nile Phalarope in this age knows the 
meaning of mother love. 


The adult bird meekly fashions the 
cradle, incubates the three or four dull 
green and freckled eggs and dutifully 
cares for the downy young. To them 
Life with Father seems entirely satis¬ 
factory and their paternal up-bringing 
places them under no handicap what¬ 
ever. I have yet to meet, or hear of, an 
under-privileged Phalarope—unless all 
male members of the tribe naturally 
come under that heading. 

In justice to the females it should 
be clearly understood that henpeckery 
has no part in this topsy-turvy arrange¬ 
ment. Rather does 
it seem, although 
evidence is scarce, 
like a deliberate 
plot, or perhaps a 
practical joke on 
the part of Mother 
Nature. If so, she 
must be gratified 
at its huge suc¬ 
cess. With most 
species of birds 
the cock struts in 
gaudy plumage 
while the hens, 
b y comparison, 
are dowdy i n 
dress. In the 
case of the Phalaropes the males, being 
deputed to hatch the eggs, are suitably 
clad in sober colors matching well the 
nest and its surroundings. Phalaropes 
of the, shall I say, gentle sex, resplend¬ 
ent in gay summer costumes, do all the 
courting and are not a bit bashful in 
their wooings. 

Freed from the labor of nest build¬ 
ing and from the tedium of sitting on 
a clutch of eggs for days on end; re¬ 
lieved of all responsibility for the wel¬ 
fare of the resultant brood, the Pha¬ 
larope matrons have much leisure time. 
Crows summon parliaments of their 
kind and also hold courts of justice but 
female Fairy Ducks form the counter¬ 
part of women’s clubs. While their pa¬ 
tient partners are devotedly employed 
in the nurseries, the hens are usually 
to be found gadding about in friendly 
groups on the tranquil waters of a sun- 
warmed slough. There, between inter¬ 
vals of pirouetting and feeding, these 
footloose and carefree birds may pos¬ 
sibly discuss such subjects as the down¬ 
trodden state of female coots and ducks. 
They may also debate over avian 
methods of mosquito control and listen 
to an occasional travel talk about 
favored aerial routes between Aklavik 
and Argentina. 

Amongst the many and varied prob¬ 
lems confronting the student of bird 
life none is more perplexing than that 
of the emancipation of the female Pha¬ 
laropes. There must be some good rea¬ 
son for the males having to undergo the 
drudgery incidental to raising broods 
but, so far, no reasonable explanation 
has been forthcoming. But then again 
no one knows why cuckoos and cowbirds 
are all brought up by foster parents. 
It is such enigmas as these that make 
Nature study so engrossing a pursuit 
and so fascinating a hobby. 

James Mason, the English movie 
actor, has contributed an article to the 
New York Times appraising the 
American performances of his con¬ 
temporaries. At the top of his list is 
Fredric March, who, he says, has been 
a best actor for many years. Second is 
Spencer Tracy, “who gives the illusion 
of complete reality in everything he 
does.” Third is Charles Laughton, “of 
immense imaginative range and flex¬ 
ibility.” Fourth is Van Heflin; fifth, 
Robert Donat, and sixth, the radio 
actor, Fred Allen. 



The club-haunting Mrs. Phalarope. 
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Cows can be Ornery 

Job's cattle were oxen or they would 
have worn him down too 

By J. W. GALLENKfAMP 

Illustrated by David Ranson 


T HERE was a day, generally 
speaking, when everybody milked 
but father. But now it is the 
other way round; nobody milks 
but father, if they can possibly get out 
of it. It is a hard accusation to make 
about the most useful animal on the 
place, but it is my opinion that the milk 
cow has had more to do with youngsters 
deserting the farm than any other one if the heel flies were after them. The 
thing. owner was very proud of the notion till 

When one looks at a picture of a he started milking; then he found out 
peaceful pastoral scene the predominant that if the cows couldn’t swing their 
feature of the landscape is usually a tails, they swung their hind ends in¬ 
herd of cows. But artists who paint stead, which was worse 
these pictures don’t know how ornery But there are a lot more troubles 
the brutes can be. They should have to besides that to take the joy out of life, 
hunt them up in a bush pasture on a Ther e are teats that are too big and 
warm summer evening when the mos- tea ts that are too small; not to mention 
quitoes are bad. Every cow can have a hard milkers and the cow that won’t 
bell on her, but at milking time the j e t her milk down. And if that wasn’t 
whole herd hides in a clump of brush enough there is usually a cow with a 
and there’s never a tinkle out of them, torn teat injured while taking a short- 
Bringing home the cows after school cut to some land of milk and honey, 
is the children’s job and it often takes The catalog of a dairyman’s woes 
hours for them to find them. To a cow, should end here. But is there anything 
far pastures are always the greenest more infuriating than to be kicked into 
and she makes for them as soon as she the gutter with a full pail of milk on 
is turned out of the barn in the morning, top of you? How the black blood of 
Years ago a neighbor and myself lived murder throbs through one’s veins when 
on opposite sides of a C.P.R. section that happens. A man who can climb 
and we grazed our cows on it. In the ou t 0 f that little incident still smiling 
evening his cows were usually looking as if not hing had happened, and then 
over my fence and mine over his. We s jt down to the next cow murmuring 
often talked of milking each other’s sweet nothings to her while gently 
cows but never got around to it. massaging her bag has passed the dairy- 



T’HINGS like this make me think that 
* a farm is planned all wrong. Farms 
should be surveyed out in circles and 
arranged rather like a dinner plate with 
the arable land in the centre and the 
pasture around the edge. 

The idea is to let the cows out of the 
front door of the barn in the morning 
and by evening they should be just 
walking in at the back door. That 
would make life easier for the kids and 
take a lot of misery out of dairying. 
But they still have to be milked, and 
that would be a tiresome job even if 
they stood still. 

Unfortunately, many cows are as 
temperamental as a prima donna. And 


man’s supreme test of self-control. 

If we all had the patience of Job 
these little annoyances wouldn’t cut 
any ice. But the day comes to most of 
us when we have had enough. What a 
relief to get up in the morning and 
remember that there are no cows to 
milk! It worked with me for a time 
and then the little inconveniences of 
having no milk or cream began to accu¬ 
mulate. It started in the house first; 
the family complained that creamery 
butter was tasteless and that canned 
milk was vile. Then my wife wanted to 
know what she was going to do for 
skim milk to feed her turkeys and 
chickens. 


nothing gets my goat more than to be 
slapped in the face with a dirty wet 
tail just when I open my mouth to talk 
to someone. The worst of it is that you 
have to take it. Many ideas have been 
thought up to stop tail swinging. The 
man who tried tying a brick to the 
offending appendage landed in hospital 
with a broken jaw. Others have experi¬ 
mented with clothes pin and bits of 
rope. I remember seeing a row of cows 
with their tails hung up in the air as 


IJUT what really broke my heart was 
" the reproachful look in the eyes of 
little pigs when I had nothing better 
than water to giva them. I knew then 
that circumstances over which I had no 
control were inevitably driving me back 
into the same old grind, for it was im¬ 
possible to dodge the fact that a farm 
without cows is as lopsided as a row¬ 
boat with only one oar. 

So I once more took up the white 
man’s burden. But this time there is a 


glimmer of hope on the horizon. I was 



looking at something in town the other 
day that resembled a cross between a 
motor cycle and a set of Scottish bag¬ 
pipes. The latest thing in milking ma¬ 
chines! All it needed to make it perfect 
was a gramophone playing soft music. 
As I gazed at the answer to a milkman’s 
prayer I dreamed of the day soon to 
come when all I would have tc do would 
be to smoke a fat cigar and watch the 
cows while the machine made them 
stand and deliver. 

Of course there will still be the prob¬ 
lem of getting the beasts home at night. 
Perhaps an alarm clock tied to their 
horns and set to go off at a certain 
time would remind them of their duty, 
but I doubt it. Our greatest hope is 
the milking machine of the future, one 


“An alarm clock to remind them 
of their duty. 9 * 


that will bawl like a calf. Then they 
will come home running! 







YES, a cow loses an average of half an 
ounce of salt each day, in giving milk. 
She needs at least % oz. of salt daily to 
remain healthy and productive. Her body 
can’t store salt ... so see that she gets 
her daily ration. Mix 1 lb. of “Windsor” 
Iodized Stock Salt with every 100 lbs. of 
chopped food. Keep “Windsor” Iodized 
Salt Blocks in the pasture, and 5-lb. 
licks in the manger. 

Your cows use salt daily . . . they must 
get it daily! 


lOOlBSw,*,, 


Products of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

SALT DIVISION 


LOADS UP TO 1000 BUS. PER HOUR 


H WESTGO Silver Streak GRAIN LOADER 

Is the Ideal Elevator for General Farm 

Speediest, Strongest, Lightest, Most 
Versatile and Easily Adjustable to 
Widest Range of Farm Uses. 

ONLY Silver Streak has these 
patented or special features: 

• one-piece spiral, seamless tube, giving: 
maximum strength, rigidity and rreedom 
of movement on inside surface. 

• aluminum hood with bevel gears running 

• auger has one-piece Helicoid screw and 
flange, ensuring continuous scooping 
action and grain pick-up without clog- 

• widest range of flexibility: engine 
mounting can be moved to any point of 
tube. 

dard equipment — Swivel • swivel assembly can be easily and quickly 
bly Engine mounting bracket and ad- moved to any position Of intake or 

le engine mounting sleeve. (Hopper, delivery 

i^- n i d 4, T il"and H t8 St ft are iengtht!' • no hopper is necessary provided Intake 

:r— we recommend i'/2 to 2 '/i h.p. can reach grain. 

>ied gas engines or '/ a , % or i h.p. • swivel mounting can be anchored to 
c motors. (We have for sale a limited truck and tube lashed to other end for 

ty of those units). easy transport and immediate use. 

D—drive shaft should travel 450 te . . 

p.m. For additional information write: 

NANCE COMPANY LTD. — Red Deer, Alberta 


ROLL YOUR OWN 
BETTER CIGARETTES 

W/TH 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO 




AfUGGET 


THESE ARE TH E COO RONS TO 
PROVIDE THE EXTRA SUCAR 


THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
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'goodness, mother, you didn't 

HAVE TO TAKE OFF YOUR BOOTS- 
YOU KNOW VERY WELl/'AKlGGET 
V IS WATERPROOF" —^ 


The packaging and sale of B.C. apples is now 
a well integrated and big scale business 
By FRANK WOOD 


S O you bought a box of apples- 
and paid a good price for it too, 
no doubt. Maybe it was a box of 
McIntosh, or possibly Wealthies, 
or Winesaps for winter keeping. But 
whatever the variety, the betting is a 
100 to 1 that they were grown in British 
Columbia. Perhaps they came from the 
Okanagan, or the Fraser, or the Creston 
Valley—but back of that box of apples 
is a story—and an organization. 

British Columbia Tree Fruits Ltd., 
and the B.C. Fruit Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion handle the growing and marketing 
problems for upwards of 3,500 regis¬ 
tered growers. They handle very nearly 
100 per cent of the B.C. apple pack. 
That pack in 1946-47 is going to set an 
all-time high record. 

B.C. has fought hard to gain and hold 
her present pre-eminence. During the 
war years United States apples were 
largely packed ungraded, and sold at a 
straight price of so much per box. B.C., 
on the other hand, stayed with a sys¬ 
tem of graded packing. Controlled mar¬ 
keting kept the standard high. That 
policy is paying off now, with B.C. 
graded apples holding top market 
preference. 


the time the picker climbs his ladder 
until it reaches the customer. Apples 
are perishable, and they cannot be piled 
in sheds and stored indefinitely as can 
grain. Yet the crop comes off in volume, 
necessitating experienced, orderly 
handling and marketing to prevent 
tremendous waste and loss. 

From the beginning the packing 
companies have their fingers on the 
pulse. As the harvesting season ap¬ 
proaches growers are advised of the 
exact time to start picking the different 
varieties, that is, the time when the 
fruit has reached full maturity. The 
degree of maturity is determined by 
means of iodine tests which show when 
the starch content is turning to sugar, 
an indication that the apple has com¬ 
pleted its growth. 

When picking has started the move¬ 
ment of the fruit from the orchards to 
the packing shed is strictly controlled. 
Each individual grower is placed on a 
hauling schedule. His produce must be 
brought in on the days and at the times 
specified. In order to avoid congestion 
and facilitate efficient handling, truck¬ 
ers are rigidly scheduled, not as to days 
and hours, but right down to the 
quarter hour. Every truck or tractor- 
trailer reports first at the receiving 
room. Here the load is checked and a 
credit slip issued. The driver is in¬ 
structed as to which storage shed to 
take his load. Individual orchardist’s 
produce is kept separate all the way 
through. They are graded and packed 
without mixing. This applies to every 
grower whether he is marketing 50 
boxes or 1,000. 


USE “NUGGET” DAILY. IT GIVES A 
BRIGHT, LASTING, WATERPROOF 
SHINE. 


AN example of this is the famous Mc- 
“ Intosh variety. Good color and finish 
lends itself to an attractive display in 
retail stores enhancing the value. The 
1945 crop produced fine colored Macs 
and figures show that last season’s 
shipments have so far surpassed any 
other year. It must also be realized that 
due to a box shortage and labor dif¬ 
ficulties a substantial tonnage was 
shipped in bulk. 

There is a market for practically 
every kind and condition of apple. For 
instance a bad hailstorm struck some 
sections of the Okanagan Valley last 
summer. Thousands of boxes were 
ruined, but there was considerable 
salvage to cut the total loss. One pro¬ 
cesser in the United States contracted 
for 100 carloads of hailed McIntosh, 
and later ordered 40 carloads of hailed 
Jonathans. 

Apple growing and marketing is big 
industry in British Columbia. Unlike 
the handling of most other farm 
products, the harvesting and sale of the 
B.C. apple crop is organized, down to 
the finest detail. It is controlled from 


AFTER being unloaded at the in- 
** dicated shed, the apples are im¬ 
mediately placed in cold storage where 
they are pre-cooled to 32 degrees. This 
temperature stops the process of ripen¬ 
ing and holds the fruit in just the 
condition it is when received. 

First process in preparation for pack¬ 
ing is the wiping and cleaning. Apples 
are dumped into a hopper to be fed 
through an automatic machine which 
thoroughly cleans them, removing every 
trace of orchard dust and spray residue. 
From this machine the fruit is con¬ 
veyed on endless belts to the sorting 
room. Here they are hand sorted for 
color and size, and all culls are re- 


FOR CANNING 

10 LBS. PER PERSON 


As in previous years this special allow¬ 
ance of sugar for canning will be in 
addition to the regular sugar ration. It 
will be made available in two amounts 
of 5 pounds each. 


VALID MAY 15th 


Coupons Yl, Y2, Y3, Coupons Y6, Y7, Y8, 

Y4, Y5. I Y9, Yl0 

Coupons may be used as desired after their respective validity 
dates, and will remain valid until at least December 31st, 
1947. 

Each coupon Is good for the purchase of 1 pound of sugar. 


The world sugar situation has been improving and has made 
possible the recent increases in the Canadian allowance. World 
supplies, however, are still inadequate to meet demand, re¬ 
quiring continued rationing. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay in filling your order. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Now that shipping is again available, hungry Europe cannot 
resist the taste of Canadian apples like, these. 
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Fifteenth Annual Session 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF 


SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


JULY 15—AUGUST 23, 1947. 


Offering count* In. 

ART, PIANO AND CHORAL MUSIC. DRAMA, 
SHORT STORY WRITING, BALLET, WEAVING 
AND DESIGN, LEATH ERCRAFT, AND ORAL 
FRENCH. 

For calendar write: 


DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 

University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 


Put Up Your Hay 
The ‘MALCO’ Way 



• It Sweeps • It Loads 

• It Stacks • It Forks Manure 

All Steel—will last for years. Order 
early as 1947 supplies are limited. 

Complete line of Overshot Haystackers, 
Horse Sweeps, Tractor Sweeps. Write 
for free literature. 


Jamieson Farm Equipment Co. 

King arrd Sutherland Winnipeg, Man. 


( 


MACHINERY, all descriptions, tractor re-, 
pairs, stationary engines, magnetos,! 
lighting plants, grain crushers, electricl 
motors, generators, pumps, air com-| 
pressors, tanks, belts, pulleys, etc. 

City Machinery Co., 783 Main St., WpgJ 


Ladies, Gentlemen 


Wo are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Regina, Sask. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 

ICALGARY 

JjEXHIBITION and 

STAMPEDE 

JULY 7 to 12, 1947 

Write jor seat reservations and prize list direct to. 

Calgary Exhibition&StampedeLtd- 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


fei-CWt 

LOADER 



ELIMINATES MANUAL LABOUR 

LOADS & UNLOADS 200 
BUSHELS OF GRAIN IN 10 MIN. 

SIMPLE TO | SAVES TIME 

INSTALL I AND MONEY 

Portable —light in weight —100% mechanically 
sound — custom made to suit your truck. 
Thousands in use giving satisfactory service 

THE ORIGINAL ONE MAN MACHINE 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


COUTTS MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
Please send me free literature on 
Portable Screw Conveyor Elevator Q 
Crain Loader □ Feed Grinder □ 

NAME.-.. 

ADDRESS..... 

QUALITY COUNTS 
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moved. From thence they go by endless 
belt to the grading chain. 

The grading chain carries the fruit 
along, automatically sorting the various 
sizes through holes, dropping them in¬ 
to revolving tubs. There are long lines 
of these tubs along the chain, each 
manned by a wrapper and packer. Girls 
are usually employed for this purpose, 
their nimble fingers moving at light¬ 
ning speed. As the boxes are filled they 
are pushed along rollers to the last 
machine, an ingenious device which 
securely nails the lids in place in one 
motion. Thence down the chute to the 
shipping floor. 

The boxes are all labelled and sten¬ 
cilled in advance, and when they ar¬ 
rive at the shipping floor they are ready 
to be addressed. On this floor a crew 
of men, operating two-wheeled dollies, 
shift the boxes, six at a time, to their 
proper section of the shed. They are 
segregated (in boxes) as to size, and 
are ready for loading out. 

So great is the volume that it is im¬ 
possible to load out the entire crop as 
fast as it comes in. Apple shipments 
will continue until spring, though the 
main rush is over by the latter part of 
September. The surplus, which has to 
be held in storage, is kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 32 degrees. At this tempera¬ 
ture the various varieties of apples will 
keep in perfect condition for varying 
lengths of time—McIntosh until March, 
Delicious until April or May; and Wine- 
saps until June or July. 

A PPLES which have been attacked by 
■*"* blight or spoiled by worms never 
reach the packing sheds. They have no 
market value and are used by the or- 
chardists as pig and stock feed. The 
culls, which are graded out in the pack¬ 
ing sheds, go to processing plants where 
they are converted into dried apples, 
apple juice or pectin. The three main 
grades are the Extra Fancy, Fancy and 
“C” grade. Most common is the “C” 
grade which are known outside the 
trade as “households.” 

Though there are years when the 
pack is much below normal, and still 
other seasons when it was very low, a 
complete crop failure, such as is ex¬ 
perienced occasionally by wheat farm¬ 
ers, has never been known. Occasion¬ 
ally a particularly early frost or heavy, 
unseasonable snowstorm, has been 
known to cut production away down. 
But for the 1946 season the pack was 
exceptionally large in all fruit-growing 
districts of British Columbia. At the 
present time it looks like the biggest 
year in history. Out of the compar¬ 
atively small Creston Valley district 
alone the tonnage so far exceeds 375,- 
000 boxes, an Increase of approximately 
30 per cent over any other big year. 

DRICES to the growers at time of 
* writing are high and the market is 
holding up wonderfully well. Fruit 
hungry Great Britain is taking all the 
apples she can get, and for the first 
time since the war shipping space is 
available. The overseas pack is going to 
run into several millions of boxes, a 
large percentage of which is this year 
being loaded from Pacific ports. South 
America, always a good market for the 
Delicious, is taking all that can be 
shipped. Eastern Canadian markets are 
demanding the B.C. product. This year 
it is not uncommon to receive orders 
for blocks of five to ten cars from east¬ 
ern jobbers, whereas the former prac¬ 
tice was to order one car at a time. 
F.O.B. prices in the United States con¬ 
tinue to be attractive. 

There are markets for B.C. apples 
everywhere — and there’s a bountiful 
supply to meet the demand. Yes, it’s big 
business—its an industry that has been 
slowly expanding for years. But this 
season the growers and packers have 
hit the jackpot. 


JJ 




ON THE SAME ACREAGE 

AFm WEEDS M5PWFD 4 m W/IH 

.. Naugatuck 

2,4-D 

CONCENTRATE 
SELECTIVE WEED KILLER 

Use a proven product — made in Canada to meet Canadian 
growing Conditions, insist on the green liquid with the 
Naugatuck name and trade mark. Use according to directions. 

Naugatuck 2,4-D CONCENTRATE KILLS... 

CANADA THISTLE • CINQUEFOIL • BLUEWEED . HARD HACK 


/ fc_> \ 
PRODUCT Of 

I Naugatuck 
Chemicals 


OX EYE DAISY • BUTTERCUP . WILD CARROT 
DANDELION • PLANTAIN 


GOLDEN ROD 


Naugatuck 
Chemicals 

DIVISION OF DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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CYANOGAS KILLS 


Moose 


FARM PESTS • EASILY • QUICKLY . CHEAPLY 


Rats, groundhogs, gophers, mice—you can clean them all out with 
CYANOGAS A-DUST. Just drop a big spoonful of this pest killer 
down the hole or burrow, close all openings and the job’s done! 
The gas finishes them off in jig time. One pound of CYANOGAS 
A-DUST will do for 20 holes. (Rids you of Greenhouse Plant 
Pests too). Full directions on tin — at drug, hardware and seed 
stores. For free literature write to LAURENTIAN AGENCIES, 
Dept. 5, 429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 


Youns Mule 
(Jumper) 


built to meet the special 
requirements of the case. 
Change to HAMMERMILL... 
get less slipping and longer 
wear... more work in less , 

time for less money! 


Mature Mule 


by C. E. Craddock 


oome bush lore and a warning 

T HIS word brings visions of dense 
spruce forests with the sound of a 
woodpecker in the background; 
a tamarac swamp where the 
moss is almost knee deep and the mos¬ 
quitoes are singing; a jackpine ridge, 
or a fringe of willows along a river or 
lake. Each a natural habitat of the 
tribe which wears antlers. 

The male has the burden of carrying 
them, except in the case of the caribou, 
where both male and female are 
similarly equipped. A new pair of these 
really beautiful ornaments is grown an¬ 
nually, but I think they can be justly 
referred to as perennials because they 
come up from the same roots each 
year. The wonderful part is that such 
a growth can take place in approx¬ 
imately half a year. 

Starting in the spring, by September 
they are usually at their peak. This 
means that growth has ceased long be¬ 
fore this stage is reached. The first sign 
of growth is two small knobs covered 
with thin skin and very fine hair. This 
skin is a continuation of the skin of 
the head. The growth is very rapid, and 
as it progresses points are thrown out, 
but they are not points at this stage, 
as they all have blobs on their ends. 
Antlers during the growing period have 
both a circulatory and a nervous sys¬ 
tem, making them sensitive. They are 
really a form of gristle and bend quite 
easily. They are susceptible to injury 
from striking against trees and other 
objects. 

We sometimes see odd antlers; that 
is, not mates, due to one having been 
damaged while in this semi-plastic 
state. Also, some specimens assume ab¬ 
normal or unnatural shapes. I once 
found a moose skull with antlers at¬ 
tached; one was quite large, the other 
less than half the size, with a point 
like a finger coming right out of the 
centre palm. 


Some people figure that the number 
of points determines the age of the 
animal. This is not so, unless it hap¬ 
pens to be coincidental. Another idea 
is that the size of each pair of antlers 
increases with the years. This is only 
partly correct. Under normal conditions 
the antlers do increase in size up to the 
time when the bearer reaches his 
prime; then as age creeps on, the 
antlers decrease in size, until a very old 
moose, for instance, will have only a 
very small pair. Unfortunately, very 
few big game animals live to reach 
years of discretion, let alone ripe old 
age. The size is influenced too, by the 
health of the animal. In case of sick¬ 
ness or severe wounds, the antler 
growth can be very greatly retarded. 

When antlers reach their full growth 
they are still “in the velvet.” At this 
time a ring of hard protuberances com¬ 
mences to form around the base, right 
at the hair line. These can be seen on 
any antler. As this ring grows and 
hardens, it gradually shuts off the 
circulation and nerves so that the 
antler virtually dies, shrinks slightly 
and hardens. It is then non-sensitive. 
Just before it loses all feeling however, 
it seems that a kind of irritation is set 
up, because the animal rubs its antlers 
against trees, or fights bunches of 
willow or alder, rubbing off the velvet. 
A storm of rain will hasten the process 
in the later stages, softening up the 
skin and causing it to slip. When the 
velvet is off, the antlers take on real 
beauty. Their color is a deep, rich 
brown, tapering off to almost white at 
the points. 

This brings us to the mating season 
when the antlers become a means of 
both offense and defense. The males 
become quite belligerent and keen to 
try out their new weapons. After the 


PERCH A 


GLTTA 


IT'S JEST 
A WASTE OF 
TIME TYlM' 
KNOTS I hi THAT 
OLD RORE, 


CONSUMERS CORDAGE CO. LIMITED 
Monbeal, Que. - DaitmonUi, NJ5. 
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mating season, nature considers that 
the antlers can be dispensed with, so 
that by midwinter, most of them are 
shed. Occasionally, an animal will car¬ 
ry one or both until on towards spring, 
but it is not usual. It is rather a pity 
that nature works this way, as it leaves 
these animals with no means of de¬ 
fense against the savage timber wolves 
which are increasing in numbers and 
boldness, taking a heavy toll all the 
time. 

During the summer, all members of 
the deer tribe; i.e., deer, moose, elk 
and caribou, have a strong tendency 
towards slimmer necks, but when the 
strength that was going to raise antlers 
is shut off, it goes into their necks and 
they thicken up considerably. This is 
most noticeable in the mule deer which, 
while “in the velvet” stage, is of a light 
reddish brown color with slim, flat¬ 
sided neck, but before the mating sea¬ 
son starts, it changes to a soft grey and 
develops a very heavy neck, practically 
round, which recedes again with the 
loss of its antlers. 

Each branch of the deer family in 
northern Canada has a distinct type of 
antler. That of the moose is palmate; 
that is, the posterior portion forms a 
wide web with points along the upper 
edge. It also has brow tines. These pro¬ 
ject from the main horn in a forward 
direction out over the eyes and no 
doubt are a form of protection in travel¬ 
ling through the bush and in fighting. 

Other forms of antlers are almost 
round in the main trunk. In the cari¬ 
bou, the brow tines project straight out 
and close to the face, and are used for 
digging up moss, which forms a large part 
of their diet. A yearling caribou gen¬ 
erally has just two small spikes for 
antlers, sometimes spoon-shaped or 
forked at extremity. The deer, when 
mature, also has brow tines, but mostly 
of a rudimentary nature. A young deer 
generally runs to only two points to 
each antler. Those of the caribou tend 
to curve upward and forward, while the 
elk’s are more the style of a glorified 
deer, frequently developing to great 
length and spread. 


f ASSISTED 
IN BUSINESS 
VENTURES 


iiJoans are available to war veterans at reasonable 
rates and for amounts up to $3,000 on terms from 
18 months to 10 years for the following purposes — 

3. The purchase of ma¬ 
chinery, fools, instruments 
or other equipment to be 
used in a business; 

4* The repair of machin¬ 
ery, tools, instruments or 
other equipment to be used 
in a business; 


!• The purchase of a 
business; 

2. The purchase of an 
interest in existing partner¬ 
ship or advance of capital 
for a new partnership, if to 
be the main occupation of 
(he applicant; 


5. The construction, repair 
or alteration of or making 
additions to buildings or 
structures to be used in 
carrying on a business; 

6* The purchase of a 
motorized unit for use in 
business. 


A penny buys six miles of thrilling 
performance on a Whizzer bike 
motor. Go 125 miles on a gallon of 
gas! It’s America’s thriftiest power 
transportation. 

Fits any gent's bicycle. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
Motor and Complete Attachments. O i OC AA 
F.O.B. Winnipeg .. 0 ■ OOiUU 


These loans may be obtained at any branch of the bank by 
veterans who qualify under the Veterans Business and Profes¬ 
sional Loans Act. Our Managers will welcome enquiries, and 
explain the requirements to you. 


THE BANK FOR YOU 


104-47 
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117HEN one sees some of the large sets 
™ of antlers, it is puzzling how such 
spreads can negotiate thick bush, yet 
they do so with no difficulty and can 
do it almost in silence when necessary. 
On one occasion, when sitting around 
our camp fire, we heard some animal 
plowing through the bush, an area of 
tangled, fire-killed timber, grumbling 
as it came. On sighting our fire—or 
getting our scent—he froze. Not a 
sound was heard for several minutes. 
Then we heard him leaving quite some 
distance away. It really was miraculous 
how a bull moose with antlers could 
pass through that tangle without a 
sound. 

If our federal government fails 
to act swiftly and surely, there will 
soon be no antlers to admire. With 
the wholesale destruction wrought by 
timber wolves on one hand, and by 
residents on the other, our big game is 
following the buffalo. It is very incon¬ 
sistent on the part of the federal ad¬ 
ministration to pay thousands of 
dollars and trail reindeer in to feed and 
clothe the natives, and absolutely neg¬ 
lect nature’s bounty in that respect. 
The barren lands caribou are the 
answer to this problem, yet they are 
being dissipated in their thousands, 
wasted and abused, while the authori¬ 
ties in Ottawa sit supinely by with no 
interest whatever in the matter. Dur¬ 
ing the migration, wolves raise the 
devil generally, while natives and whites 
watch out at the crossings and slaughter 
remorselessly. It is a disgrace and a 
black spot to the administration of our 
resources, that such conditions are al¬ 
lowed to exist. Unless the federal gov¬ 
ernment takes a decided and an ag¬ 
gressive stand on the matter, backed up 
with action, our big game is well on 
the way out, 
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dangle from the string around his neck. 
He drew the belt axe from its sheath, 
and with that in his hand crept for¬ 
ward. Carefully, the axe poised, he 
went into the brush and came to the 
set. Another snarl gurgled from Red’s 
throat, and the big red dog edged 
around Danny to stand with his tail 
stiff and his hackles raised. 

Danny paused, the axe held high, 
while his eyes darted around the brush 
and back to the fox set. The two traps 
that composed it had been carefully 
buried in the snow, and covered with 
tissue paper so they would not freeze. 
The bait, a scented bit of snowshoe 
rabbit, had hung over the set. But now, 
for ten feet around, the snow was beaten 
down and stained with blood. Bits of 
red fur and particles of flesh were scat¬ 
tered about. The two traps hung over a 
bush, and from them dangled the ripped 
carcass of what had been a fine red fox. 
Danny advanced, knelt beside the fox, 
and examined it closely. Its pelt was 
torn beyond hope of repair, and even 
half of its red *tail had been bitten off. 
A rank, musty odor defiled the air and 
the traps had been scored by sharp 
teeth. Danny twirled the axe in his 
hand, and spoke softly to the dog. 

“Injun devil!” 

With his hands he pressed down the 
springs of the two traps, let the fox 
slide from them into the snow, and put 
the traps in his pack. Not often did an 
Indian devil or wolverene, invade the 
Wintapi. But when one did, and found 
a trap-line, the unfortunate trapper had 
, either to kill the pirate or pull his traps. 
Danny looked angrily across the laurel, 
and spoke again to the dog. 

“Injun devil, by criminey!” 

It was bad, very bad. Pour years ago 
another wolverene had come into the 
Wintapi and established a run on two 
lines of Ross Pickett’s fox traps. Ross 
had set for it every trap that a lifetime 
spent in the woods had revealed to him. 
But still the Indian devil had triumphed. 
That year Ross and Danny had taken 
less than half their normal catch of 
fur, and summer had brought lean times 
to the cabin in the beech woods. 

DED stalked forward, plowing through 
“ the deep snow. He stopped beside 
a laurel bush, whined softly, and waited 
for Danny to advance to his side. The 
wolverene had left the ruined set here, 
and the broad trail plowed by its stubby 
body was plain where it had gone into 
the laurel. Danny looked speculatively 
back toward the cabin in the beech 
woods. His father’s hounds, taking a 
trail so fresh, might bay their quarry. 
But it would take three hours to get 
the hounds, and three more to bring 
them back here. Nothing was more 
diabolically cunning than a wolverene. 
If the hounds took a trail six hours old, 
they would stand little chance of over¬ 
taking the Indian devil. Besides, there 
were the rest of the traps to think of. 
This was the wolverene’s first appear¬ 
ance on the line. He might not have 
found all the traps. The thing to do 
was make the rounds, take any good 
pelts that were in the traps, then come 
back with the hounds to try and hunt 
the wolverene down. 

A quarter of a mile farther on was the 
next set, whiph had caught nothing. 
But sprung and empty, the two traps 
lay on top of the snow where the wol¬ 
verene had left them after it had con¬ 
temptuously scratched particles of ice 
and snow over them to spring them. 
Danny’s eyes were cloudy, and little 
angry flecks washed back and forth in 
them as he examined the trail where 
the Indian devil had again disappeared 
into the laurel. The wolverene was not 
only on a trap-line, but he knew that 


he was and apparently was determined 
to find and defile or spoil every trap on 
it. Danny left the traps where they 
lay, and took the axe from its sheath to 
swing it in his hand. v 

“Damn him!” he gritted. “Damn his 
ugly hide!” 

A fresh burst of wind, casting whirl¬ 
ing flakes of snow before it, roared 
across the flat top of Stoney Lonesome. 
Danny blinked, and bent his head as he 
plodded forward. Ross, if he was here, 
would probably have some idea of what 
to do with an Indian devil on the ram¬ 
page. But Ross was not here, and what¬ 
ever was to be done Danny had to do. 
The dangling chain of one of the traps 
in his pack caught on a bush and fell 
to the snow. Danny retraced his steps 
to pick the trap up, and Red brushed 
against his knees. Another almost in¬ 
audible growl bubbled from the dog’s 
throat as Danny swerved from the trail 
to the next set. 

Again Red lunged ahead of him, 
plowing through the snow and snarling. 
Danny ran on his snowshoes, the axe 
in his hand raised and ready to strike. 
He saw the trapped fox, a shining bit 
of red-gold, crouched flat in the snow 
and staring fixedly into the laurel. Red 
stopped. His body stiffened. His hackles 
raised, and for a moment he stood on 
point. Then a great, thunderous battle 
challenge rolled from his throat and he 



lunged forward again. Danny made a 
wild swing with his free hand, and slip¬ 
ped his mittened fingers through Red’s 
collar. 

Red fought his restraining hand, and 
snarled almost continuously as he 
strained toward the laurel. Danny 
stopped, trying with his eyes to pierce 
the almost impenetrable brush. But all 
he could see was the laurel. He spoke 
to the raging dog. 

“Easy. Take it easy, Red.” 

Red quieted, but stood trembling and 
tense. Slowly, a step at a time, they 
went forward. There was a momentary 
lull in the wind, and Danny snapped his 
head erect. Behind him, a sudden rattle 
of steel sounded as the fox in the trap 
leaped sideways. Then, twenty feet 
away, the brush rattled. Red snarled, 
and for a moment struggled to be free. 
Danny settled slowly down on his snow- 
shoes, and again tried to peer through 
the matted tangle of laurel stems. 

At first he could see nothing. Then, 
among the boulders and snow-covered 
ends of logs that were scattered through 
the laurel, he caught the dark sheen of 
fur. Danny fixed his gaze on it, and 
very slowly the head and fore-quarters 
of the marauding wolverene assumed 
distinct outline. It stood beside a log, 
its front paws on a rock, staring steadily 
at him. Then as suddenly and silently 
as it had come, it was gone. 

Red strove forward, but Danny pulled 
him back. A little shiver travelled up 
and down his spine, and an icy hand 
Seemed to clutch the back of his neck. 
Not for nothing had trappers who en¬ 
countered them considered the wolver¬ 
ene as the incarnation of everything 
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evil. There had been evil in its attitude, 
hate in its steady stare. Danny shivered 
again. 

“Come on,” he murmured to Red. 
“That thing would kill you quicker’n 
you could kill a mouse. We got to get 
that fox.” 

/\NCE on the trail again, Danny un- 
buckled Red’s collar, slipped it 
through the ring on the end of a trap 
chain, and put it back on the dog. He 
looked back down the trail, toward the 
cabin in the beeches, and again wished 
mightily that Ross was here to guide 
him. He had no weapons with which he 
might successfully fight a wolverene. 
But when a man didn’t have what he 
wanted, it was his place to make the 
best use of what he had. Of one thing 
he was certain; Red must not be allowed 
to go into the brush and fight the wol¬ 
verene. If he did he would be killed. 

Danny looked up the trail toward the 
overnight cabin at the end of the trap- 
line. There might be more pelts in some 
of the traps, and if he did not get them 
today the wolverene surely would. Be¬ 
sides, he and Red had never yet been 
run out of their mountains, not even by 
the huge Old Majesty. Of course, at 
least to a dog, a wolverene was much 
more dangerous than any bear. Most 
dogs knew enough to keep out of a 
bear’s way, but would not hesitate to 
close with an Indian devil. But he 
could keep Red on the chain. Danny 
started up the trail, holding his hand 
behind him so Red would have plenty of 
room to walk in his snowshoe tracks. 
Another blast of wind rolled across the 
mountain top and whirled down the 
slope. 

The next trap held a brown marten, 
and hope began to rise in Danny. The 
wolverene must have come on the trap- 
line only that morning, and had not 
found all the traps. Danny thrust the 
marten into his pack beside the fox, 
and shouldered it to continue up the 
trail. He felt better. He had had every 
reason for leaving the mountain top. 
But he hadn’t left it. Ross would not 
have left either, and anything Ross 
would or would not do must be the right 
thing. 

The howling wind abated a little, but 
the swirling snow fell more thickly. The 
grey sky had added more layers of color 
to its overcast self. Danny took another 
fox from a trap, and passed by half a 
dozen sets that were still undisturbed. 
As he passed a huge pine beside the 
trail, he nodded in satisfaction. Despite 
the storm, and deep-snow travel, he 
had made good time. There was one 
more set between this pine and the 
cabin, which he should reach shortly 
after dark. Suddenly, snapping the 
chain taut and jerking Danny’s arm 
around. Red crowded up beside him. 

Now in semi-darkness, the laurel 
rattled and whispered mournfully as 
the snow beat against it and the few 
little breezes that had not kept pace 
with the gale whispered through it. 
Red stood beside the trail, hackles 
bristled and lips raised. Another snarl 
came from his throat. Danny knelt be¬ 
side him, and stroked the dog’s ear 
with his mitten. 

“Don’t go off half-cocked,” he mur¬ 
mured. “Easy, Red.” 

Red crowded very close to him, whim¬ 
pering softly, while Danny reached down 
to unfasten the snap cover of his axe 
sheath. The wolverene had not deserted 
the trap-line, then, but had circled it to 
come in from the other end. He was 
ahead now, possibly waiting and possi¬ 
bly destroying the last trap. Danny 
reached out to encircle the dog’s neck 
with his arm. If it came to a fight, he 
and Red would fight together. But Red 
must not be allowed to go into the 
brush alone. 

Danny glanced back toward the big 
pine, but its top was invisible against 
the night sky. With his left hand, he 
took a firmer grip on the trap attached 
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to Red’s collar, and with the belt axe 
in his right began to snowshoe up the 
trail. Red walked beside him, still tense 
and alert as he plowed through the 
deep snow. He stopped, and strained 
toward the brush, while again the thun¬ 
derous battle challenge rumbled from 
his throat. 

Danny paused for a fraction of a 
second while some cold sixth sense func¬ 
tioned within him. He knew that the 
wolverene was there, very close, and 
that its intended prey this time was no 
helpless trapped creature but himself 
and Red. Danny began to run, racing 
up the trail, half-dragging Red with 
him. He saw the dark mass of the 
overnight cabin looming ahead. Danny 
pulled the latch string and opened the 
door. 

He stumbled into the cabin, slammed 
the door behind him, and leaned, pant¬ 
ing, against it. He dropped the trap 
that was attached to Red’s collar, and 
heard the dog dragging it across the 
floor. 

A FTER a few seconds Danny took off 
his mittens and stooped in the dark¬ 
ness to unlace his snowshoe harnesses. 
He stepped out of them, and reached 
into his pocket for the box of water¬ 
proof matches that he carried wherever 
he went. Striking one oh the side of 
the box, he stepped to the table and 
touched the flaming match to the wick 
of a candle that stood upright in the 
neck of a syrup bottle. The candle’s 
glare revealed in dull yellow outline 
every nook and comer of the cabin. 

It was an eight by ten shack, with a 
bunk at one end and a fireplace, built 
of stone gathered on Stoney Lonesome, 
filling the other. A few simple cooking 
utensils hung on wooden pegs driven 
into the wall beside the fireplace, and 
folded blankets were piled at one end 
of the bunk. The cabin had never been 
intended for anything except a sleep¬ 
ing place when either Ross or Danny 
might be at this end of the Stoney 
Lonesome trap-line. 

Danny felt for the axe at his belt, 
and with a shock discovered that it was 
gone. It had been in his hand at the 
last place Red had scented the wolver¬ 
ene. He must have dropped it during 
the ensuing wild flight. Danny clenched 
his hands. A trapper did not necessarily 
have to have a gun, but an axe was al¬ 
most indispensable. Well, he would have 
to get along without one tonight. There 
was a stack of wood piled beside the 
door. He could bring in an arm load, 
shave kindling sticks with his skinning 
knife, and have a fire. Usually they 
left kindling sticks in the cabin. But 
the last time, for some reason, they 
had been overlooked. 

Red padded over to him. Danny un¬ 
buckled his collar, slipped the dragging 
trap from it, and put the collar back on. 
Snow rattled crisply against the sod- 
thatched roof, and outside the angry 
wind was again shrieking its rage. 
Danny set a pan before the candle, so 
it would not blow out when the door 
was opened, and turned to lift the latch. 
The candle flickered slightly, and a dull 
thud sounded as the wind blew a loose 
branch or stub against the side of the 
cabin. Then Red trotted to the centre 
of the floor and stood looking at the 
roof. A low growl rolled from him. 
Danny took his hand from the latch and 
backed against the door. 

The wind was attacking in short, 
angry charges that blasted the cabin 
and staggered, spent, from it. But dur¬ 
ing its split second lulls there was 
another and very distinct sound. Some¬ 
thing that was neither wind clawing 
at the thatch nor hard snow rattling 
against it, scraped on the roof. Danny 
listened, open-mouthed. He felt sweat 
start from his temples and roll down his 
face. His throat tightened. The wol¬ 
verene was on the roof, trying to claw 
a hole through it. 

Danny moved from the door to the 
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centre of the hut. His eyes roved about 
it, alighting in turn on each of the 
objects it held. He lifted the coffee pot, 
and balanced it in his hand. A few bits 
of frozen dirt sifted through the poles 
that supported the thatch. Danny 
swung the coffee pot in a long arc. It 
was a poor weapon, but better than his 
short-bladed skinning knife. 

He licked his dry lips, and knelt be¬ 
side Red with his hand on the dog’s 
ruff. Both their glances strayed to the 
roof. Danny clenched his free hand. 
Even bears feared wolverenes, and if 
this one got into the cabin . . . But 
Ross had always said that if a man 
didn’t have what he needed, he could 
make out some way with what he had. 
Danny fumbled in his pack, and moved 
away from Red, toward the fireplace. 

Abruptly, the scraping on the roof 
ceased. There was the sound of some¬ 
thing moving across it, and a second’s 
silence. Red sprang forward, and Danny 
warned him away. 

“Stay back! Back here!” 

Red stopped. The pan that sheltered 
the candle fell down, and the candle’s 
glow again filled the room. Bits of soot 
and dirt tumbled into the fireplace, and 
Danny stared in terrified fascination at 
the wide chimney. There was a little 
thud, and the wolverene tumbled from 
the chimney into the open fireplace, to 
stand blinking. In one mighty leap Red 
bridged the distance between them and 
closed. Danny felt the trip-hammer beat 
of his own heart as he ran forward 
with the coffee pot poised. 

He danced on the balls of his feet 
beside the fighting pair, awaiting a 
chance to strike. But they were rolling 
over and over on the floor, and Danny’s 
heart seemed to stop beating as he saw 
the wolverene’s powerful jaws fastened 
in Red’s chest. He stooped, and with a 
wild stab grasped one of the wolverene’s 
back paws. The other plowed a bloody 
row of furrows down his arm. Danny 
jerked, and the wolverene arched his 
body to bring his jaws back and snap. 
His slashing teeth closed on Danny’s 
trousers, and Danny kicked hard as the 
fighting beast fell to the floor with a 
strip of wool cloth in his mouth. The 
wolverene’s foul musk filled the cabin. 
Danny stumbled, as a little clod of 
chinking fell to the floor beside him. 

Almost at once he was on his feet 
again, back to the wall. Red had not 
known how to fight a wolverene when 
he started to fight this one. But he 
knew now. The big setter had dived 
in, closed his teeth on the side of the 
wolverene’s neck, and was straining 
backward. The wolverene’s rage bub¬ 
bled through his constricted wind pipe, 
as he strove to bring his back claws into 
play. But Red had learned the deadly 
danger of those claws, and whirled 
aside whenever they struck. The big 
setter’s jaws ground deeper. 

Danny watched the wolverene try 
frantically to rip the dog apart with 
his front claws. But they were encased 
in the only weapons Danny had had 
with which he might have any chance 
of fighting this thing successfully—the 
two steel fox traps he had picked up 
and set before the fireplace when he 
heard the wolverene coming down it. 
The wolverene’s breath came in wheez¬ 
ing gasps, and Red dived in to take a 
firmer hold. 

I ATE the next afternoon, carrying 
" Red across his shoulders on top of 
his pack, Danny stumbled into the 
cabin in the beech woods. He put the 
dog in his bed by the stove, took off his 
snowshoes, and slipped out of his coat. 
Ross, who knew from long experience 
the many things that could happen on 
a trap-line, waited for him to speak. 

“He got clawed up some, Pappy. But 
he’s all right. Mr. Haggin can even 
show him at another dog show if he 
wants. I packed him the last four miles 
because he was lame.” 

He took the two foxes and the marten 
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to bring up at the end of the trap that 
held him. He crouched in the snow, his 
bushy tail curled around his flanks, try¬ 
ing to hide. Ross put his gloved hands 
on his hips, and turned to Danny. 

“This is it, huh?” 

“It looks thataway.” 

Instead of a burnished and gleaming 
red-gold, the fox’s pelt was dully copper. 
The weather was still cold. But the 
sun was higher and brighter, and dur¬ 
ing the day the fox had lain on high 
ledges to absorb such warmth as it 
offered. It had bleached his pelt, and 
thus its value was cut sharply. No 
trapper who hoped to continue trapping 
ever killed any fur animal except when 
it was near peak value. Ross knelt be¬ 
side the trapped fox, and his gloved 
hand shot out to seize its neck. His 
other hand closed over its slim jaws, 
and Danny removed the trap from its 
paw. The liberated fox sped away 
among the trees, and Ross grinned after 


pelt from his pack. “We got these,” he 
said. 

For a moment he stood over the pack, 
looking from it to the injured dog. 
Then, because it would not do for a 
trapper to boast, he lifted the last pelt 
out quietly. 

“There was an Injun devil too, Pappy. 
He messed up the traps some. But we 
got him. Red and me got him.” 


•THE winter wore swiftly on, with 
* January bringing its cold and Feb¬ 
ruary great, feathery drifts of snow. 
Ross and Danny were out every day 
from before dawn until dark, and the 
stretched furs in the fur shed reached 
in a long line from one end to the 
other, and back again. Ross took his 
hounds into the mountains*, brought 
back a few wildcat and lynx pelts and 
the fisher he had marked earlier in the 
fall. 

Late in February Moe Snass, the 
Wintapi’s fur buyer, led his pack mule 
up the Smokey Creek trail. For hours 
Moe, Ross, and Danny stood in the cold 
shed haggling over the value of the 
pelts that hung there. But Ross grinned, 
and winked surreptitiously at Danny, 
when he pocketed the check that, finally 
and unwillingly, Moe wrote for him. 
They stood together, watching the fur 
buyer lead his laden pack mule down 
the trail. Ross grinned again. 

“He paid more’n he wanted to,” he 
observed. “It’s been a good year, Danny.” 

“It sure has. We didn’t cheat him, 
did we, Pappy?” 

Ross laughed. “Any time you cheat 
Moe, you’ll see pink owls flyin’ ’round 
in the day-time. Nope. He made him¬ 
self a nice profit, but not as much as he 
would of liked.” 

Red bounded forward and buried his 
face in the snow, sniffing eagerly at a 
field mouse in its drift-covered tunnel. 
He shook the loose snow from his 
muzzle and came bouncing back to 
Danny. Ross took the check from his 
pocket, and looked at it. 

“Five hundred and sixty dollars, 
Danny. And the muskrat and beaver 
still got to come into their prime. We’re 
like to make two hundred dollars more. 
Let’s jaunt up the valley and look at 
them six fox traps we got in the 
beeches.” 

“Sure thing.” 

They donned snowshoes and side by 
side set off through the beech forest. 
Red paced behind, stepping in their 
tracks and looking interestedly about 
for whatever showed. A fox had walked 
among the beeches, his dainty trail 
plain in the new-fallen snow that 
topped the crust of the old fall. Ross 
swerved, and the fox leaped wildly 
away from the trunk of a huge beech 
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“He’ll be there for next year. I reckon 
we pull our fox traps, Danny.” 

“I reckon we do.” 

“We may as well start with these six.” 

They picked up the six fox traps and 
carried them down to store in the shed. 
The next day they made the long trip 
over half of Stoney Lonesome, taking 
one good fox and liberating two that, 
like the one in the valley, had been 
burned. 

“It’s sure enough time to pull fox 
traps. The first robin won’t be more’n 
three weeks behind the first crow.” 

“That’s right,” Danny agreed. “Say, 
Pappy, there’s a good bit of daylight 
left. If you can pack these traps in, 
I can swing up the valley and see if 
the beaver are movin’ in that pond by 
the aspens.” 

“We’ll get our share even if they 
ain’t,” Ross grunted. “But go ahead 
anyhow.” 

With the heavy pack on his shoulders 
Ross swung down through the beech 
woods toward the cabin. Happiness, 
somehow tempered by doubt, went with 
him. Spring was not far off, and with 
it Mr. Haggin would come back to his 
big estate. And Mr. Haggin, though he 
had made no definite promises, had 
certainly hinted that he was going to 
take Danny in hand and teach him all 
about dogs. 

Ross could not help the doubt. Never 
in his life had anyone given him any¬ 
thing, nor had he ever had anything at 
all for which he had not traded hard 
and often bitter physical toil. But 
Danny was different. Danny was like 
his mother, and it was in him to be 
more than just a trapper. Fervently 
Ross hoped that Mr. Haggin lived up to 
his unspoken promises. Danny was 
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waffles and me/ 



Shame! Saying such things about my waffles! 

Because I love them—heaps of them. See? 

Sure—we see. Waffles taste swell, build you 
up—and couldn’t be easier-to-eat. But that’s 
the point. They’re one of many soft foods 
you enjoy. 

What now! Are soft foods taboo? 

Not at all! But they don’t give you much 
chance to chew. They cheat gums of health¬ 
ful exercise. 

You’re telling me my GUMS need exercise? 
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sitive—your tooth brush may "show pink” 
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sensitive—robbed of exercise by soft- 
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clean your teeth effectively but, with 
massage, to help the health of your 
gums as well. So, every time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana 
onto your gums. Feel the invigorating 
"tang” as circulation is speeded up 
within the gum tissues—helping gums 
to firmer health. , 

If a bright and winning smile is 
worth this simple care to you—start 
now with Ipana and massage! 

Wake up I azy gums 
with Ipana and Massage! 


happy enough with Red. But there were 
so many horizons of which Ross, as a 
life-long trapper, had had only a bare 
and tantalizing glimpse, and that might 
open completely for Danny if only things 
worked out right. 

“I hope they do,” Ross murmured to 
himself. “I hope, Mr. Haggin, that you 
take that boy in hand. You won’t be 
sad if you do.” 

H E left the traps in the shed, entered 
the cabin, and started a fire. He 
was in the midst of preparing supper 
when there was a knock at the door. 
Ross opened it to confront Curley Jor¬ 
dan, one of the caretakers from Mr. 
Haggin’s estate. Curley thrust a yellow 
i envelope at him. 

“What is it?” Ross inquired. 
“Telegram,” Curley said. 

Ross opened it, read it, thanked Cur¬ 
ley, and shut the door in his face. Then 
he retreated to the darkest corner of 
the cabin to sit down on a chair with 
his chin in his hands. His forehead 
creased, and he stared moodily at the 
floor. He had always known that some 
day such a thing was inevitable. But 
Danny was so young! Not even eighteen! 

Ross picked the telegram up, re-read 
it, and rose to pace the floor. But when 
he heard Danny take his snowshoes off 
and hang them beside the door he 
! hastily shoved the telegram under the 
bread box. Danny burst in, his cheeks 
flushed and his eyes bright. Red padded 
in behind him and wagged over to greet 
Ross, who was puttering unconcernedly 
about the table. 

“How’s it out?” Ross said over his 
shoulder. 

“Breakin’. The pussy-willow stalks 
are plumb green, and there’s an inch 
of water over the ice on the Reaver 
dam. Two more weeks of winter is the 
most we’ll get.” 

“Yeh?” 

Ross absently tossed a paring knife 
into the air and caught it by the handle. 
His brow wrinkled in perplexity. This 
wasn’t something a man could bull or 
bluff his way through. Young people 
were pretty sensitive about their busi¬ 
ness, and apt to get huffy if somebody 
tried to run it for them. It was a time 
for subtlety. But Ross didn’t know how 
to be subtle. 

“Danny,” he said bluntly, “do you 
trust me?” 

“Why, why sure, Pappy.” 

“All right. I don’t aim to mind your 
business for you. But if there’s any 
way I can help you, I will.” 

“What you talkin’ about?” 

“I’m talkin’ about this woman you 
met when you took Red to the dog 
show in New York! Danny, she’s cornin’ 
here!” 

“What!” 

“Here it is,” Ross insisted. He took 
the telegram from beneath the bread 
box and thrust it at Danny. “Read it 
yourself. I expect you to do whatever’s 
right. But if this Haggin’s aimin’ to 
palm off one of his female relatives on 
a boy what don’t know his own mind 
I’ll . . .” 

“Wait a minute.” Danny opened the 
telegram and read, “MEET SHEILAH 
MACGUIRE ON 10 PM TRAIN AT 
WINTAPI STATION. REGARDS. 
HAGGIN.” He folded the telegram and 
stared over it. Then he began to laugh. 
“Pappy, that’s no woman. It’s a dog!” 
“A huh?” 

“A dog!” Danny repeated. “A mate 
for Red. Mr. Haggin said he’d send one 
up just as soon as he got one good 
enough! Just think, Pappy! We’re goin’ 
to raise pups here, good pups, show and 
field dogs! Man, oh man, Pappy! Just 
think!” 

Ross scratched his head dubiously. 
“You sure?” 

“Of course!” Danny danfced around 
the table. “I was too busy at the dog 
show to meet any women in New York. 
Just think of the pups we’re goin’ to 
have, Pappy! Two years from now I 
bet one of ’em takes first in show at 
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Madison Square! We’ll have to keep 
her warm and everything, Pappy! 
And . . .” 

“Sheilah MacGuire!” Ross snorted. 
“Who ever heard of a dog named that? 
Mebbe-so, if the cabin ain’t comfortable 
enough for her, we can build a steam- 
heated house!” 

“We don’t need it,” Danny said, bliss¬ 
fully unconscious of the sarcasm. “Let’s 
see now, spring pups make awful good 
ones. By gosh, I can take a couple of 
’em this fall and start ’em huntin’ with 
Red. What time is it, Pappy?” 

“Twenty to five.” 

“Whew! I better go!” 

' “You better,” Ross said drily. “It’s 
four whole miles to the Wintapi station, 
and you ain’t got but five hours and 
twenty minutes to make it.” 

N EVERTHELESS, Danny insisted on 
leaving at once, and when Red 
would have followed he ordered him 
back. The big dog went to his blanket 
beside Danny’s bed, and looked resent¬ 
fully out of his brown eyes. Ross snap¬ 
ped his fingers, and Red padded de¬ 
fiantly over to sit beside him. Ross 
addressed him with mock sympathy. 

“I hope you got your wild oats all 
planted, Red. There’s a woman cornin’ 
into your life.” 

From the doorway, Danny grinned. He 
left the cabin, strapped on his snow- 
shoes, and started up the long valley 
that led over a mountain to the Wintapi 
station. At long last, he heard the train 
whistle. He rushed out to the platform, 
watched the train stab the darkness 
with its single headlight, and stamped 
his feet restlessly as it drew near. As it 
stopped, the door of the express car 
rolled open. The agent thrust his head 
out. 

“Hey, are you waitin’ for a dog?” 
“Yup.” 

“Here it is.” 

He thrust a crate through the door, 
and Danny lowered it excitedly to the 
ground. His heart pumped crazily. From 
the brief glimpse he had had through 
the slatted crate in the car’s dim light, 
the dog within had looked like none 
other than the setter that most nearly 
approached Red’s perfection, the one 
that had competed with him for best of 
breed. But it couldn’t be—Mr. Haggin 
had said that no money could buy her. 

The train rushed into the darkness 
and Danny knelt beside the crate. The 
dog within whined, and pressed her 
cold nose against Danny’s questing 
hand. Her wagging tail bumped the 
side of the crate, and she whined again. 
A short, sharp bark cut the night’s 
silence, and the dog scratched with her 
front paw at the gateway of her prison. 
Danny murmured soothingly. 

“Oh, sure, sure, Sheilah. Here’s me 
lookin’ at you, and you wantin’ to get 
out. I bet you’re tired, cold, and hun¬ 
gry.” 

He felt about in the darkness, found 
the wire that held the crate’s door shut, 
and untwisted it. He opened the door, 
and the dog minced hesitatingly for¬ 
ward. She sat down before Danny, and 
bent her long, finely formed head up¬ 
ward as she looked at him. Danny 
stroked her ears, and gently tickled her 
muzzle. His hands went over her in the 
darkness, feeling her ribs, her loins, her 
back, and her rear legs. A sigh escaped 
him. You could tell almost as much by 
feeling a dog as you could by looking 
at one, and if this wasn’t Dr. Mac- 
Gruder’s bitch it was an exact replica. 
Danny took a length of buckskin thong 
from his pocket, slipped it under the 
dog’s collar, and again spoke to her. 

“This t is only until we know each 
other, Sheilah. Right now we can’t take 
a chance of losin’ one another in the 
dark night.” 

He started up through the forest, re¬ 
tracing the snowshoe trail he had made 
coming down, and for a space Sheilah 
floundered in the snow beside him. 
Gently but firmly Danny forced her be- 
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hind, made her walk where his snow- 
shoes had packed the snow. And he 
travelled slowly. Sheilah was not Red, 
who knew the tricks and ways of the 
forest. But she would learn. 

Danny swung back down into the 
beech woods, toward the cabin, and 
Sheilah plunged and bucked as, for the 
first time in her life, the smell of wood 
smoke drifted to her sensitive nostrils. 
Danny knelt beside her, stroking her 
smooth sides with his hand and talking 
quietly. A balmy little breeze, fore¬ 
runner of the Warmth that was to come, 
played up the valley and pushed the 
cold air before it. Danny heard Red’s 
challenging bark. The hounds came out 
of their kennels and bayed sleepily. 
Ross stood framed in the open door. 

“You got her, Danny?” 

“Yeah. I’ll fetch her in in a minute.” 

He knelt beside the trembling dog, 
stroking her sides and talking gently 
to her. Irish setters were a special 
breed in themselves, sensitive, intelli¬ 
gent, and proud. You had to handle 
them right or you couldn’t handle them 
at all. Doubt or mistrust in their minds 
was very hard, to overcome, and getting 
off to the right start with a new Irish 
setter was essential. The dog stopped 
trembling, laid her head on Danny’s 
thigh, and sighed. For a few moments 
more he fussed over her. 

When he rose, Sheilah walked con¬ 
fidently beside him and stayed very 
close to his knees while he took off his 
" 
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snowshoes. A little uncertain, but no 
longer trembling, she walked up the 
steps and into the cabin. Then her 
trepidation returned. She shrank 
against Danny, the being who had re¬ 
leased her from the crate, the person 
who obviously had had most to do with 
terminating her long and onerous train 
ride. 

“There she is,” Danny said proudly. 

“Whew!” Ross whistled. “Is that ever 
a dog! But she’s scared, Danny.” 

“They’re all high strung.” 

“Well, we got to calm her.” 

Ross dropped a piece of fat beef into 
the skillet and put it on the stove. It 
sputtered there, and when it was cooked 
he carried it over to hold it under the 
aristocratic nose of Sheilah MacGuire. 
She sniffed at it, licked it with her 
tongue, and finally accepted it. She 
smelled at Ross’s trousers, his shirt, his 
hands, his shoes, etching in her keen 
mind an indelible picture of this man 
who, apparently, meant only to be 
kind and could be trusted. Danny knelt 
beside her, hand on her shining ruff. 

“See how she acts with Red,” Ross 
suggested. 

Danny glanced around to see Red 
sitting before the stove, apparently en¬ 
gaged in a deep study of the cabin’s 
opposite wall. He snapped his fingers. 

“Come here, Red. Come over and 
meet Sheilah.” 

The big dog rose. Looking only at the 
open door, haughtily ignoring all other 
occupants of the cabin, he stalked 
regally into the night. 

Danny stared, dumfounded. Sheilah 
wriggled a little closer to him, and 
opened her slender jaws to lick his hand. 
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Danny looked out the open door, then 
up at Ross. 

“What the dickens ... ?” 

“Haw, haw, haw!” Ross sat on a chair, 
bent double with laughter. He straight¬ 
ened to gasp, “You got him a mate, 
Danny. But you forgot to ask him if 
he wanted one!” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“He’s jealous, you loon! He’s been 
king-pin ’round here long’s he’s been 
here. Now you got another dog to pet. 
That’s what’s eatin’ him.” 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” 

Danny’s gaze strayed from the slight 
Sheilah to the open door, and back 
again. He had known that Red would 
want to be boss of his own household, 
and that Sheilah would do as he thought 
best. But it never occurred to him that 
Red wouldn’t even want a mate. 

“What’ll I do?” he appealed. 

“I dunno.” Ross shook his head lugu¬ 
briously, but laughter still sparkled in 
his eyes. “Mebbe,” he suggested help¬ 
fully, “you could write to one of those 
here newspaper people who give advice 
to all romantical things and . . .” 

“I’m not foolin’, Pappy.” 

“He’ll come back if you kick her out.” 

“She’ll run away.” 

“Likely she will,” Ross agreed gravely, 
“but she sure ain’t goin’ to share Red’s 
bed. Given she’s in here at all, she can 
have all of it.” 

“Watch her,” Danny said decisively. 
“I’m goin’ out and see if I can argue 
with that old fool.” 

IJE took a flashlight and went outside. 
“ The yard about was tracked up, by 
both men and dogs, and there was no 
possibility of choosing Red’s trail from 
among so many. Mike, leader of the 
hounds, sat sleepily in front of his cabin 
revelling in the warm breeze. Asa stood 
in his snowy pasture, letting the soft 


wind blow winter weariness away from 
his gaunt frame. Danny whistled, and 
Asa tossed his head up to look around. 
Danny cast the beam of his light in the 
direction Asa was looking, and saw 
Red framed in the black doorway of the 
mule’s shed. Danny whistled again, and 
the dog ducked into the shed. 

Danny plunged through the melting 
snow to the shed, and entered. Asa’s 
stall, fresh and clean, confronted him. 
Asa’s hay was packed on both sides of 
the stall, and filled all the rest of the 
shed. Stretched out, facing the wall and 
ignoring Danny, Red lay on a forkful of 
hay that had tumbled from the rack. 
Danny knelt beside the dog. His fingers 
tickled Red’s ear in that place which 
the big dog found so difficult to reach 
with his own hind paw. 

“You’re actin’ like a jug-head,” Danny 
scolded softly. “Come on back to the 
house, Red.” 

Red swung his head to look steadily 
up at Danny, and turned away. Danny 
flinched. Ross had been right. Red was 
jealous, fiercely jealous that his beloved 
master’s hands should even stroke an¬ 
other dog, to say nothing of taking her 
right into the house. 

“You’re wrong, Red,” Danny pro¬ 
tested. “I don’t like her better’n you. 
But I got to keep her in the house. She 
don’t know this place like you do, and 
she don’t know yet that she’s goin’ to 
belong here. Come on back, Red. You’re 
still king-pin. Come on, Red!” 

He ran toward the door, and paused 
to throw his light back on the hay. Red 
had stretched full length in it, and did 
not even raise his head when Danny 
snapped his fingers and whistled. Danny 
went worriedly from the shed. Red was 
deeply insulted, and unless there was 
some way to atone that insult he would 
continue to sulk. But—just how might 
that be done? Danny went back into 
the cabin to be greeted daintily by 


Sheilah, who had been lolling against 
Ross’s knees. 

“Where is he?” Ross inquired. 

“Sleepin’ with Asa. He won’t come 
out.” 

Ross wagged his head. “That dog’s a 
proud ’un. I just dunno what you’re 
goin’ to do now.” 

“He’ll come to his senses.” 

“Yeah?” Ross inquired skeptically. 
“I’ll bet four dollars to an empty shot¬ 
gun cartridge he never gives in to you.” 

“But, but he’s got to!” 

Danny sat down on a chair to stare 
hard at Sheilah MacGuire. He had 
wanted a fine dog, a mate for Red, but 
he had never wanted it to be like this. 
Red was Red, partridge dog extraordi¬ 
nary and the most satisfactory canine 
companion that a man could possibly 
have. If Red was going to stay mad at 
him why—why he might just as well 
not have any dog. If he let Sheilah out, 
and she ran away, she’d probably only 
go down to Mr. Haggin’s. He voiced the 
thought to Ross. 

Ross’s mouth tightened sternly, and 
he shook his head. “Danny, did you 
find that dog chasin’ ’round in the 
snow?” 

“Why no. But . . .” 

“Mr. Haggin ain’t goin’ to find it 
thataway, either,” Ross pronounced 
firmly. “Given he’d wanted the dog 
down to his place, he’d of sent it there. 
But he sent it to us—to you. If you’re 
not goin’ to keep it, you see that he gets 
it back.” 

“I was just thinkin’,” Danny said 
miserably. “Maybe we could toll him 
back with a bait of meat.” 

“Sure!” Ross scoffed. “You know him 
better’n that. That Red dog ain’t goin’ 
to do nothin’ without he wants to.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Danny ad¬ 
mitted. 

Sheilah looked up at Ross, whom she 
seemed to have adopted as her special 
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mentor, and sighed deeply. She laid 
her head on Ross’s lap, and Ross 
scratched her ear. Danny sighed un¬ 
happily. Sheilah had taken to Ross as 
Red had taken to him, and now instead 
of having two dogs he hadn’t any. He 
went to bed, and lay sleepless while the 
warm zephyrs played outside his win¬ 
dow and the long night hours ticked by. 
A dozen times during the night he 
reached over the side of his bed for 
Red, who always slept on a blanket be¬ 
side him. But the big dog was not there. 

T HE next morning Red emerged from 
the mule shed and sat in the sun 
before it. Haggard and worn from lack 
of sleep, Danny saw him there when he 
went out to the wood lot for an arm¬ 
load of wood, and tried to whistle him 
into the house. But Red only turned 
his head toward the sound and looked 
away again. Danny took his load of 
wood and his breaking heart back into 
the house. 

“What’s he doin’ this momin’?” Ross 
inquired. 

“Settin’ by Asa’s shed. He won’t come 
to me.” 

Ross said gently, “Don’t let it hit you 
too hard. I bet he’d like to come back 
in. But a proud dog’s a lot like a proud 
man.” 

“If’n he wants to go on bein’ a fool 
he can just be one. I don’t care,” Danny 
lied. 

“That’s the way to take it.” 

Danny cooked breakfast, and Sheilah 
went over to sit beside Ross with one 
paw to his knee as she received tidbits 
from his plate. Ross finished and pushed 
his plate back, and a little smile played 
around his lips as he looked fondly 
down at the dog. Danny watched, and 
even in the depths of his own misery 
found room for surprise. Ross was a 
man who had always hunted varmints, 
and preferred varmint hunting dogs. 
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Obviously the delicate Sheilah would Ross’s legs. Red left his seat by the 
never hunt varmints, and maybe not mule shed, and at top speed raced across 
anything, but just the same Ross was the slush-filled pasture. Danny gasped, 
engrossed in her. and rose to shout. Red had gone mad; 

“Sure is a lot of dog under them red he was going to kill this unwelcome 
setters’ hides,” he observed. “We got to .trespasser. But he stifled the shout in 
let her out to run a bit, Danny.” his throat as Red snapped to a perfect 

“Do you think she’ll stay here?” point in front of the hemlocks. He held 

“Sure,” Ross said confidently. “I think his point, tail stiff and foreleg curved. 
I can handle this dog. You had the Danny dashed in to get his shotgun, 
right angle on ’em, Danny. You can’t and ran across the field, 
lick such dogs. But they’ll do anything He heard his father call to him, but 
for you given they once want to.” paid no attention to it. A hundred feet 

He pushed his chair back and opened from Red he stopped running and edged 
the door. The sun had climbed brightly up behind him. 
over Stoney Lonesome, and great wet “Get ’em out, Red,” he said softly, 

spots appeared on top of the snow. The Red lunged forward and the two par- 

depressions in the pasture were puddles, tridges thundered up. Danny raised his 
and the trunks of the trees gleamed gun, deliberately undershot the out-of- 
wetly. Sheilah stood for a moment on season birds, and lowered his shotgun, 
the porch, and the hounds came out of “Missed!” he said dejectedly, 

their kennels to bay at her. She glanced Red looked around, his eyes friendly 

up at Ross, and gave the hounds a wide once more and his tail wagging. He 
berth as she padded down the steps, looked disdainfully toward the shrink- 
Plainly she lacked Red’s bravado—in ing sheilah. Red, prince of partridge 
the first five minutes of his stay at the dogs, had proven himself definitely 
Pickett household he had shown Mike superior to this puny female, and Danny 
who was going to be boss of all the dogs had witnessed the entire performance, 
there. Ross, a slight smile still on his There could not now be the slightest 
lips, climbed down the steps with her doubt as to which dog was best. He 
and followed her about as she cast back shoved his muzzle deep into Danny’s 
ana forth in front of the cabin. They cupped hand and sniffed loudly. Then 
started toward the beech woods, and he went forward to meet Sheilah. 
Danny glanced at Red. She advanced, uncertain but friendly, 

He was still sitting by the door of and they sniffed noses. Then together 
the mule shed, staring indifferently at they set off toward the house. 

Sheilah and Ross. Danny let his gaze 

return to them, and saw Sheilah race T’HE spring advanced. Melted snow 
toward a clump of brush. Half a dozen ^ filled every little ditch and de¬ 
partridges burst out of it. Two lit in a pression, and the swollen creeks surged 
hemlock, and the other four scattered over their banks into the meadows and 
in the beech woods. Sheilah raced forests around them. Then green grass 
wildly about, dashing to and fro as she showed, flowers bloomed, trees were 
sought to pin down exactly this new bud-laden, and one day a belated flock 
and entrancing scent. of north-bound geese squawked over 

“Here, Sheilah,” said Ross gently. Stoney Lonesome on their strong - 

“Come here, gal.” winged passage north. In the shallow 

Sheilah went over and rubbed against little gulley where he had been tearing 


a log apart to get the white grubs that men. Much as he might scorn them, he 
had burrowed into it, the huge bear had a vast respect for their weapons, 
raised his long head to watch them go. But when the friendly night clothed the 
He licked another white grub from its wilderness and made invisible the crea- 
damp bed, and climbed ponderously tures whose abode it was, man’s wea- 
out of the gulley. pons became almost impotent. Long 

A quiver, starting at the tip of his al- ago the colossal black bear had learned 
most tailless rear, rolled to the tip of that man was an ineffective and puny 
his black snout. A curious light gleamed thing at night. 

in his red, pig’s eyes, and he ran a pink When twilight folded its grey wings 
tongue from the side of his mouth. Sud- over the beech woods he went on, per- 
denly the bear’s six hundred and fifty fectly straight, turning aside for noth- 
pound body whirled about. He stared ing. He knew exactly where he was go- 
back down into the gulley, as though ing because he had been there before, 
expecting something that should not be, many times, and he would go again 
his mad eyes the reflection of his mad whenever the impulse moved him. Old 
brain. Majesty, unbeaten king of the Wintapi, 

Old Majesty, the huge, the relentless, went where he willed, 
the savage and unforgiving enemy of He came to the great meadow that 
every human being in the Wintapi, had enfolded the big Wintapi estate of Mr. 
come out of hibernation with the first Haggin, and stopped just within the 
breath of spring, to pad his lean sides protecting forest to examine it. Light 
with whatever food he could find. But gleamed in the houses. The smell of 
not for him to be contented with spare -wood smoke tickled his nostrils. With 
pickings, or to relinquish the things his came the mingled odors of the cattle, 
shrunken belly craved. Man had not sheep, and horses with which Mr. Hag- 
come to him for nearly a year. But he gin had stocked his rolling acres. The 
was not afraid to go to man. waiting bear licked his chops. His front 

He stood up, his shaggy head swung feet did a nervous little dance on the 
low and his club-like feet braced. He ground before him, and an eager whine 
took a few steps forward, and the laurel broke from his half-open mouth. He 
stalks in front of him crumpled as was king, and the promise of kingly 
though their fibrous, tough stems were repast was carried to his quivering nos- 
brittle sticks. The bear kept going, trils on the brisk little wind that blew 
smashing the laurel as he walked from the barn to him. 
straight to the rim of the big plateau. Not until shortly before midnight, 
For ten minutes he stood there, swing- w hen the last light in the last house 
ing his head, gazing into the valley, and winked out, did he start across the 
smelling the breezes that blew out of it. meadow. He went slowly, cautiously. 
He quartered down the slope into the lifting his huge paws in the short spring 
grey-trunked beeches that struggled up grass and putting them carefully back 
the hill. Once among them he stopped down on the earth. A dog barked, and 
again - the huge bear paused to listen intently 

There was no hurry. The sun was to it. He advanced again, still not afraid 
only three-quarters across its westward and ready to meet any foe that might 
sky-journey, and there were still hours come forth to challenge him. But noth- 
of daylight. Daylight was not Old ing moved. Knowing only the ways of 
Majesty’s time when he went among the farm, caring nothing for the forest. 
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the sleeping caretaker whose dog had 
scented approaching peril awoke to 
speak angrily. The dog lay down, ner¬ 
vous but afraid to bark again. 

Old Majesty padded soft footedly to 
a corral, and pressed his head against 
it to peer between the rails. There had 
been sheep in it that day; there oily 
scent came heavily to his nostrils and 
he drooled on the grass. But the sheep 
had been removed to the security of a 
barn. Robert Fraley, Mr. Haggin’s over¬ 
seer, had learned his lesson well. Old 
Majesty had come raiding before, might 
at any time come again, and nothing 
must be left outside at night. 

The big bear swerved to one of the 
strong grey bams, and pushed his head 
against the door. Within he heard 
cattle stamping nervously, and the 
threatening rumble of a chained bull 
that scented danger to the herd. The 
big bear inserted a front claw in the 
crevice where the two barn doors rolled 
shut, and with all his tremendous 
strength tried to pry them open. But 
they were stoutly built, and the most 
he could do was force them an inch 
apart. Then the oaken doors sprang 
right back together again. The bear 
champed his jaws angrily, and slapped 
the earth in senseless fury. A shower 
of pebbles leaped up to strike him in 
the face. His jowl curled in a snarl. 

He walked to the sheep fold, and 
when he could not enter that reared 
to smash a window with his front paw. 
Glass tinkled, and the frightened sheep 
within plunged and milled as they raced 
to the other end of the fold. Old 
Majesty settled back to the ground, 
staring at the houses from which men 
would come if they came. But still 
there was no sound. Nothing moved. 
He reared to thrust his mighty head 
and shoulders through the broken win¬ 
dow, but drew warily back. He could get 
in. But the barn was a trap. If he was 
caught within it there was no way out 
except through the hard-to-enter win¬ 
dow. He walked to the horse barn, and 
the shrill scream of an aroused stallion 
sliced through the night. Again the 
stallion screamed. 

r THE big bear swung about, and sat on 
* his haunches facing a house where 
man had at last awakened. A door 
creaked open. A lantern gleamed, and 
came bobbing toward the barn. Old 
Majesty took a tentative step toward 
the man, then retreated slowly into the 
night. Two hundred feet out in the 
meadow he stopped to watch while the 
man with the lantern went slowly from 
one barn to the other. He exclaimed 
over the broken window, and unlocked 
the door of the horse barn to go in and 
quiet the raging stallion. Then, loud 
and startling in the night, a bell rang. 
Lights winked on in all the houses, and 
more lanterns bobbed in the hands of 
the running men who carried them. 

Old Majesty turned and ran back 
into the beeches. He was still unafraid, 
still contemptuous of the men, and will¬ 
ing to fight them. But there was no 
reason for fighting since there was 
nothing in the big grey barns that he 
could get. Then, hecause there had not 
been, a great rage flooded him. He ran 
straight up the valley, threading his 
way among the ponderous beeches, and 
stopped only when he came to the 
border of another and smaller clearing. 

There was a part-log, part-board cabin 
nestled in the shadow of some of the 
huge beech trees. Beside it were four 
dog kennels, one of them empty, a shed, 
and a barn. The wind was blowing 
strongly from the cabin to him, and Old 
Majesty’s lip curled as he read and 
interpreted the scents it carried. He 
knew the three hounds within the ken¬ 
nels. They had been on his trail more 
than once, and he had nothing but 
scorn for all of them. But as his brain 
received and placed in their correct 
categories the scents of the two men 


and the two dogs in the cabin, his curled 
lip emitted an ugly snarl. 

The only living thing he feared, or 
respected, was one of the two dogs in 
the cabin. It was Red, the one dog ever 
on his trail that he had not been able 
to outwit or kill. Red had followed him 
a long way, foiling him at every turn, 
and after a long chase had bayed him 
on a rock. One of the men in the cabin 
had come with a gun. But Old Majesty 
had escaped. His head drooped so low 
that his black snout almost touched the 
ground. 

A gaunt mule rested in the pasture 
that surrounded the shed. Old Majesty’s 
head swung further around, and his 
beady little eyes fastened on the mule. 
His hunt had been frustrated, but here 
was prey surrounded by no oaken bam. 
The big bear threw caution away and 
began to run. 

Instantly everything about the cabin 
came awake. As one of the three chained 
hounds emerged from their kennels and 
cast themselves again and again to the 
ends of their chains falling down and 
getting up to leap again. The two dogs 
in the cabin added their barking to the 
din, and a light glowed. There were no 
stolid farmers in this cabin, but woods 
men who knew the ways of the woods. 

Old Majesty plunged on, and now that 
he had started nothing would turn him 
aside. He crashed through the wire 
fence as though it were paper. The ter¬ 
rified mule swung to gallop away. But 
the black shadow that raced through 
the night was beside it, and reared to 
strike its thin neck with a sledge¬ 
hammer paw. For one brief second, 
with jaws stretched wide, the mule tried 
to fight back. The bear struck again, 
and the mule went to its knees. It rolled 
over on its back with all four legs mov¬ 
ing feebly. 

The beam of a flashlight stabbed the 
darkness, and from the porch of the 
cabin red streaks flashed as two rifles 
spat their leaden messengers into the 
night. Old Majesty’s hind paw whipped 
up to strike at his right ear, through 
which a bullet had passed. He ran 
around the mule shed, putting it be¬ 
tween himself and the riflemen, and 
went into the beech woods. For a mo¬ 
ment he stopped, sitting on his 
haunches and facing the cabin as 
though half-minded to go back and re¬ 
new the fight. But, cutting through the 
bedlam created by the baying hounds 
and the hysterically screeching Sheilah, 
Red’s battle challenge came steadily. 
With feet shuffling and head swinging 
Old Majesty climbed through the beech 
woods back up Stoney Lonesome’s slope. 

Daylight found him far back in the 
wilderness. All day, alternately running 
and walking, he travelled across the top 
of Stoney Lonesome and into the un¬ 
named wilderness beyond it. And all 
day he heard the baying hounds. The 
bear’s jaws gaped wide, his tongue lolled 
from the side of his mouth. Long, 
greasy strings of slaver swung from his 
jaws. And, as his weariness increased, 
so did his anger. 

Night came, and the yelling dogs 
ceased their noise. From the summit of 
a high and brush-covered peak, Old 
Majesty turned to survey the wilder¬ 
ness through which he had run. Far 
below, in a valley, something shone 
brightly yellow. It was the campfire of 
the man who had come with the dogs. 
Ross Pickett was taking no chances on 
his hounds meeting Old Majesty in the 
dark. But they would meet him, and 
he would meet him. Asa had been 
killed. And, though only another four- 
footed one, Asa had been Ross Pickett’s 
friend. 

Again, with the first faint streak of 
dawn, Old Majesty heard the dogs yell¬ 
ing on his trail. He left the thicket 
where he had bedded, ran up and over 
the mountain and down the other side. 
He stopped in front of a boulder as big 
as a house, and backed against it. Ris¬ 
ing on his hind legs, he swung his front 
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ones right, left, and forward, as though 
to assure himself that he would have 
plenty of room in which to fight when 
fighting became necessary. He listened, 
his head bent forward. Then a cunning 
gleam flicked across his red eyes and he 
dropped to all fours. 

IIE swung into the pines, at a right 
* * angle to the trail he had made com¬ 
ing in, and after walking seventy feet 
swung to parallel it. Moving slowly, care¬ 
ful to rustle no twig and break no 
branch whose sound might betray him, 
he stalked through the pines back to 
the trail and lay beside it. He heard the 
hounds yelling nearer, then saw them 
come in sight. Old Majesty lay very 
still, and when the three hounds were 
right in front of him he sprang. 

His huge body overwhelmed Old Mike, 
bore him down and into the earth. The 
grizzled old hound, veteran of a hun¬ 
dred hunts, wriggled and tried to bring 
his jaws into play. But Old Majesty 
moved very carefully, feeling beneath 
his breast with his mighty front paw. 
His claws encountered and sank into 
Old Mike’s neck, and he dragged the 
fighting hound into the open. He slap¬ 
ped with his free paw, and Old Mike’s 
back sagged. The old hound dragged 
himself forward with his front feet. His 
open jaws closed on Old Majesty’s flank. 
The big bear slapped again, and Mike 
died as it had from the first been in¬ 
evitable that he would die. But his 
jaws were clamped shut, and in them 
was a long strip of Old Majesty’s skin. 

Then the bear swung to deal with 
the hysterically yelling pups. They 
separated, one going to the side while 
the other feinted from the front. Old 
Majesty moved slowly, slapping at the 
dog in front of him and watching it 
keep just out of range. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly he whirled, and his slash¬ 
ing paw pounded the neck of the pup 
that was boring in from the side. The 
hound flew ten feet through the air and 
collided suddenly with a boulder. Old 
Majesty leaped ahead, trapping the 
other pup between his front paws and 
pounding it into a bloody pulp. For 
ten minutes, in delirious, unreasoning 
rage, he hammered the three dogs. From 
far off he heard the man shout. 

“Halloo-ooo!” 

Old Majesty rose to listen, his little 
eyes very bright and his ears alert. The 
lust of battle still gripped him, and 
victory was his. He backed into the 
brush and stood very quietly waiting. 
The breeze brought Ross Pickett’s scent 
to him before he saw anything. Carry¬ 
ing his rifle in his right hand, Ross 
came running toward that place where 
he had last heard the dogs. Old Majesty 
lunged and struck, once. 

But fighting a man was very differ¬ 
ent from fighting a dog, and the big 
bear knew it. Despite his anger he was 
nervous, and he did not time his charge 
with the same split-second precision 
that had taken the hounds to their 
deaths. His front paw struck Ross 
Pickett’s left arm, glanced off his chest, 
and sent him spinning into the pines. 
But Ross kept hold of his rifle, and 
dropped to a sitting position with it 
in his right hand. He cocked it with 
his thumb, and raised it with his right 
arm. 

About to follow up his charge, Old 
Majesty paused. He had lived to be 
old because he knew many things, and 
among them was the certainty that a 
man with a gun, in broad daylight, was 
more than a match for himself. After 
split-second indecision he turned and 
ran back into the pines, while Ross’s 
bullet whistled over him. 

rvOWN at the cabin in the beech woods, 
Danny Pickett sat in the warm sun¬ 
shine. Red was beside him, and Sheilah 
lay outstretched on the soft grass. 
Danny glanced fondly at her. Sheilah 
was with pups, due to litter in a very 
few days, and now could take no violent 
exercise and must be very careful. 
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Somebody had to stay at the house 
and watch her while Ross and his 
hounds were up in the mountains on 
Old Majesty’s trail. 

Danny looked at the heap of brown 
earth that covered Asa, and lifted his 
eyes to the mountain. An anxious 
frown creased his brow, and uneasiness 
gnawed within him. But nothing could 
have stopped Ross’s going on this hunt, 
and nothing could have persuaded him 
to take anyone with him. Old Majesty 
had killed Asa, and Ross must conduct 
a deadly, personal feud with any var¬ 
mint that harmed anything about the 
Pickett household. Probably the hounds 
would not bay Old Majesty—no hounds 
ever had. But they were certainly giv¬ 
ing him a run. Ross had been gone for 
three days now. 

Danny’s gaze strayed back to Sheilah, 
and something deep within him stirred. 
The indistinct vision that he had tried 
to see clearly ever since the dog show 
sought to assume shape and form. But 
somehow it would not, although it 
seemed to concern Sheilah directly. 
Danny knew only that in the back of 
his mind there lived a fine dog, a mag¬ 
nificent dog, a dog to put all others to 
shame. But weren’t Red and Sheilah 
all that? He walked down the steps and 
knelt to tickle Sheilah’s ear. 

“How you feelin’?” he crooned. 
“You’re goin’ to have a big litter, then 
you and me and the pups and Red, 
we’re all goin’ to do great things.” 

Red sat suddenly up, head erect and 
ears alert. A short, challenging bark 
rumbled from him, and Danny raised 
his head to follow the dog’s gaze. He 
gasped. Ross came out of the beech 
woods into the clearing. He was walking 
very slowly, his eyes on the ground and 
his left arm limp at his side. Danny 
raced across the pasture to meet him, 
passed an arm about his father’s shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Pappy!” 

“I met the bear,” Ross Pickett said 
wearily. “He got the dogs, all three of 
’em.” 

“Don’t talk now, Pappy.” 

Danny guided his father into the 
cabin, took off his clothes and put him 
to bed. He held a glass of water to his 
father’s lips, laid a cool towel across 
his hot forehead. Then, with Red rac¬ 
ing beside him, he ran down the Smokey 
Creek trail to Mr. Haggin’s. Curley 
Jordan, one of the caretakers, met him. 

“Call Doc Smedley!” Danny snapped. 
“Get him here quick! Pappy’s been 
hurt by a bear!” 

He ran back up the trail, and into 
the cabin. Ross lay quietly on the bed. 
But there was misery and heartbreak 
in his eyes, and he was staring blankly 
at the ceiling. Danny glanced at his 
blood-stained shirt, and stared back at 
Ross. Curley Jordan ran in, and an 
hour later Dr. Smedley followed. He 
bent over Ross, while Danny hovered 
solicitously in the background and 
watched him work. Dr. Smedley 
straightened. 

“Is he ... Is he bad hurt?” Danny 
gulped. 

“Three broken ribs and a broken 
arm,” Dr. Smedley said. “That’s quite 
a smash. But he’ll be all right.” 

Dr. Smedley filled a hypodermic, and 
made ready to inject it into Ross’s 
shoulder. 

“What’s that for?” Danny asked. 

“To put him to sleep. He won’t feel 
it when we set the broken bones, and 
he needs a rest.” 

Danny stepped to the bed, and looked 
down on Ross’s pain-distorted face. 

“Pappy, where’d you leave that big 
bear’s track?” 

“In all them little pines what grew 
up where the fire went,” Ross whis¬ 
pered. “You can’t miss it, Danny. Cross 
three cricks off to the west of Stoney 
Lonesome, and climb that big mountain 
where we got the fisher out of the cave 
two years gone. It’s on a straight line 
between a dead chestnut on the east 
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side of that mountain, and a big pine 
on the west side of the next. It’s the 
only big pine there. Hit right between 
’em and you can’t miss. He got all the 
dogs, Danny. All of ’em. Be careful.” 

“I will, Pappy. Don’t fret.” 

He stepped back and watched Dr. 
Smedley inject the anesthetic into 
Ross’s arm. Ross dropped into an easy 
slumber, and Danny turned to Curley 
Jordan. 

“Will you stay here with Sheilah and 
Pappy, until I come back?” 

“Gosh yes, Danny. I’ll be glad to, and 
Mr. Haggin would want me to. What 
are you going to do?” 

“There ain’t but one dog ever bayed 
Old Majesty,” Danny Pickett said grim¬ 
ly. “And that dog can do it again. I’ll 
be seein’ you when Red and I get him!” 

¥\ANNY didn’t look again at any of 
U the men in the cabin. He took a 
canvas packsack from its hanger, 
packed into it a box of matches, a slab 
of bacon, a small package of coffee, five 
pounds of flour, two loaves of bread, 
and a first-aid kit. He hung a sheathed 
knife at his belt, put a box of cartridges 
in his pocket, took his gun from its 
rack, loaded it, and was ready for the 
Wintapi wilderness. Red trotted sober¬ 
ly over to sit beside him, and followed 
closely when Danny went out on the 
porch. 

He stood there, feeling the warm 
spring breezes blow about his face and 
neck and ruffle his shirt. And it seemed 
to him that never before in his entire 
life had he been so calm, or known so 
exactly just what he was going to do. 

Old Majesty must die, he was very 
sure of that. Not alone because he had 
killed Asa and hurt Ross, and probably 
would hurt or kill other men, but for an 
added reason. The Wintapi was wild 
and hard—ever ready with its threats 
and dangers. Only those who could meet 
and parry its blows were entitled to live 
there, or could live there. Now Old 
Majesty had asserted his own suprem¬ 
acy over all of it, in attacking Ross had 
proclaimed that nothing could walk in 
the Wintapi unless he willed it. And 
Danny knew that he must meet the 
big bear’s challenge, must go into the 
mountains and fight Old Majesty on his 
own grounds. This was not something 
that a man could forget or run from. 

At the same time, he was fully aware 
of the risks he ran and the chances he 
took. First there was Red, the dog 
that, next to Ross, he loved better than 
anything else. In hunting Old Majesty 
Red might be killed. Or, if he was not 
killed or even hurt, the fact that Danny 
must urge him to hunt a bear, a var¬ 
mint, could easily make meaningless all 
the long hours that Danny had taken to 
teach him to hunt partridges alone. 
Lastly, Danny considered the fact that 
he himself might be hurt. 

But he still knew that he had to go, 
that Ross expected him to go. Ross saw 
the Wintapi as Danny did, and knew 
that he who quailed at any challenge it 
hurled was forever lost. Danny bit his 
lip. He was young, but old enough to 
know that life was seldom easy. And it 
seemed to him that in the future there 
would be a great many other bears to 
meet. How he met them depended in 
great measure on what he did now with 
Old Majesty. It had become his fight. 
Regardless of loss or sacrifice he must 
give everything to winning it. 

He walked down the porch steps, 
averted his eyes from the dog kennels, 
and walked across the pasture into the 
beech woods. The sun sprayed its golden 
rays through their budding twigs, 
painted the forest floor beneath them. 
Red crowded close to his side, seeming 
in some mysterious way to know that 
this was no ordinary trip. Even when 
he reached the crest of Stoney Lone¬ 
some Danny did not turn his eyes back 
for one last look at the cabin. 

Danny walked around the rim of the 
big plateau, keeping out of the laurel 
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that grew upon it in the scrub. There 
was no special hurry. Ross had left the 
scene of the battle yesterday afternoon, 
and since had been making his pain- 
racked journey home. Certainly he 
would no longer find a fresh trail away 
from that place where Old Majesty had 
killed the hounds, and he might be in 
the mountains many days before he 
had the final reckoning with the bear. 
But he had to stay, and would stay, 
until the final hour of that reckoning. 

He was awake with the first streaks 
of dawn, had caught and cooked a 
trout and started up the valley. Danny 
climbed the lost ridge at its head, and 
struck into the big pines that lined the 
ridge. The small pines wherein Ross 
and his hounds had had their tragic 
meeting with Old Majesty were scarcely 
two hours away. A warm wind eddied 
down the ridge to blow against his face, 
and Danny strode briskly. A pulsing 
eagerness crept through him, and he 
gripped the rifle more firmly. Red 
ranged out to hunt through a copse of 
brush at one side, and came running 
back. 

Danny climbed the mountain where 
he and Ross had taken a snarling, spit¬ 
ting fisher from a cave two years before, 
and walked to its east slope to stand 
directly under what had been a fine 
chestnut tree. Now its branches were 
leafless and grey, its twigs broken and 
shapeless. He looked directly across the 
valley that yawned beneath him at a 
huge pine growing on the slope of the 
opposite mountain. 

Danny’s eyes marked the spot from 
which he would have to start. Some 
day he would return, give what was 
left of Old Mike and the two pups a 
suitable burial, and mark something on 
their grave about the battle they had 
had. But that must wait. They had to 
be avenged first. 

rvANNY sat beneath the chestnut 
** stub, an arm about Red’s neck and 
the rifle resting where he could instant¬ 
ly reach and bring it into play. His 
brow wrinkled in deep thought. He 
could go down into the valley, and 
work out Old Majesty’s trail from the 
place where he had fought. But that 
might take hours or even days of pains¬ 
taking effort. 

“Where would he go, Red?” Danny 
asked softly. “Where would that old 
hellion of gone from here?” 

Red whined, and turned his head to 
lick Danny’s ear. Danny stared hard at 
the ground, saw a worm inching along 
it, and snapped his head erect. Insect 
eggs were hatching in the dead, damp 
logs, and they’d be full of grubs. Hav¬ 


ing failed in his bold attempt to raid 
the farms, Old Majesty had to take his 
living from the wilderness. And, at 
this season of the year, grubs were the 
most plentiful and easiest-to-get food 
in it. 

Danny bent his head forward and 
closed his eyes, trying in his mind to 
reconstruct a picture of the country as 
he knew it. Certainly Old Majesty, bold 
enough to ambush the three hounds 
and Ross, had not fled in blind panic 
when he left the scene of the battle. 
Probably he had even waited around 
to see if he was going to be followed 
any more. But he had had a long run, 
and would want to rest and eat after 
it. Two mountains away there were a 
great many fallen trees whose trunks 
were moss-encrusted and whose pulp 
was dozey. Danny flipped a penny, and 
when it fell heads-up rose to quarter 
down the mountain. Before trying to 
work out a stale track he would cross 
those two mountains and see if he 
could not find a fresh one. 

Red padded behind him as he toiled 
up one mountain, down its other side, 
and up the mountain beyond. He paused 
on the summit to stare down the slope. 
Red edged around him, pricked up his 
ears, and raised his hackles. He growled, 
looked up and wagged his tail. 

Danny squatted down, and clamped 
his hand over the big dog’s muzzle as 
he strove to see past the trees in front 
of him. Wind shook a copse of brush, 
and Danny brought his rifle up with 
one hand on the breech, ready to cock 
it and shoot. He rose and walked slow¬ 
ly down the slope, passing the yellow 
ripped stumps that marched in endless 
lines along it and threading his way 
among the prostrate tree trunks. Some 
had been shredded by powerful claws; 
a bear had been at them. 

It was where a little spring bubbled 
out of the mountain side and softened 
the earth about it that Danny found 
Old Majesty’s track. He knelt to exam¬ 
ine it, a huge thing longer than his 
own foot and wider than his spread 
hand. His guess then, had been the 
correct one; Old Majesty had come 
here to feast on grubs. The track by 
the spring was scarcely two hours old. 
Danny grasped Red by the scruff of the 
neck, and shoved his nose down in the 
track. 

“That’s him,” he said. “That’s the 
varmint we got to find.” 

Red sniffed long and deeply at the 
track, and raised his head to look at 
Danny. He sat down, tail flat on the 
ground behind him, staring down the 
slope. Danny watched. Red never had 
been a trailing dog, and would not now 
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become one. But if he could catch the 
body scent of Old Majesty, and was 
urged to the attack, he would chase the 
big bear and finally bring it to bay. 
Danny climbed back to the summit of 
the mountain and sat down. The wind 
was almost straight out of the west, 
blowing gently but steadily. Clouds 
scudded across the sky, and the fea¬ 
thered tips of the pine trees bent. For 
a long while Danny stared steadily into 
the valley, and looked from it to Red. 

Old Majesty was not there now or 
Red would smell him and indicate his 
presence. But there was no sign that he 
had been alarmed and knew that 
another pursuer was on his trail. Danny 
looked back down to the spring where 
he had found the track. He could fol¬ 
low the trail if he wanted to, and 
eventually work it out, but he must 
wage a battle of wits as well as one of 
scientific woodcraft. Fresh as it was, 
it would still take a long while to 
puzzle out that trail on the hard, rocky 
ground. Danny looked again down the 
slope, at the vast number of decaying 
logs that lay undisturbed. All of them 
were full of grubs, and if Old Majesty 
wanted to rest a few days he would not 
stray far from this place. Probably he 
was resting now, and not far away. But 
exactly where was he and what was 
the best way to go about finding him? 

Danny rose, and with Red padding 
beside him travelled straight up the top 
of the mountain. He crossed the valley 
at its head, crossed the next mountain 
to the one beyond, and swung down it. 
He came off its sloping nose into a 
forested valley, and struck due east. 
But all the while he had been both 
studying the ground beneath him and 
watching Red. The big setter had 
stalked away three or four times to 
hunt partridges that he had scented in 
the thickets. But not once had his nose 
gone to the ground, and Danny had 
seen no bear track leading away. Old 
Majesty, then, was somewhere within 
the circle he had made. 

r^ANNY walked due east, crossing the 
” noses of the mountains whose heads 
he had walked around and returned to 
the foot of the slope where the grub- 
ridden logs lay. He walked around it, 
up the valley that separated it from 
the next hill, and again sat down to 
ponder. He ate bread smeared with 
bacon grease, gave Red some, and sat 
down with his back against a boulder. 
Twilight came, and erratic bats swooped 
up and down the little stream before 
him. But pitch darkness had descended 
on the wilderness before Danny started 
up the mountain again. 

He left his pack beside the stream, 
carrying only a three-cell flashlight and 
his rifle as he climbed. The wind still 
blew steadily from the west. A whip- 
poor-will shrieked, and Red halted to 
peer toward the sound. Danny waited 
for the big dog to catch up with him. 
He was still a hundred feet below the 
mountain’s crest when he stooped to 
crawl. 

The back of his neck tingled, and 
little shivers ran up and down his spine. 
Old Majesty, just twice in his whole 
terrible career, had been seen in day¬ 
light by men who carried rifles. Ross 
had missed his shot, and Danny had 
dared not shoot for fear that a wounded 
bear might injure Red. But, though the 
big bear had been hunted many times 
by day, as far as Danny knew this was 
the first time anyone had ever thought 
of stalking him by night. He reached 
the summit of the mountain, and felt 
in the darkness; for Red. His fingers 
found and clenched the big dog’s fur. 

Almost imperceptibly he felt Red 
stiffen, and Danny laid the rifle across 
his knees while his other hand stole 
forth to clamp about the big setter’s 
muzzle. He thrilled with pride. Again 
his guess had been the right one. Old 
Majesty had not wandered away, but 
after eating his fill of grubs had merely 
gone to sleep in some secluded thicket. 
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Now he was back. From down the slope 
came the ripping sound of another log 
being torn apart. Then an eerie silence. 

It was broken by the buzz of an insect 
in a nearby tree, and Danny snapped 
his head erect. A light wind blew out 
of the valley. Red maintained his tense 
stance. The wind eddied around, blow¬ 
ing from all directions, and Red shrank 
close to the earth. A clammy hand 
brushed Danny’s spine. He let go of 
the dog’s muzzle to pick up his rifle. He 
clutched it very tightly, wrapping his 
fingers about the breech with one hand 
on the trigger. Something was happen¬ 
ing out there in the darkness, some¬ 
thing that only Red could interpret, 
and in that moment Danny knew that 
he was afraid. 

Red turned his head, and held it 
poised while he remained rooted in his 
tracks. Slowly he swung his body about, 
facing up the ridge now instead of into 
the valley. Inch by inch he continued 
to turn, facing down the other side of 
the razor-backed ridge, and swinging 
until he had made a complete circle 
and was staring into the valley again. 
Then, Danny understood. He bit his 
lip so hard that he felt the taste of 
blood in his mouth, and let go of Red’s 
ruff to reach into his pocket for the 
flashlight. 

They were hunting Old Majesty, but 
there in the black night the great bear 
was also hunting them. He had come 
back to feed on the grubs in the dead 
logs, scented Danny and Red, and 
rather than run again had elected to 
try conclusions in the darkness, the 
time that he favored most and that was 
most favorable to him. Danny swal¬ 
lowed hard as the complete realization 
of that was driven home to him, but 
he grasped it perfectly. Old Majesty 
was no ordinary bear, but bigger, wiser, 
fiercer, and more intelligent than any 
other bear that Danny had ever known. 
Beyond a doubt he remembered Red, 
and that Red had once brought him to 
bay. Even though he might now fear 
the dog, he still knew that he would 
have to fight it out sooner or later, and 
was selecting that fight to his own ad¬ 
vantage. 

In the darkness he had walked clear 
around them, nerving himself to the 
attack and trying to choose the best 
method for it. Now he was just a litle 
way down the hill, looking them over, 
reading them with his nose and listen¬ 
ing for their next move. Danny drew 
back the hammer of his rifle, and in 
the night its metallic little click was 
startlingly loud. He held it in his right 
hand, clutching the flashlight with his 
left, and spoke softly, 

“Stay here, Red. Stay with me.” 

Down the slope pebbles rattled, and 
there was the scraping of a claw on a 
rock. Danny thought hard, trying in 
his mind to reconstruct an exact pic¬ 
ture of the mountain side as he had 
seen it earlier that morning. The near¬ 
est big rock, he thought, was about 
sixty yards from where they stood now 
and Old Majesty must have walked on 
it. Half-tempted to flash the light and 
shoot, he hesitated. The bear might 
come nearer, present a fairer shot. If he 
did not, if instead of attacking he chose 
to run, Danny could always urge Red 
forward to follow him. Somewhere in 
the lost wilderness Red would once 
again bring Old Majesty to bay. 

Red was once more facing up the 
ridge, and had taken two stiff-legged 
steps forward. Danny poised the flash¬ 
light and rifle. Red did not turn his 
head again, so the bear was standing 
still. Danny snapped the light on. Its 
white beam travelled into the night to 
fall like a silver cage about something 
huge and black, something that stood 
scarcely twenty yards up the spine of 
the ridge. The wind blowing out of the 
valley eddied around it, curled the long 
hair that hung from its belly. 

Danny raised the gun, supported it 
on the hand in which he gripped the 
light, and aimed in its uncertain glow. 
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This, he thought, was not real or right. 
It was something that you did only in a 
dream, and awoke to find it a blurred 
memory. But the cold trigger about 
which his finger curled was real enough, 
as was the crack of the rifle and the 
little tongue of red flame that licked 
into the darkness. He heard the sodden 
little “splot” as the bullet struck and 
buried itself in flesh. Red’s battle roar 
rang through the night, and at almost 
exactly the same second the big dog 
and Old Majesty launched themselves 
at each other. 

Danny shot again and again, desper¬ 
ately working the lever of his gun and 
pumping bullet after bullet into the 
oncoming black mass. A feeling of 
hopelessness almost overwhelmed him. 
The bear kept coming. It was as though 
Old Majesty was a monstrous thing, an 
animated mass of something that had 
no more life than a stone or a rock, and 
upon which bullets had no effect. Wide- 
eyed, Danny saw it within thirty, then 
twenty feet of him, and in that mo¬ 
ment he knew that he would have died 
if it had not been for Red. 
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r THE big setter met the charging bear, 
* and closed with him. Old Majesty’s 
paw flashed, raked down the dog’s chest, 
and Red reeled away to roll over and 
over on the ground. His attention di¬ 
verted from Danny, Old Majesty lunged 
after the dog. 

Danny shook his head. He seemed 
still to be in a dream, in the throes of 
something terrible from which sane 
awakening only could release him. Fev¬ 
erishly he found himself ripping the 
box of cartridges apart, pumping more 
bullets into the rifle’s magazine. His 
legs seemed to belong to someone else 
as he ran forward through the night, 
held the muzzle of his gun within two 
feet of Old Majesty’s ear, and pulled 
the trigger. The big bear jerked con¬ 
vulsively, quivered, and settled down to 
stretch his great length on the earth. 

For a moment Danny stood pale and 
trembling, the gun dangling by his side 
and the flashlight painting the unreal 
scene before him. He saw Red, whose 
coat was now stained with crimson, 
rise on three legs and prepare to renew 
the battle. He lunged at the bear, but 
stopped and turned toward Danny, his 
jaws very wide open, panting hard. 
Danny faltered, the rifle clattered to 
the ground, and tears rolled unashamed 
from his eyes. Red was everything 
Danny had thought him and very much 
more. Beautiful, courageous, strong— 
and noble. He would fight to the death 
if need be, but would not molest or dis¬ 
grace a fallen enemy. Danny snapped 
back to reality. 

“Red!” 

The cry was wrenched from him. He 
ran forward to kneel beside the wounded 
dog. His hand strayed to Red’s left 
chest and leg. Blood trickled through 
his fingers as he felt torn flesh and 
muscles. Even as he turned the light 
on, he knew that Red would never win 
another prize in a dog show. His 
left front leg was ripped half away. 
Danny picked the dog up, and carried 
him down the mountain to where he 
had left the pack. He knelt beside him, 
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the front steering post. 


I Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. CY76 

| 145 o w _ 19th S t., Chicago 8, III. 

I Please send me, without obligation, FREE Book- 
| let about Hearing Problems. 


1 Address. 


.Zone _ State. 


Town.. 


“ The children seem so safe in his hands!** 
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dusted the gaping wounds with sulfa bear’s trail, but a new one was return- 
powder, and wrapped a clean white ing. And the new one was a Danny 
bandage around them. Danny took off Pickett able to do what he never could 
his jacket, made of it a soft bed for the have done before. 

big setter, and built a fire. Late the next afternoon they broke 

Day followed day as they camped by out of the beech woods into the clear- 
the little stream. Red got up from his ing and saw the shanty. Danny stopped, 
bed to walk stiffly about, and Danny and his left hand strayed down to rest 
watched with his heart in his eyes, on the big setter’s head. Ross stood on 
Red’s wounds were healing well, but an the porch. But that grey-haired, crisp 
ugly scar showed and he would never man dressed in sports tweeds who was 
again have much use of his left front at the foot of the steps talking with 
leg. Danny gathered the dog to him, Ross could be none other than Mr. 
and hugged Red very tightly. Haggin. Danny shook his head wonder- 

On the eighth day, with Red limping ingly. The old Danny Pickett would 
behind him, he started down the valley have been terrified at bringing Mr. 
toward home. They camped that night Haggin’s dog back as he was bringing 
in another little valley, under the Red. But the new Danny seemed able 
shadow of Stoney Lonesome’s laurel to do it, to cope with and meet this 
thickets. With Red’s fine head pillowed problem just as he could cope with 
on his lap, Danny sat before the leap- others. He walked slowly across the 
ing little fire he had built and stared pasture toward the shanty. And for 
into the darkness. Somehow he seemed some reason that, too, seemed to have 
to have changed. The old Danny undergone a change. Asa and the four 
Pickett had gone forth on the outlaw hounds were gone. Ross, Sheilah, Red, 


and himself, remained. That fact alone pay you every cent of the seven thou- 
seemed to have brought about the trans- sand dollars he cost you.” 
formation. 

Danny’s glance paused briefly on the IIE heard and paid no attention to 
sling in which his father’s left arm *1 Ross’s incredulous gasp. Something 
rested, then strayed to Ross’s face. strong seemed to have grown within 

“Where is he?” Ross asked. him. He was not the Danny Pickett 

“Dead,” Danny said. “Dead up on a who had been born and lived in poverty 

ridge. We met him in the night. Red all his life. He had cast off the old 

and me killed him in the dark.” shackles, the confining bonds that said 

Ross nodded. “Good thing,” he mur- he and Ross had to struggle along as 

mured. best they could. If others could do big 

Danny swung to face the stern- things so could he. 
visaged Mr. Haggin. Red pressed very “I haven’t got seven thousand dollars 
closely against his legs, and Danny’s and you know I haven’t. But I can get 

dangling hand rested on the big dog’s it—in time I can get it. And I’ve got to 
head. have Red; I can’t part with him. He’s 

“I did it,” he said. “It’s my fault and got to be mine. And I tell you again 
mine' alone. I let him get at the bear, that I’ll give you every cent you paid 
If I hadn’t of taken him along, he for him if only you’ll sell him to me!” 
wouldn’t of been hurt. But I did take Mr. Haggin said suddenly and unex- 
him along and he is hurt; he’ll never pectedly, “That’s a reasonable enough 
go to another show. He’s spoiled for offer and I’ll accept it. But in one way 
you. But he’s never spoiled for me and you’re thinking like a fool.” 
never will be. If you’ll sell me Red I’ll “Why?” 







avoid building 




• Fight fire before it happens . . . 
that’s the effective way. When fire 
breaks out, your walls and ceilings 
undergo their supreme test. Will they 
turn back the fierce flames, or will the 
wooden structure behind them catch 
fire too . . . spreading destruction 
before help can arrive? 

Should fire start, GYPROC Fire-Pro¬ 
tective WALLBOARD will give price¬ 
less protection to the flammable wood 
framework in walls and ceilings. Like 
plaster, GYPROC won’t burn, because 
it is made of Gypsum. It makes an 
effective barrier . . . holding back the 
flames so that help may arrive in time 
to save life and property. 


Avoid building fire hazards. Protect 
your home with GYPROC Fire-Pro¬ 
tective WALLBOARD. 

Sold by Builders’ Supply and Lumber 
Dealers across Canada. 

GYPSUM, LIME AND ALABASTINE, 
CANADA, LIMITED 

Vancouver Calgary Winnipeg Toronto 3 Montreal 2 

The current demand for GYPROC WALLBOARD is greater than 
the subtly. If your dealer cannot supply you promptly, the fault ts 
not his. He is doing his best to serve you as fast as he receives supplies. 




HOW MUCH GYPSUM PROTECTS YOUR BUILDING? 


LBOARD 
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WITH THE 1947 
l"MODEL 322 


Plenty of electricity to run a long list of appliances, 
including refrigerator, washing machine, radio, iron, 
vacuum cleaner, toaster, cream separator, milker, 
water pump. 

3 2-volt appliances are becoming more and 
more plentiful. Your Wincharger distributor 
can put you in touch with dealers in almost J 
every line of 32-volt appliances. So — why //Z 
wait for electricity? You can have it now by (JU/ 
i consulting your Wincharger distributor. 




SIQUXCITV. 6 


Western 

Canadian 

Distributors 


l 


DICKSON ELECTRIC CO. 

268 Fort Street, Winnipeg 


BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LTD. 

Edmonton—Calgary 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

232-34 20th Street East, Saskatoon 
2412 11th Avenue, Regina 


“Because a man was hurt by that 
bear. If he hurt one man in time he’d 
kill another, and no matter how valu¬ 
able it might be, any man’s life is still 
worth more than any animal’s. If you 
had to have Red to help you hunt that 
bear down you did right taking him and 
you know it.” 

“I thought the same thing.” 

“Then whatever led you to believe 
that I’d think otherwise? Furthermore, 
Danny, it’s good business for me to sell 
you that dog. He’s won best of breed, 
and will never win best of show simply 
because he isn’t quite good enough. 
Then there are little matters like stud 
fees. You can put him out at stud for 
fifty or seventy-five dollars, and any 
breeder in the country with a good 
bitch will be glad to pay it. Of course, 
if you don’t want the fee you can usual¬ 
ly take your pick of the resulting litter. 
By the way, now that you have more 
responsibilities, I’m raising you to a 
hundred dollars a month. I’ll hold back 
fifty, and apply it on what you owe me 
for Red. About next year, if everything 
works out the way I think it will, you 
can name your own salary. Men really 
capable of handling a dog aren’t easy 
to find, and even if we can’t take Red 
back we can show Sheilah again this 
year. I want you to take her into the 
ring, but maybe we’ll let Bob handle 
the pup if we enter one.” 

“Pup?” Danny was still dazed. 

Mr. Haggin grinned. “How do you 
like Sheilah, Danny?” 

“She’s 1 a wonderful dog.” 

“Your dad thinks so too. He . . .” 

“I told him I’d alius been a hound 
man,” Ross admitted, a trifle sheepish¬ 
ly. “But that Sheilah, doggone her 
hide! She’s an awful lot of dog. I 
asked Mr. Haggin if he minded if I 


sort of worked with you on these setters 
’stead of gettin’ more hounds. Not that 
I’m ever goin’ to forget Mike and those 
pups. But these setters ... I ain’t 
askin’ no pay.” 

Mr. Haggin winked at Danny. “He 
might even be worth a salary when we 
get a really big string of setters, eh? 
Dr. Dan MacGruder went abroad, 
Danny; took a post in China. He hadn’t 
any good place to leave Sheilah, so he 
sold her to me dirt cheap. But come on, 


Danny, we have something to show 
you.” He grinned again. “Just remem¬ 
ber that you didn’t own Red until a 
few minutes ago, so we’ll sort of have 
to work together on this. Of course 
the next time you can have your pick 
of the litter.” 

Danny followed Ross and Mr. Haggin 
around the corner of the shanty, 
and came upon Sheilah stretched out 
in the warm sun. She raised a proud 
head to look at them, and wagged her 


tail in happy greeting to Red. Danny 
stared, spellbound. 

Five blunt-nosed puppies all snuggled 
contentedly against their mother’s flank. 
But one, a little bigger and stronger 
than the rest, raised his head when he 
heard unaccustomed noise. And, puppy 
though he was, even now there was 
about him an invisible but Very definite 
aura of the essence that Danny knew as 
quality. It was as though the tiny mite 
of dogdom had inherited all the finest 
qualities of both his father and mother, 
and in so doing was just a little finer 
than either one. Danny smiled, very 
happily, and in the tiny pup saw the 
incarnation of all the dreams that had 
troubled him since he had first begun 
to appreciate a fine thoroughbred dog. 

But in the back of his mind still 
another and even more indistinct vision 
already seemed to be crowding the first. 
The tiny pup was only one step for¬ 
ward, and there would be many, many 
more. 

Red walked stiffly up. His tail 
wagged as he sniffed noses with Sheilah, 
and looked carefully at his two sons 
and three daughters. 

The End 


Notice to Subscribers 

The demand for Canadian paper and 
pulp continues to exceed the supply— 
particularly in certain types of paper 
used extensively by magazine publishers. 
For the same reason deliveries of new 
and necessary printing equipment are 
slow. 

If the quality of paper in this 
magazine is not as good as usual or if 
your copy of The Country Guide is late, 
we ask your indulgence. Be assured our 
desire is to give the best service to our 
subscribers. Only difficult existing con¬ 
ditions prevent better service. 
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The Gypsy 

By Ina Burns 

The gypsy took my hand in hers 
And sang me rhapsodies 
Of highways strewn with roses 
And jaunts across the seas. 

1 crossed her palm with silver 
Then she saio wealth and fame, 
And fair and dark admirers 
Who offered me their name. 

The gypsy took my hand in hers 
And saw the shining way 
To all that’s sweet upon the earth. 
To all that’s light and gay. 

I did not ponder as I left, 

Heart high and pleasure bent, 

Why she who unlocked palaces 
Lived in a tattered tent. 


unfay woman 

June miscellany of some matters of liAnH fV, 


Painting Pointers 

T HERE’S an old saying that “paint covers a 
multitude of sins.” And it is quite true. Many 
times, odd pieces of furniture that have no 
relation to each other in appearance, become 
a most useful and attractive set for some room, if 
painted in good color and perhaps trimmed with a 
contrasting one. Paint will serve to “bind” pieces 
together and make them unified and help make the 
owner forget that they do not belong to a set. In the 
spring, the urge comes to brighten up the house with 
new touches. So here are some suggestions in con¬ 
nection with a home-task in which many home¬ 
makers delight to dabble, in these days when it is 
so necessary to make old things do, instead of buying 
new pieces which are almost impossible to find and 
are high in price. 

Instead of carrying a large pail of paint about, pour 
a small amount into a cardboard carton such as 
cottage cheese is packed in or a tin can. The waxed 
cartons are useful because they resist turpentine and 
the flat sides are grand to scrape off the excess paint 
from the brush. When the painting job is finished, 
the unused paint will pour back into the original can 
nicely because of the smooth, waxed surface. 

It is important that brushes have good care and 
be kept clean. They should be kept in turpentine 
when not in use for a few hours or days during the 
time the paint-job is being done. When the task is 
completed, the brushes should be thoroughly cleaned 
with turpentine, washed in soap and water, dried 
and then hung on a hook until another job comes 
up. Do not leave them standing on the bristles in a 
can. A properly cared-for paint brush will look like 
new when the cleaning is done. Bristles will be soft, 
dry and free of any sign 
of stickiness. Neglected 
brushes may be freed 
from stiffness by heating 
in linseed oil and work¬ 
ing them back and forth. 

Before you start a paint 
job, put soap under your 
finger nails. Then rub 
your hands with vaseline. 

You will find that paint 
will wash off much easier 
and that your nails have 
been well protected. 

If the odor of paint is 
objectionable, place a tub, 
pail or large can of cold 
water in the room. Half 
an onion will also help to 
absorb odors. After the 
paint can has been 
opened, the paint may 
be kept from thickening 
if the lid is placed on 
tightly when the paint is 
stored. It also helps if a’ 
small amount of linseed 
oil is poured into the can 
before closing. The oil will 
•flood the top and prevent 
a “skin”‘ from forming. 

Before painting any sur¬ 
face, be sure that it is clean 
and dry. Before painting 
a glossy surface, rub it 
with steel wool to remove 
sheen and then brush over 


June miscellany of some matters 
interest to the rural homemaker 
By AMY J. ROE 

with a duster. This will permit the fresh paint to 
hold much better. If you are interrupted at your 
task, either put the brush in a small can of turpen¬ 
tine or wrap it in waxed paper. Never leave it stand¬ 
ing in the paint. If you set the paint container on a 
paper plate or in a small wooden berry box, you 
will prevent drippings on the floor or bench. 

When painting around a window, or along a nar¬ 
row edge, where you have to be careful not to get 
paint on the adjoining surface, hold a piece of tin 
or stiff cardboard close to the painting surface. Any 
daubs of paint will then be on the protecting tin or 
card and not on the surface which you are trying 
to protect. Avoid painting on a dusty or windy day. 
On a windy day there is apt to be dust in the air, 
though you may not be aware of it and the finished 
surface will not be as smooth as it should be. 
—L. P. Bell. 


T 


Showers for the Bride 

| HE custom of giving showers for the bride-to- 
be is a modem and pleasant one. It is an 
entertaining way for friends to present simple 
and useful gifts. There are a variety of ways 
in which showers can be arranged. Some advance 
planning and a little preparation are required as 
usually they come as a surprise to the person most 
concerned. There are many different ways to present 
the gifts, which helps to provide amusement and 
fun. A novel idea for a kitchen shower is to serve 
lunch in a gaily decorated kitchen and then to 
present the bride with the articles used in preparing 
such a lunch. Refreshments may be as elaborate or 
plain as the hostess desires, with each item as tasty 
as possible. 

Before deciding on the type of shower to give your 
friend, think of what she will need in her home. Also 
consider where the couple will be living, in order that 
the gifts will fit in with their mode of life. Should 
the bride and groom be setting up housekeeping in 
small quarters, as is so often the case these days, it 
is unlikely that they will have a storage space for a 
complete collection of pots and pans or other bulky 
articles. Gifts which could be used in several ways 
and which could be easily stored would be more ap¬ 
propriate. Nests of different kinds of bowls, utensils 
with short handles, would be ideal for light-house¬ 
keeping rooms or a small apartment. On the other 
hand, if the couple are to set up their home on a 


farm, in a house by themselves, there is a good likeli¬ 
hood that they will have plenty of storage space, so 
larger and useful articles will be appreciated. 

A miscellaneous shower is the most popular type. 
The invited guests bring different gifts which would 
be suitable. They may consult each other in advance 
so that there will not be too many duplicate choices. 
The range of gifts for such a shower is unlimited. 
Novelty or “cuteness” is sometimes an attraction in 
buying gifts, but the bride will greatly appreciate 
useful things instead of a large assortment of novel 
and merely decorative articles. Shower gifts should 
not be expensive but quality is an important point 
with whatever item is bestowed. If you wish to re¬ 
member a friend by sending an expensive gift, send 
it to her house as a wedding gift rather than take it 
to a shower, as its presence may make others at the 
shower feel that their offerings are unimportant. 
Showers are given by friends, not by relatives of 
either the bride or the groom. 

Kitchen showers are popular. There is plenty of 
scope here for variety: Can openers, baking utensils, 
cooking equipment. If the bride has a chosen color 
scheme for her kitchen, try to find out what it is 
and give something that fits in with it. Find out, if 
possible, her preference in coffee pots as well as her 
choice in aluminum, enamel, stainless steel or glass 
for kitchen utensils. She will find greater delight in 
the collection afterwards, if they look well together. 
A shower where the gifts are an assortment of good 
kitchen knives will be appreciated, as so often these 
items have to wait for other household expenditures. 
The handles of all knives chosen should be firm and 
of a type which will not pull off or loosen easily. 
Quality buying in this type of ware is essential, as 
they will be in constant use. Cutting edges should be 
sharp and the metal such as will hold a keen edge. 
Stainless steel is both attractive and good wearing 
and will give years of satisfactory service. A knife 
sharpener added will cause the bride to thank you 
for your thoughtfulness. 

Give thought to such details as the ease with 
which the gifts may be cleaned and used. Lift 
kitchen utensils to see if they are light in weight and 
so be easy to use without tiring. Examine the handles 
of cooking utensils to see if they are rounded and 
comfortable to hold, as well as heat resisting. Such 
a detail as rounded instead of squared corners in 
cake pans, will save many precious minutes of dig¬ 
ging and scraping to remove crubs. A recipe file is 
a suitable gift. Have each guest contribute one of her 
favorite recipes or add a useful cooking hint. If these 
are typed or neatly written by hand on the cards 
beforehand, the bride will appreciate the thought¬ 
fulness of her friends. 

Other showers: Linen, china, silver, glass, also 
add many possibilities. A novel idea for a linen 

shower would be to have 


Well-illustrated nutrition talks by trained workers to girls and young women are making for better health of all Canadians . 


a clothes line of some 
strong and pretty ribbon 
hung across the room, 
where each guest could 
pin her gift to the line, 
as she arrived. When all 
the gifts have been con¬ 
tributed, the bride could 
be led in to view her 
linens. A laundry or a 
garden shower are other 
ideas worth considering. 

In giving china, glass 
or silver, find out what 
pattern the bride favors. 
A knife, fork, or spoon of 
some set she has started 
is sure to please her. 
Where guests are close 
friends of a bride, they 
may prefer to contribute 
to a general fund and 
have one of the number 
buy a given number of 
pieces of china or glass¬ 
ware which they know 
she likes. 

There should be some 
games or a little program 
to round out the evening 
or afternoon shower. Aim 
at keeping the event in¬ 
formal and provide plenty 
of opportunity for good 
fun and laughter—M.R.M. 
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Greatest Advancement In Power Farming 
Since Firestone Put The Farm On Rubber 


I N HUNDREDS of tests in every section of the country, 
the new Firestone Champion Ground Grip has 
proved it has four big advantages over any other tractor 
tire. It Cleans Better. It Pulls More. It Lasts Longer. 
It Rides Smoother. Previous standards of tractor tire 
performance are now obsolete. 


HERE ARE FACTS AND FIGURES! 


CLEANS UP TO 100% BETTER . . . Bars curve like a 
plowshare, flare outward to give wider exit for mud and 
trash. Bars join in the center — no open center to pick 
up trash and clog the tread. When the going is really 
tough, the Champion cleans up to 100% better. 


PULLS UP TO 62% MORE . . . Pyramid-type curved 
traction bars cut deeply into the soil with wedge-like 
action. Connected bars take a powerful center bite ifi 
heart of the traction zone. Only Firestone can use this 
patented tread design. 


LASTS UP TO 91 % LONGER ... Extra high traction 
bars, buttressed at the base and Triple-Braced in the 
center, don’t bend, break nor push through the cord 
body. Tests under extreme conditions prove 91% longer 
traction life. 


BETTER ROADABILITY . . . Wider area of contact with 
ground and continuous curved bars on which the load 
is carried give smoother rolling motion, eliminate 
bounce and wobble of broken bars. 

You will want to specify new Firestone Champion 
Ground Grips when you order tires or a new tractor. 
They cost no more. 




Tm$tone 


GROUND 


CHAMPION" GRIPS 
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AND GIVE A SMOOTHER RIDE 
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A true story of missions of mercy and teaching 
in Canada's remote areas 

By NAN SHIPLEY 


matter how far back you 
go,” the old sourdough told 
1 the newcomers, “the Moun- 
ties and the van-girls will 
always find you!” 

“And that,” laughs genial Eva Hasell, 
“is a very great compliment.” 

But she did not come by this reputa¬ 
tion easily, and twenty-six years of life 
filled with as much service and adven¬ 
ture as any Mountie’s makes her story 
read like fiction. 

As a young Englishwoman in London 
Miss Hasell was astonished and troubled 
to hear that thousands of Canadian 
children living in out-of-the-way places 
were deprived of any religious teach¬ 
ing whatsoever, and resolved to do 
something about it. Her valuable Red 
Cross experience in the first World 
War, the fact that she could drive 
a heavy lorry, make running re¬ 
pairs, had a thorough knowledge 
of first-aid and had worked as a 
Volunteer Land Army Girl coupled 
with her early religious training— 
three years at St. Christopher’s 
College and practical work as 
honorary diocesan Sunday school 
teacher, fitted her extremely well 
for this great task. 

So in 1920 with a truck or van 
she had purchased herself, Miss 
Hasell received the permission of 
the Bishop of Qu’Appelle and ac¬ 
companied by a co-worker set off 
from Winnipeg along the 400-mile 
dirt road to Regina. The van was 
equipped with folding-cots, a small 
table, portable gramophone, boxes 
of religious papers and canned 
provisions. (Incidentally this first 
experimental van has served as a 
model for all others that followed.) 
Because of the cramped quarters 
within, all cooking was done on a 
small primus-stove out-of-doors, 
clothes washed at convenient 
creeks and ironed on the back step 
of the van. The workers’ uniforms 
were chosen for their durable 
qualities rather than their modish 
lines—blouse, skirt and jacket of 
khaki with stout shoes, rubber 
boots and serviceable felt hat. 
Even with care this costume, new 
in May, actually falls to pieces 
from hard wear by October. Oc¬ 
casionally some item meets with disas¬ 
ter long before that as was the case one 
season when a teething child chewed 
holes in Miss Hasell’s hat. 

Her work was primarily to carry the 
services of the Anglican Church to 
children separated from it by distance 
and to enroll them on a sort of Sunday 
school mailing list which assures the 
children of four religious papers per 
month and an annual examination by 
mail when a gold medal is presented 
to the youngster with the highest stand¬ 
ing. In very isolated places of course 
some children do not receive their mail 
more than three times a year and then 
all in a big pile. Miss Hasell’s travels 
thrust a tremendous amount of social 
welfare work upon her and when she 
finds such desperate cases as neglected 
invalids, cripples, imbeciles and chil¬ 
dren cruelly treated, her first thought is 
to get aid to these helpless people. 

1UO distance is too great to travel. No 
story too fantastic to investigate. It 
meant forty miles of hard, hot walk¬ 
ing to trace the rumor that a little 
eight-year-old girl was being abused 
by her step-father yet Miss Hasell’s 
reference to the stiff 900-foot climb up 
Moonlight Canyon is merely—“We pulled 
ourselves up by catching at low bushes. 
The black flies were very bad.” They 
found the child left in a tent eight 
miles from the nearest human being, 


to herd cattle. During the winter she 
was forced to carry heavy loads along 
her step-father’s trap-line. The little 
girl was taken out and after hospital¬ 
ization placed in a foster-home in Ed¬ 
monton where Miss Hasell and a friend 
have financed her keep ever since. 

In 1928 Miss Hasell and Iris Sayles, 
her co-worker since 1926, walked for 
two months in the vast Peace River 
district where there was no clergyman 


in 10,000 square miles and only one 
Anglican Church. At Cherry Point, an 
isolated little settlement nearly 100 
miles from a doctor, the settlers begged 
Miss Hasell to find them a nurse. She 
purchased a small cabin and outfitted 
it to accommodate a year-round worker 
to hold services and Sunday school, 
and a nurse to attend to the physical 
needs of the 100 children and their par¬ 
ents. The girls who so valiantly under¬ 
took this great responsibility, Audrey 
Keillar, the teacher, and Doris Kenny, 
the nurse, both accomplished innumer¬ 
able acts of courage during those first 
trying years. Doris handled some very 
serious cases and once in 40 below zero 
weather took a sick woman by sled up 
and down dangerous hills 50 miles to 
a doctor. On more than one occasion 
she rode with an ill child in her arms 
on horseback the same distance. 

After four summer months spent 
locating lonely children and putting 
them in touch with the Church, Miss 
Hasell and her companion returned to 
England for the remainder of the year 
where they gave lectures all over the 
British Isles and in this way raised 
funds for their work. For more cara¬ 
vans and more voluntary workers were 
needed if all the isolated families in 
Canada were to be reached. The Church 
could not maintain clergymen in these 
remote settlements yet it recognized 


the great value in this task of carrying 
religious teachings to children who 
otherwise would grow up to atheism or 
at least total ignorance of God. 

The people of England, Scotland and 
Ireland responded generously to the 
Caravan Fund and a large number of 
bales of clothing was carried free of 
charge by both Canadian steamship and 
railway companies. One of the most in¬ 
teresting packages came from the 


Queen’s household, and in this con¬ 
nection there is a pathetic yet happy 
little tale. 

On one of the van-workers’ trips into 
the bush-country of northern Ontario 
they had found a family in great dis¬ 
tress after the father had been com¬ 
mitted to 15 years’ imprisonment. The 
mother and the children, quite apart 
from their stark poverty, were badly 
depressed by the heinous nature of the 
crime and in need of comfort. With the 
enrollment of the children and the gen¬ 
erosity of city-friends whom Miss Hasell 
asked to send Christmas presents and 
to correspond with the mother, the sad 
group gradually found interests to take 
their minds off their own tragedy. Yet 
nothing bolstered their morale, nothing 
gave them such pride and happiness as 
their parcel of clothing from part of 
the Queen’s donation! 

|T was ten or eleven years after her 
* initial visit to Regina where she had 
first thrilled to the endless fields of 
tall yellow grain rippling in the breeze 
that Miss Hasell was to drive through 
black dust-storms past miles of deso¬ 
late, empty fields and deserted farm¬ 
houses. From Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
southern Alberta and many parts of 
the United States the terrible drought 
years drove the farmers deeper and 
deeper into the fertile but unknown 


Peace River district where land was 
cheap and some could be had for mere 
squatters’ rights. Even for the experi¬ 
enced farmers this fresh start on virgin 
land was difficult enough. But beyond 
belief were the hardships of the new¬ 
comers — those thousands of English, 
and Europeans — the shopkeepers, 
ticket-collectors, bell-ringers and green¬ 
grocers who migrated to the great 
North-West after the first World War. 

“All the people from the drought 
area crossed the Peace River in rafts,” 
Miss Hasell recalls. “And then had to 
climb up the 900-foot banks. There was 
no ferry, no road, no trail and no 
church, school or any medical atten¬ 
tion. Everyone lived in tents or one- 
room shacks, and they settled anywhere 
from one to two hundred miles 
from the nearest railway. Edmon¬ 
ton was more than 500 miles away.” 

It was to reach these isolated 
children that Miss Hasell and her 
workers left their vans when the 
trail ended and shouldering their 
pack-sacks, fought black flies and 
endured all sorts of weather, mak¬ 
ing their way through muskeg, 
burnt bushlands and round moun¬ 
tains leaving their foot-prints 
where a few years later the Alaska 
Highway was to appear! 

The outbreak of World War II 
restricted travel to and from Eng¬ 
land and in 1940 both Miss Hasell 
and Miss Sayles joined the Number 
One Company of Women’s Trans¬ 
port, Eva driving an ambulance 
and Iris doing quarter-master’s 
work. In the evenings they gave 
lectures and lantern slides on their 
caravan work, entertaining and 
amusing the women of Britain dur¬ 
ing the bad blitz with the lighter 
side of their encounters—the odd 
requests they met—the peculiar 
answers to their questions. Chief 
among the requests, when outright 
proposals failed, was the back- 
woods bachelors’ plea for brides, 
and quite frequently some lonely 
woman would display a length of 
mail-order dress material and ask 
the van-workers to cut it out to 
the very latest fashion. 

“Have your children been bap¬ 
tised?” Miss Hasell asked one wom¬ 
an they found far back in the Algoma 
country. 

“No, and neither have I,” was the 
reply. “I think it’s hereditary!” 

Annual examination papers too show 
astonishing interpretations and one that 
always delights Miss Hasell is the 
answer a little boy gave to the ques¬ 
tion—“How was St. Paul converted?” 

“By the Sunday School by Post!” 

Returning to Canada their zeal 
heightened—if such could be possible— 
the van-workers plunged into their 
work of getting the old vans out of 
winter-storage and contacting the driv¬ 
ers and teachers for by 1944 the little 
idea—the solitary van on its trial trip 
over the prairies—had expanded to 
something like an organization with 24 
caravans and 48 workers covering the 
Dominion from Vancouver Island to 
Prince Edward Island, with an enroll¬ 
ment of more than 60,000 children! 

“There’s a fine balance about life in 
the long run,” Miss Hasell says. “So 
often during the war-years we met 
young soldiers from Canada who told 
us that the only religious teaching they 
had ever received was from us, and 
how grateful they were for it. Then too 
many of these young boys we had only 
a few years ago linked by correspond¬ 
ence with friends in' Scotland and Eng¬ 
land and now the Canadians were visit- 
Tum to page 82 



The mission van and workers in Alberta. Left: Iris Sayles. Right; F, H. Eva Hasell, M.B.E., 

founder and organizer. 
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FOR AIL DAIRY UTENSILS! 

See for yourself in this movie 
how Dreft.suds dissolve grease 
and penetrate milk scum . . . 
make pails, cans, dippers shine 
they’re so sanitary-clean! 


.FOR MILKING MACHINES, TOO! 
Just see how sealing rubbers, 
hose connections and other 
rubber parts get better clean¬ 
ing, too — and stay smooth 
and pliable with Dreft. 


Advance preparations make an important day run 
smoothly and leave a happy memory 

By RUTH MEREDITH 


J UNE is regarded as the ideal month 
for a wedding. Starry eyed and 
sublimely happy the June bride is 
queen of the month. Because this 
period in her life will be a long treas¬ 
ured memory, everything should be as 
nearly perfect as possible. Weeks be¬ 
forehand preparations have been made 
to make her wedding beautiful and 
memorable. 

There are perplexing problems con¬ 
fronting the bride and her mother in 
preparing for a wedding. First of all 
the invitations have to be sent, and 
these should go on their way about 
three weeks before the wedding. For an 
informal wedding the invitations may be 
hand-written by the bride on ordinary 
sized stationery. The note may be 
formally written or informal depend¬ 
ing on how well the bride knows the 
person to whom the invitation is being 
sent. All necessary information includ¬ 
ing the date, the time of the wedding, 
the place, the church, and the reception 
is given. The bride’s mother may write 
an invitation to any guests who are 
older, or who are old friends of the 
family. The announcements, which go 
to those friends and relatives who do 
not receive an invitation, should be sent 
the day of the wedding or the day after. 

Formal invitations are printed or en¬ 
graved on fine paper and follow a defi¬ 
nite pattern. They are always mailed in 
two envelopes with the address on the 
outside envelope only. The inner envel¬ 
ope may have the name of the person 
on it but no address. 

When the day of days arrives and 
the wedding is to take place, the bride 
will be the centre of the whole exciting 
event. This is her day, and the most 
important one in her life, and for her 
everything must run smoothly. 

r ADITION plays an important part in 
any wedding, especially if it is to be 
formal. The bride wears the traditional 
long white wedding dress with the vail. 
The gown may be in any white material 
which is suitable, and of any period or 
style which the bride herself desires. 
The dresses of the bridesmaids are 
chosen by the bride, and they are al¬ 
ways dressed exactly alike as to texture 
of materials and the pattern, though 
the colors of their dresses may be dif¬ 
ferent. The maid of honor’s dress never 
matches the bridesmaid’s exactly, 
though it is usually somewhat similar 
so as to harmonize with the entire wed¬ 
ding procession. Gloves which are kept 
on in the receiving line, are worn at 
the wedding. 

The men present, including the bride¬ 
groom, ushers, and best man, all wear 
formal clothes, and are as alike as pos¬ 
sible. Unless the wedding is very formal 
gloves are not worn by the.men. The 
only difference in the dress of the men 
is that the bridegroom wears a more 
elaborate boutonniere. The boutonnieres 
for the ushers should be waiting in the 
vestibule of the church, and are put on 
as soon as they arrive. 

Before a church wedding is to take 
place the bridesmaids meet at the 
bride’s home where they are given their 
bouquets. The transportation is all ar¬ 
ranged beforehand and there should be 
enough cars for the wedding party to 
be comfortably taken to the church. 
The first car contains the bride’s mother 
and perhaps some of the bridesmaids, 
leaving room for the bride’s father to 
return with her mother after the cere¬ 
mony. In the following cars come the 


bridesmaids, maid 
of honor, and the , J 
flower girl. The 
last car takes the / / 
bride and her ) 

father or nearest j (// 

male relative to jl\ j 

the church and 
will drive the 
newly married ' 

couple back to the Ml 

reception. 

The church 
should be decor¬ 
ated attractively \ 

with flowers, and 
it is a wise move 
to leave this im- Y 

portant detail up 
to the florists. At 
the wedding re- wl 

hearsal the night -% 

before, the wedding procedure will have 
been worked out so everyone will know 
his or her role. The minister will help 
out in this respect. When the couple go 
out to sign the register, there is gen¬ 
erally a solo of some song chosen by 
the bride and groom. After the cere¬ 
mony the wedding party proceeds back 
to the reception. 


See 

the famous 
Cream Quality 
movie 


FAST WORKER' 


NOW DISCOVERED! -the best, 

most successful method ever for clean¬ 
ing the cream separator! With Dreft— 
Procter & Gamble’s amazing wet¬ 
ting agent —it takes only 2 minutes 
... twice a day—that’s one-third the 
time taken by old, tedious methods. 
No hard brushing—no scouring, are 
necessary—because Dreft’s amazing 
action dissolves greasy scum and 
floats away the heavy film coating of 
milk. Milkstone, too, is dissolved 
away—and Dreft helps prevent new 
milkstone from forming. 

SAVES TIME AND MONEY! 

The country’s leading dairy experts 
endorse this amazing new method— 
nof only because it saves time, but it 
also assures better quality cream and 
higher butter fat yield, thereby more 
money for your product. Try Dreft 
for dishwashing, too—it makes dishes 
shine—even without wiping! 


COR the informal wedding a street 
* length dress or suit is worn by the 
bride. A hat is also a must, and gloves 
may be worn or not according to in¬ 
dividual preference. A conservative 
business suit is the thing for the groom 
and the men at an informal wedding, 
though no particular color should be 
stressed in ties or suits. Usually the 
bride has one attendant, though two is 
permissible at informal weddings. If 
she so desires she may enter the church 
from the vestry after the groom has 
taken his place, instead of making her 
entrance down the aisle. Even if the 
wedding is in the home and regardless 
of how informal it may be, the women 
all wear hats. 

The question of when the pictures are 
to be taken often arises. Usually they 
are taken after the reception either in 
the home or out on the lawn, and just 
before the bride changes into her going 
away outfit. Sometimes the pictures of 
the bridesmaids, bride and other femi¬ 
nine members of the party may be 
taken a half hour before they leave 
for the church. The wedding pictures 
may also be taken right after the sign¬ 
ing of the register at the church. Ar¬ 
rangements must be made beforehand 
with a photographer, and his advice 
should be followed. 

For the bride who is going to be mar¬ 
ried at home, a few suggestions about 
the proper procedure to be followed 
may be welcomed. It is a wise move to 
take all unnecessary furniture from the 
rooms to be used, so the guests will not 
have to crowd around it and be uncom¬ 
fortable. Overdecorating the house is 
not necessary as simplicity is far more 
becoming. Instead of fixing up an elab¬ 
orate altar have an attractive bank of 
flowers and ferns. They will be just as 
effective and much less trouble. Place 
this bank of flowers at the far end of 
the living room. At one end of the din¬ 
ing room place the wedding table where 
the guests will be served later. 

A room should be reserved upstairs 
for the bride and her attendants to use, 
and where the wedding finery may be 
kept. The groom, best man, and ushers 
Turn to page 83 


NO SCOURING! NO SCUM! 
NO MILKSTONE! 


lade In 
anada. 
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GET FREE BOOKLET! 

UPON REQUEST, we’ll mail you a copy of 
the interesting free booklet “2-Minute Clean¬ 
ing Magic" which shows how to clean the 
cream separator in only 2 minutes! 

Don’t miss the famous Cream Quality 
movie, “A Fast Worker,” when it comes to 
your community. Address: Procter & Gamble, 
1419 Montcalm Street, Montreal, P.Q. Dept. 
C24. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S AMAZING DISCOVERY! 
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Bowls 

useful, lovely gifts 
for Lovely Brides 
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PYREX 


■ KAMO 

OVEN WARE 

for boHor and fatter 
baking 


'PYREX” IS THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF CORNING GLASS WORKS OF CANADA LIMITED* 


PYREX CUSTARD CUPS ARE IDEAL FOR INFANT FEEDING 


pummel ^alads 



Cucumbers, gelatin, and cottage cheese combine in a cool salad . 


W ITH the coming of June there 
is a desire for light refreshing 
meals starring salads in many 
delicious forms. Sometimes 
they take the place of the main dish 
and consist of a hearty combination of 
meat or fish with various other in¬ 
gredients. At other times they appear as 
a side dish of crisp vegetables with a 
tasty salad dressing. Tangy fruit salads 
are just the thing to tempt a lazy hot 
weather appetite and appear as either 
a first course for a light luncheon or 
supper, or as a dessert served with 
whipped cream or ice cream. 

Success with salads is easy providing 
a few simple rules are followed. The 
greens used should always be clean, 
crisp and tender, and all salad in¬ 
gredients dry and as cold as possible. 
If the pieces in the salad are cut to a 
small enough size it is much easier to 
eat and more attractive. Add the dress¬ 
ing just before serving using only 
enough to moisten each particle with¬ 
out making the salad watery. Choose 
the combinations of foods, carefully 
considering those which will give a deli¬ 
cious blending of flavor as well as ah 
attractive color scheme. When combin¬ 
ing the ingredients use a spoon or fork 
and toss them together lightly with the 
dressing. Try not to crush the food as 
this spoils the crispness so desirable in 
a tasty salad. 

The variety of salads is limited only 
by the foods available and the imagina¬ 
tion of the cook. Leftovers in many 
forms may be combined with fresh 
vegetables to turn out a salad to suit 
the fussiest appetite. Endive, dandelion 
greens, chicory or other leafy vegetables 
may successfully replace the usual let¬ 
tuce as a base, and give a welcome 
change. Try varied ingredients through¬ 
out the summer, making full use of 
your garden, and bring variety to these 
hard-to-get meals. 

Salmon and Cabbage Salad 

3 A c. cabbage. 1A T. lemon juice 


shredded 1 A tsp. salt 

1 lb. can salmon or M tsp. pepper 
otherfish, broken M c. sour cream, 
into pieces—or 2 whipped 

c. cooked fresh % c. mayonnaise 
fish 4 T. fine granulated 

A c. celery, diced sugar 

1A T. finely minced 
onion 

Into the salad bowl put cabbage, fish, 
celery, onion and seasonings. Make sour 
cream mayonnaise: Fold % c. sour 
cream (whipped), 4 T. sugar and iy 3 T. 
lemon juice into mayonnaise. Add to 
cabbage mixture. Toss well. Garnish 
with parsley, if desired. Chill. Yield: 
6 servings. 


Tempting and refresh¬ 
ing salads are import¬ 
ant to summer meals 

Veal Salad 

2 c. cold veal, diced 
1 c. diced string beans 

or celery, or eaual 
parts of each 
6 hard-cooked eggs 
A tsp. salt 
Paprika 

Few grains pepper 
4 T. salad oil 
lA T. vinegar 

3 tomatoes 
1 small package of 

cream cheese 
Mayonnaise 
Parsley 
Lettuce 

Chop the eggs rather 
coarsely, and combine 
them with the veal, 
string beans, oil, vin¬ 
egar, salt and pepper. 
Let stand thirty min¬ 
utes to marinate. Then 
add mayonnaise t o 
moisten. Arrange the 
salad in a mound on 
a large round platter, 
cover with mayonnaise, 
e in a cool salad. border with lettuce, 

and surround with the 
tomatoes sliced and overlapping. Gar¬ 
nish with the cream cheese formed into 
balls and dusted with paprika, and a 
bit of parsley. 

June Salad 


Cooked asparagus Finely minced 

stalks parsley 

Cooked green peas French dressing 
Cooked diced carrots Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 

Arrange the lettuce on a salad plate. 
Radiate asparagus stalks towards the 
edges, leaving a space in the centre for 
a mound of the green peas. Surround 
with a ring of the diced carrots. 
Sprinkle carefully with the French 
dressing, pipe thick mayonnaise in rings 
around both vegetables, and put a 
whirl in the centre, in which stands a 
few small leaves of white lettuce. 
Sprinkle carrots with minced parsley. 

Banana and Celery Salad 

6 small bananas Lettuce 

6 T. peanut butter % c. mayonnaise 

6 large sticks celery 

Stuff the cleaned celery sticks with 
the peanut butter and then cut into 
small pieces. Arrange on beds of lettuce 
with the bananas either sliced or diced. 
Serve with mayonnaise. Whipped cream 
may be added to the dressing if desired. 

Pear Salad 


6 halves pears, fresh 
or canned 

A c. chopped walnut 
( meats 

4 T. grated yellow 
cheese 


1 c. celery, diced 
1 c. cooked salad- 
dressing or may¬ 
onnaise 

1 c. whipped cream 
Lettuce 


Blend the salad dressing and whipped 
cream; add the walnuts and celery. Ar¬ 
range the lettuce leaves on salad plates. 
Place a pear half, cavity side up, on 
each plate and fill generously with the 
salad mixture. Sprinkle with the grated 
yellow cheese. 

Cucumber Pear Aspic 

(Illustration) 

1 T. granulated gela- 2 T. vinegar 
tin A tsp. salt 

Y c. cold water 1 c. drained, diced 

Y c. boiling water cucumbers 

1 c. ice-water 1 c. diced canned 

A c. sugar pears 

'A c. lemon juice 

Soak gelatin in cold water until soft. 
Add to boiling water and stir over hot 
water until thoroughly dissolved. Add 
sugar and stir till dissolved. Remove 
from heat. Add remaining water and 
lemon juice and mix thoroughly. Add 
vinegar and r A teaspoon salt. Chill un¬ 
til slightly thickened. Season cucumber 
with % teaspoon salt; add pears. Fold 
into slightly thickened gelatin. Turn 
into ring mold which has been dipped 
in cold water. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
Fill centre with cottage cheese. Garnish 
with slices of cucumber and crisp 
lettuce. 
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4 OUT OF 5 PRIZE WINNERS USE 


Robin Hood Floor 



i HERE’S A TREAT! / 

f Ever tr y R obin Hood Apple Oat 
Bread? What a flavor . . . really 
a new flavor in bread. So fine in 
texture ... so rich, yet easy to digest! 

But — better still— did you ever try 
it with a good old-fashioned pot of 
home-baked Deans ? That’s when you’ll 
like it best . . . and how much better 
the beans will taste, too! 

It’s a natural combination—Apple Oat 
Bread and baked beans. 

And here’s another natural combi¬ 
nation—Robin Hood Flour and suc- 
i cessful baking. They go together! i 
\ It’s a fact, and one you’ll want M 
to remember/or all your baking / 
|(||k ...because 4 out of 5 prize win- / 
l||r ners use Robin Hood Flour. 


ACTUAL RECORD OF HOME-BAKING CONTESTS* 

Of 10,617 First Prizes awarded . . . 8,850 Of 10,617 Second Prizes awarded ... 8,198 
were won by women using Robin Hood Flour. were won by women using Robin Hood Flour. 

♦Records of proof available for inspection. 


Prize Winner Has Used Robin Hood for 30 Years 

Mrs. Selina Wilson, living near 
Ochre River, Man., keeps her 
husband and two children happy 
with her delicious baking. 

She also finds time to win 
prizes for home baking, her most 
recent success being at the Dau¬ 
phin Fair, where she was award¬ 
ed two Firsts . . . one for bread 
and one for shortbread. 

And of course, like 4 out of 5 
other prize winners throughout 
Canada, Mrs. Wilson uses Robin 
Hood Flour. She says: 

“I have used Robin Hood Flour for all my baking for about 
30 years . . . and naturally, because of the excellent results 
I have always obtained, I will continue to do so. 

“I know Robin Hood’s dependable quality helped me win 
those two First Prizes at Dauphin, just as it helps me turn 
out better bread, cakes and pastry for my home. 

“In my opinion, Robin Hood is definitely the best flour!” 


ROBIN HOOD APPLE OAT BREAD 



2 cups sifted Robin Hood Flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
Vz cup granulated sugar 


Vs cup Robin Hood Oats 
1 egg, well-beaten 
% cup sour milk 
1 cup finely grated raw apple 
3 tablespoons melted butter or shortening 


1. Grease an 8 x 5 x 3 inch loaf tin thoroughly. 

2. Sift together flour, baking powder, soda and salt into mixing bowl. Add sugar and 
oats and mix well. 

3. Combine sour milk, beaten egg, apple and melted butter or shortening and add to 
dry ingredients, stirring just enough to blend. 

4. Turn into prepared tin and let stand for 20 minutes. 

5. Preheat oven to 350 degrees F. 

6 . Bake at 350 degrees F. for 1 hour. Bake in centre of oven on middle rack. 

7. Turn out on wire rack and allow to cool for several hours before slicing. 

NOTE: This bread is also delicious when served with cheese. If spicy flavor is desired, 
add 34 teaspoon nutmeg and 34 teaspoon cinnamon to dry ingredients. 


Robin Hood 
Flour 

*7 lliiCccC Aom (OctAAed hJAeat 

/ (TRACL mark) 


in Canada's newest and most modern Slour mills 



This certificate guarantees 
your money back, plus 10% 
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Bran Flakes. 


SHE BLAZED THE 
ALCAN 

Continued from page 78 


ing these friends and helping them to 
defend their homes.” 

Earnestly Miss Hasell goes on. “Our 
work of religious teaching and distribu¬ 
tion of Sunday school literature, the 
visiting of lonely homes, the taking of 
services where there are none and look¬ 
ing after the sick and poor is far more 
vital today than when I started the 
work more than twenty-five years ago. 
Thousands of young men are bringing 
back brides from overseas and the 
majority of them will go into the sort 
of lonely places we know. These inex¬ 
perienced girls will need our help with 
their own children. We never, never 
again want to find a woman who can 
sa y—‘in the thirty years I have lived 
here (northern Ontario) no clergyman 
of any faith has ever visited this dis¬ 
trict.’ Or to find another mother who 
born in the bush-country received all 
her secular education by mail and said 
that she had never seen a Bible. She 
was overjoyed at the prospect of en¬ 
rolling her little girl in the Sunday 
School by Post because then she too, 
the mother, could learn about God!” 

No wonder that every new trail into 
the bush is an invitation and a chal¬ 
lenge, and who can tell what compan¬ 
ion-starved child, what work and 
worry-weary mother the workers will 
find? There was one unforgettable 
morning, Thanksgiving Day to be exact, 
when a foot-trail led Miss Hasell and 
Miss Sayles to the humble hut of a 
woman recently deserted by her hus¬ 
band because he could no longer endure 
the loneliness and the futility of trying 
to make a living off their stony land. 
The mother said yes, she would be most 
happy to have her five boys on the 
Post, and after her chores about the 
farm she would try to help them with 
the lessons. They were very bright 
children and their hearing perfect—it 
was just that they were all speechless 
—dumb. For sheer desolation this wom¬ 
an’s existence would be difficult to 
equal. This clearly was a case for pro¬ 
vincial assistance and spurred on by 
Miss Hasell’s constant reminders it ar¬ 
rived. 

It is often while revisiting lonely 
families that the workers first learn of 
some calamity or tragedy which has 
struck—a little member of the Sunday 
School by Post died just before Christ¬ 
mas and although her father walked 
many miles no one could be found to 
take the simple burial service. A wom¬ 
an, thirty-five miles from the doctor, 
died giving birth to her tenth child and 
through Miss Hasell arrangements must 
be made to have the bewildered chil¬ 
dren taken out to foster-homes or re¬ 
liable institutions. 

These return visits are often made 
under more trying circumstances than 
the original call as this excerpt from 
Miss Hasell’s report reads—“After leav¬ 
ing Cherry Point we went one hundred 
miles to the Sturgeon Lake country. 
The bush fires were so bad that for 
days we did not see the sun and were 
choked by the smoke. We saw Bobby 
and Lloyd, the two paralyzed boys 
whom we had been looking after for six 
years. The two wheelchairs which we 
managed to obtain for them were a 
great help especially as both brothers 
have now lost the use of their legs and 
Bobby also of his arms. They and their 
mother were so grateful for the books 
and clothes so many people have sent 
them.” 

Although in recent years transporta¬ 
tion problems for the van-workers have 
greatly improved—particularly through 
the opening of the Trans-Canada high¬ 
way in Ontario and the Alaska highway 
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in northern Alberta, conditions for the 
people living in these thinly populated 
districts remain about the same. Not 
all the isolated families live miles from 
the railway either. Some of the lone¬ 
liest people in Canada are the wives 
and children of sectionmen—those rail¬ 
way employees who keep the tracks in I 
good repair and live In little red houses 
within sight and sound and the vibra¬ 
tion of many passenger trains but who 
seldom have an opportunity to meet or 
talk with anyone outside of their own 
household. These children too have 
learned to watch along the railway- 
track for the familiar khaki-clad figures 
laden with book-filled knap-sacks for 
no road connects these section-houses 
with other homes—their highway is 
only the tracks, and must be travelled 
by foot with an alert ear for fast trains 
rushing through the rock-cuts and over 
the narrow trestles. 

Since the beginning of the war and 
even now in peacetime the churches in 
most small settlements have had to 
close because of lack of clergymen. This 
is an alarming condition when public 
schools in the same districts remain 
unopened through a dearth of teachers. 
Here the younger generation—those 
who will have Canada’s welfare in their 
grasp within a few years—are deprived 
of all education. No, not quite all. Sub¬ 
versive literature is mailed and distrib¬ 
uted free in the backwoods communi¬ 
ties where police vigilance is easier to 
dodge than in larger towns, and as 
young people must read something they 
will avidly absorb these distorted and 
harmful facts. The government is 
aware that the only way to counteract 
such unhealthy influence is by the dis¬ 
tribution of Christian and other good 
literature, and Miss Hasell’s work has 
had the full support of the former gov¬ 
ernor-general, the Earl of Athlone, and 
the R.C.M.P. During her stay in the 
Dominion the Princess Alice graciously 
lent her patronage to the Sunday 
School Caravan Mission, and among 
others who have heard Miss Hasell’s 
lectures and given their full endorse¬ 
ment are Lady Halifax and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

At the time of the Royal visit both 
the King and Queen inspected a cara¬ 
van at Regina—the St. Margaret, do¬ 
nated by the people of Scotland. While 
the Queen engaged Miss Hasell in con¬ 
versation the King asked Iris Sayles if 
they carried fire-arms on their lonely 
trips into unknown territory. “No,” she 
replied. “But we have an axe!” 

The Queen presented Miss Hasell 
with a signed photograph of herself and 
the Princesses. “Pin this up in the cara¬ 
van and tell the lonely families you 
visit how sorry the King and I are not 
to be able to see them, but say we are 
thinking of them all.” And her parting 
words were—“I am so glad that you 
have started this work.” 

When asked if she is not ready to 
retire after more than twenty-five years 
of such strenuous work and service Miss 
Hasell is aghast. “Retire when there is 
still so much work to be done! Impos¬ 
sible! We need more and more workers 
if we are to reach all the little lonely 
children waiting to learn about God 
and the fundamental truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. More than ever the children of 
the world need religion and we must be 
keener than those who spread evil.” 

In the Peace River district she is 
proudly remembered as the first white 
woman to blaze the trail for what be¬ 
came North America’s most famous 
highway. In the Keewatin district she 
has the reputation of getting govern¬ 
ment assistance to dire cases faster 
than any other medium. In the Qu’Ap- 
pelle region they speak of her as their 
mainstay and great life-saver during 
the drought years. Yet behind the thou¬ 
sands of miles by van, boat, horse and 
by foot—behind the annual lectures, 
over the hundred mark, given to raise 
funds for her work—lies the real secret 
of Miss Hasell’s energy and determina- 
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tion. The will to be “keener than those 
who spread evil.” And with such a cour¬ 
ageous champion of their spiritual and 
physical rights, the backwoods children 
of Canada should emerge strong in 
faith and character. 


that make 
a lovely shine 

YOUR FURNITURE 

W\ and woodwork 

. works like 
/ t 

H^N YOUR DUST CLOTH 

Makes dusting and 
vj polishing easier... 
1 quicker. 

/ / You’re right —it's 


^ the polish that has 
shone steadily in 
thousands of houses 
n for over fifty years. 


Miss Kenway, displaying worn-out shoes after 
an eight mile walk down the railway track . 


JUNE WEDDING 


Continued from page 79 


must not be forgotten either, and they 
should also have a room in which to get 
ready. Provide a closet or room down¬ 
stairs for the guests to place their coats 
and wraps as they arrive. 

Whatever form of music decided 
upon, whether it be a piano, a quartet 
of instruments, or something else, have 
it placed out of the sight of the cere¬ 
mony. It will be more impressive this 
way, and takes up none of the vital 
space. 

The ceremony goes as follows. The 
guests are shown into the living room 
by the ushers, the bride’s friends on the 
right and the bridegroom’s on the left 
side of the minister. The bride’s mother 
is shown to the front last of all. 

Next the minister enters followed by 
the groom and best man, and they take 
their place at the altar. The ushers then 
clear an aisle for the bridesmaids and 
the bride on the right arm of her father. 
When the bride and her attendants ar¬ 
rive at the altar the guests may fill up 
the aisle cleared for the bridal party. 

The actual ceremony takes place with 
the bride and bridesmaids on the right 
of the minister and the groom and best 
man on the left. The bride’s father, 
after stepping forward to give the bride 
away, moves back with the bride’s 
mother. 

Next comes the signing of the register. 
Only the minister, bride and groom, 
bridesmaid and best man will go out. 
When they return her parents, then his, 
will come forward, and receive right 
where the ceremony took place. When 
this is done the bride and groom will 
go into the dining room and cut the 
cake, and then the food is served. 

It is sometimes customary for the 
bridal party to go to a dance in honor of 
the occasion, unless the bride and 
groom have train reservations which 
prevent this. It is also the custom for 
the bride and groom to leave right after 
the reception on their honeymoon, and 
they are sent on their joyous way under 
a cloud of confetti and good wishes 
from all their friends and relatives. 


AMCT V UC ADTC Find y° llr sweetheart'** 
ELUlltLl HtAK 10 through my Club; 01d£ 
S and Reliable; Estab-SS 

Klished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re-SS 
Zfined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free]— 
—particulars,? photos, descriptions sealed. LOISs; 

Breeder, box 549 , Palestine, texas. n 


• Serve a surprise batch of tempting rolls. 1 
They’re bound to be delicious, and easy to ,/ 
make, too, if you use Royal Fast Rising Dry ? 
Yeast. No dashing out to the store at the last 
minute—Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast keeps 
full-strength for weeks without refrigeration 
—lets you bake any time—in quick time. It’s 
always right there when you want it. 

Order a month’s supply today—it comes in 
mighty handy for those "emergency” bak¬ 
ing days, too! Get Royal Fast Rising Dry 
Yeast at your grocer’s. 


WANT YT 


WITH 




A simple and effective way of renew¬ 
ing embroidery transfers is to trace over 
the design with an ordinary blue mark¬ 
ing pencil. Press with a hot iron in the 
usual way, and the design will come out 
as clear as when new.— Mrs. H. B. L„ 
Alta. 


Easiest, Best, Most 
economical. Perfect! 
At most grocers. 

• For washing guide 
write: 

MRS. STEWART’S BLUING 
Box 2995, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Children, as well as active grown¬ 
ups of all ages, need the sustaining, 
satisfying food value of Rogers' 
Golden Syrup. It replenishes mus¬ 
cular energy in a matter of minutes. 
It is delicious-tasting, wholesome 
and pure, Grocers have supplies now. 


: Vancouver, b.c. 

Igjfoe-rijKeo in canaO* 



\ 



DISSOLVES 


4,205 Tests* Proved 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Fdsresr- &ts/£sr 

of ALL leading cleansers 


When minutes count, see how 
Old Dutch goes into action! 
Double-quick! A fast grease- 
dissolver cuts grease in a jiffy. 
Wonder-working Seismotite, 
that only Old Dutch Cleanser 
contains, easily erases dirt and 
stains. Yes, it’s the grease-dis¬ 


solver plus Seismotite that gives 
Old Dutch a special, fast clean¬ 
ing action no other material has! 

On sinks, tubs, pans, in all 
your cleaning—discover what 
tests have proved. Old Dutch 
is fastest, easiest by far of all 
leading cleansers! 


* Cleansers widely known in Canada were tested on greasy, 
soiled surfaces. And Old Dutch cleaned fastest, easiest of all! 


MADE IN CANADA 


Cn Sncjlanc) Tlow 

Life today recalls friends of yesterday and our great inheritance 
By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


Saturday, May 3rd, 1947. I wrote to a 
friend in Canada today. During the 
war she and her husband, who was an 
officer in the R.A.F., were billeted in my 
father’s house. I was living there with 
my children then and we got to know 
each other pretty well. She has been 
back in Canada now for well over a 
year. I said: 

“It was wonderful to get your letter 
the other day and to know that Jim 
was settled in a job that he really likes. 
I still can’t picture him in anything but 
airforce blue; it is as if he belonged 
only to the wartime world for me. I 
suppose it is because I never knew you 
before it happened. I expect you can’t 
picture us in England without a war, 
very easily. We have got a house of our 
own again now and although it is in 
bad repair it is lovely to have a home 
of your own, with all your own things 
about. We are trying to grow food— 
still the main pre-occupation, you see. 
We grow vegetables and some fruit and 
a few flowers. We can’t have more than 
a dozen fowl just for ourselves because 
you can’t get a permit to get food for 
greater numbers unless you were keep¬ 
ing fowl on a big scale before the war. 

“Father’s house, now that we have left 
with the children, and you too have 
gone, and the sergeant and his wife and 
baby, has returned to its pre-war calm, 
except of course there aren’t the ser¬ 
vants there used to be. My sister left 
the Red Cross some time ago and is 
back home to live with him. They have 
an old cook and a young girl out of the 
village. The room you had as a bed¬ 
room is the maids’ sitting-room again, 
although the hanging cupboard you 
rigged up in the corner is still there and 
always will be I expect. Father uses 
your sitting-room in the winter, as 
there isn’t enough coal to heat the 
drawing-room except for Christmas 
Day or when anyone is staying. The 
nursery has been re-papered to remove 
the wear and tear of six years of occupa¬ 
tion by three babies and is once again 
a rather chilly, clean, spare bedroom. 
When I go back the house seems very 
quiet and tidy but the stair carpets are 
still worn thin where we all did so much 
running up and down during those busy 
years. I often think of those moments 
of crisis, do you?, when you wanted to 
cook and so did Nannie, and the 
sergeant’s baby cried and mine shouted. 

“The aerodrome that you knew so well, 
around which your life really revolved 
that summer, is empty now; not a soul 
moves between the huts and the great 
hangars are empty of everything but 
spiders and beetles. Some of the grass 
between the runways has been ploughed 
up and is growing vegetables, other 
stretches have been wired off to graze 
sheep. But no permanent plan seems 
to have been worked out for it yet. I 
heard a rumor that the men’s quarters 
were to be used as temporary houses. 
We are, you see, very short of homes 
but so far I don’t think anything has 
been done. The little old village itself 
is very quiet without the roaring engines 
and the queues of noisy R.A.F. girls and 
men waiting for the buses. And now, of 
course, there are no aeroplanes at night 
or coming back in the early morning. 
You used to count them, I know, and 
then wait for the missing one or two. 

“Write again and let me know all that 
you are doing. I should love to come to 
Canada to stay with you. I think it 
would do us all good here just to get 
away for a while; as a country, we need 
a change.” 

Sunday, May 4th, 1947. I have just 
read an article in the Sunday paper, 
by a man who spent February and 
March in Canada and America, in which 


he complains bitterly that no good news 
is coming out of Britain. The friends 
of Britain in the west, he says, who 
must rely on the printed word for ad¬ 
vice, see only a darkening picture of 
national exhaustion, of increasing aus¬ 
terity and of industrial difficulties. In¬ 
stead they ought to be told how new 
life and vigor are stirring here in spite 
of those difficulties. I feel horribly con¬ 
scious that I am one of the culprits, but 
it is fatally easy when you have found 
a willing audience to pour out your 
troubles. You see, nobody here wants 
to hear them for they have experienced 
just the same things themselves. But 
from now on I am resolved to call a 
halt to complaining and "concentrate 
upon what is fresh and intelligent and 
alive in Britain,” and leave the bad 
news to look after itself. 

And when I look over the scene of 
Britain today for that which is fresh, 
intelligent and alive, I see at once the 
young people of what used to be the 
leisured classes in England. It is a very 
different scene from that which suc¬ 
ceeded the last war; today there is 
none of the hysterical thirst for gaiety 
and excitement that was so much a part 
of the early 1920’s; no Bright Young 
Things, no bottle parties, in fact, noth¬ 
ing extravagant—no Eton crops, no long 
cigarette holders, no very short skirts 
or loud voices. They must have suffered 
as much and seen as many of their 
young friends killed and yet they are 
sane and balanced; full of vigor, but 
not aggressively boisterous. They have 
missed the big balls, the royal courts, 
the pre-war race meetings and other 
sports, but they enjoy the smaller 
pleasures that come their way and do 
not complain. Most of the girls, if they 
had left school in time, enlisted in one 
of the services; now they are still 
anxious to do a job of work; they are 
not used to being idle and see no reason 
why they should be. They cannot spend 
the time and money on their clothes 
that was once the way, for coupons 
won’t run to many garments, and hats 
are so expensive and silly that to a 
large extent they still go bareheaded. 
And another difference that you notice 
vividly, is that these young people are 
proud and happy to have a house and 
children of their own soon after they 
are married, even if they stand very 
little chance of getting adequate help. 
They are natural, healthy, clear-eyed, 
sane-minded people who promise well 
for the future of this country. > 

Monday, May 5th, 1947. Because it 
was a perfect day—great white clouds 
racing across a blue sky and the cuckoo 
calling—I took the children this after¬ 
noon to see Roche Abbey. It is an 
ancient silver grey ruin of a Cistercian 
monastery tucked away deep in a small 
wooded valley beside a quick-flowing 
stream. I had been there often in my 
own childhood, but never since. It was 
more beautiful than I remembered. The 
wild daffodils were out beneath the 
trees and the new beech leaves were a 
brilliant green. It is just eight hundred 
years ago this July since twelve monks 
in dusty white Cistercian habits came 
here in their search for a suitable place, 
quiet and peaceful, in which to found 
a new monastery. I wondered if July 
1147 looked at all like 1947. When you 
see a place like this, you love England 
without hesitation and know that you 
would not belong to any other history 
or want any other inheritance in spite 
of the harshness that sometimes goes 
with it. For when the hard things be¬ 
come too much, you can always step 
aside into the pool of history and be 
lapped awhile in the healing peace of a 
still living past. 
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The right accessory (or the job at hand, given the proper care, 
will help in every beauty program 


By LORETTA MILLER 



A good handbrush is a necessary aid . 


T HE care you give your beauty 
aids and accessories will be re¬ 
flected in the-way they serve you! 
Clean combs and brushes are 
essential aids in ridding the scalp of 
dandruff and oiliness and in keeping 
the hair lustrous. Scrupulous rouge and 
powder puffs go far toward overcoming 
blemished skin, oiliness and enlarged 
pores. Choose your beauty helpers care¬ 
fully, seeing that you have exactly the 
right accessory for the job, then take 
care of them if you want to put them 
to work for your better looks. 

If the hair is shampooed every week, 
it is well to wash combs and brushes at 
the same time. But if you shampoo your 
hair only every two or three weeks, by 
all means see that your comb and brush 
are washed weekly. Clean hairdressing 
aids will help eliminate soil and oil and 
go far in checking dandruff. As a fur¬ 
ther step toward ridding the scalp of 
dandruff, it is vitally important that 
your hat-band, comb, brush, curlers, 
and everything that touches your hair 
and scalp be washed every day. Of 
course this special precaution is only to 
be taken in case of severe dandruff. 

To clean your brush and comb: To a 
basin of moderately hot water add soap 
powder or flakes and a little household 
ammonia. Whisk the soap to a good 
lather, then douse the brush up and 
down. Use either the hairbrush or a 
handbrush for cleaning the teeth of 
the comb and, at the same time, letting 
the teeth of the comb aid in cleaning 
the brush. If soil and oil persist in 
clinging to the brush, let it soak in the 
water for half an hour or so. However, 
if the brush is washed each week, or 
oftener, the chances are it will not need 
such a drastic washing method. Finally 
rinse all soap from the brush and comb. 
Pat the comb dry, but place the brush 
on its side to dry. If possible dry your 
brush in the sun, or open air. If dried 
in the sun, remove it after an hour or 
so to prevent the heat of the sun from 
drying out the natural oil. 

Be sure to place the brush on its side 
to dry! I repeat that because it is im¬ 
portant. If the brush is placed on its 
back, the water will seep down to the 
“roots” of the bristles, causing them to 
loosen and fall out. And if the brush is 
placed on its face, or bristles, to dry, it 
is likely to weaken the bristles. Also, if 
the brush has genuine boar bristles, the 
weight of the brush on moistened 
bristles may have a tendency to weaken 
them. 

The three other brushes . . . hand¬ 
brush, toothbrush and complexion 
brush, should not be forgotten. Because 
of the shorter bristles of the hand 
brush, it isn’t necessary to place such a 


brush on its side. Letting it stand on its 
bristles will not prove the least bit 
harmful to this important grooming aid. 
However, it is not advisable to let the 
brush remain in a basin of water for 
long periods. Let me suggest that a 
little hook be placed on the end of a 
wooden handbrush so that it may be 
hung up to dry. Or, if the brush has a 
plastic back, shake as much water as 
possible from the brush, then let it dry 
naturally. Toothbrushes should be thor¬ 
oughly rinsed each time they are used. 
This will prevent a gathering of den¬ 
tifrice at the base of the bristles. Com¬ 
plexion brushes, once again available, 
should be rinsed in lukewarm water 
and placed on their side to dry. 

Every successful skin-care routine 
calls for the use of clean washcloth and 
towel. To be sure, the washcloth can 
be rinsed out in clear water each time 
it is used, but this is not always enough. 
As often as possible, wash it well, then 
hang it in the sun or breeze to dry. An 
occasional boiling with a little ammonia 
or other washing fluid will do much to 
keep your facial cleansing cloth clean. 

Powder and rouge puffs, whether on 
your dressing table, tucked into a 
bureau drawer or in your compact, 
should be clean. Puffs are very per¬ 
sonal items, and because they are 
sometimes used long after the skin has 
been cleansed, they are likely to be¬ 
come easily soiled. This is especially 
true of those of you with oily skin. 
Follow these suggestions for washing 
powder and rouge puffs: First shake as 
much powder and rouge from the puffs 
as you can. Then use warm soapy 
water, into which a little ammonia has 
been added, for washing the puffs. 
Swish the puffs around or rub them 
between your hands or on a board until 
they are clean. Finally rinse them in 
clean water and hang them in the sun. 

Most inferior brushes today have 
bristles that are either dried or split 
and which have sharp or jagged points. 
Such a brush may be inexpensive, but 
it will last only a short time and will 
not even serve well during its short life. 
The sharp ends will soon irritate the 
scalp and will not have the polishing 
effect that well shaped bristles have on 
the hair. 

When buying a hairbrush, choose one 
with gently rounded bristles. The con¬ 
stant contact of such bristles on the 
scalp will prove stimulating. Because of 
the durability of good nylon bristles, 
they are in great demand and certainly 
wear well. Genuine boar bristles, hard 
to get during the war years, are once 
again available and some of you may 
prefer such a brush. 

A comb with rounded teeth instead 
of sharp points is preferred. Whether a 
fine or coarse toothed comb is used, 
whether large or small, and with or 
without the so-called rat-tail or curling 
end, is also a matter for the individual 
to decide. Of course if you have a head 
of long, heavy hair, you will choose a 
comb with widely spaced and heavy 
teeth. 

If you use a complexion brush for 
giving your facial skin its daily scrub¬ 
bing, you’ll naturally select a brush with 
rounded bristles. The day after day use 
of a brush with sharp bristles would 
prove damaging even to the hardiest 
complexion. 

The majority of manufacturers of 
toothbrushes use nylon bristles with 
rounded ends. It has been proved that 
nylon takes kindlier to moisture with¬ 
out going limp and stands up under 
ordinary usage better than boar bristles. 



BORDERLINE ANEMIA* 

can put ugly, tired lines on your face! 


S O many young girls watch the 
fresh color and beauty fade from 
their faces—wonder why tired, un¬ 
flattering lines appear. They should 
know that such effects can come from 
a blood condition. If you have them, 
you may have a Borderline Anemia, 
a mild anemia due to a nutritional 
deficiency of iron. Your red blood 
cells may be shrunken and faded—too 
weak to transmit full energy to your 
body. Many people—women, men and 
children — go dragging through life 
with this tiring Borderline Anemia. 

How Ironized Yeast Tablets 
Build UpYour Blood and Vigor 

So, if your healthy good looks and 
“pep” are waning—and this common 
blood condition’s to blame, take 
Ironized Yeast Tablets. They are for¬ 
mulated to help build up faded red 
blood cells to healthy color and size. 
Of course, continuing tiredness and 
pallor may be due to other conditions 
—so consult your doctor regularly. 
But in a Borderline Anemia, take 


Ironized Yeast Tablets to help build 
up your blood. Take them to start 
your energy shifting back into “high” 
—to help restore your color. Take 
them so you can enjoy life again! 

*A mild anemia due to a nutritional defi¬ 
ciency of iron. 


BORDERLINE ANEMIA 
why it can make you 
TIRED PALE • LISTLESS 

Energy ■ Building Blood. This is 
a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that release energy to 
every muscle, limb, tissue. 

Borderline Anemia. Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. Cells are puny, faded. 
Blood like this can’t re¬ 
lease the energy you need 
to feel and look your best. 




IMPROVED, CONCENTRATED FORMULA 

Ironized Yeast 
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RHEUMATISM 


I THUOt MARK (DEC) 

Ampouina 




Vaseline 


1Zj2/vuijL8Jlk- 




PETROLEUM JELLY 


No. 2716—Graceful balloon sleeves and a high neck¬ 
line combine in an attractive blouse. Cut in sizes 10 
to 20 years, 36 to 40 inch bust. Size 16 requires 2Y S 
yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2789 — Blouse featuring soft jJ 

cap sleeves and a brief peplum. Cut Jjjgg 

in sizes 12 to 20 years, 36 to 46 inch >— 1tm!$ 

bust. Size 36 requires 1% yards 39- y (l' u§lf 

inch fabric, 3% yards ruffling. /\1 © 

No. 2179—Diagonal lines featured. hJSV 

Cut in sizes 10 to 20 years. Size 16 
requires 1% yards 39-inch fabric, 
iy 2 yards 39-inch contrast, 3 yards 
ribbon. f j' 


See How Regular You Can Be 
Every Morning 

Try taking Carter’s Pills this way: Start 
with 3 and set a definite time every 
morning. When you get regular every 
morning cut down to 2. After a few 
days, try 1. 

Then try taking Carter’s every other 
day. You may even find you can keep 
regular without any laxative. 

You see, Carter’s are so tiny you can 
cut down the dose—from 3 to 1—to fit 
the needs of your individual system. 
Without disappointment. 

Carter’s help clean out your intestinal 
tract not halfway, but thoroughly.They 
are doubly effective because made with 
two vegetable herbs compounded prop¬ 
erly for thorough, easy action. 

Thousands can cut down on laxative 
dosing this Carter way. Ask for Carter’s 
Pills by name to get the genuine at any 
drugstore—356 Start the Carter grad¬ 
uated dose method tonight, and jump 
out of bed tomorrow feeling good. 


MAY WE HELP YOU 




in your selection of a Monument from 
our fine stock. 


Write us about inscribing additional 
names on monuments in the country. 


CASSAN MONUMENTAL 

TENTH AT LOUISE BRANDON, M/ 


n IgCf.jSAA ARTHRITIS-N EU RITIS-SC1AT1CA) 
If y°u suffer the agonizing: 

aI * . pains of these diseases 

when the usual remedies 
have failed, learn about a new. trust¬ 
worthy, modern, non-surgical treatment 
method. This marvelous treatment is com¬ 
pletely explained in the Ball Clinic's FREE 
Book. Write todav. No obligation. 

Ball Clinic Dept. 539 Excelsior Springs, Ma. 


No. 2182—A dainty dress 
for the summer. Cut in sizes 
12 to 20 years, 36 to 48 inch 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 39-inch fabric, 1% 
yards ruffling. 


WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

Parts for all makes. Send In model number and 
make of machine or send in old part. White 
wringer rolls, belts, bearings. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street Winnipeg 


U.S. GOV’T. SURPLUS CLOTHING 
Bargains for Men and Women—Pants, Shirts, 
Dresses, Etc.—Free catalog. 

New York Clothing Co., Dept. Cl 
2079 Second Ave. N.Y. 29 U.S.A 


LEARN SHORTHAND, TYPING, 
BOOKKEEPING, ACCOUNTANCY 

Any business subject at home. For par 
ticulars write 

THE M.C.C. SCHOOLS 

Successors to Home Study Institute 
301 Enderton Building Winnlpet 


BLANKETS 

AND 

WOOL BATTS 

Send us your 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

and we will make them into high quality goods. 
All washing, carding, spinning and weaving is done 
in our own mill. We specialize in prompt delivery. 
Prices and other specifications upon request. 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 

MAGRATH, ALBERTA 


No. 2630—Be cool and smart in this dress. 
Cut in sizes 12 to 20 years, 36 to 44 inch bust. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2216—A handsome casual dress. Cut in 
sizes 10 to 20 years, 36 to 40 inch bust. Size 16 
requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2200—Sweetly feminine dress. Cut in 
sizes 16 to 20 years, 36 to 50 inch bust. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 39-inch fabric, 2 1 4 yards 
ruffling. 

No. 2184—A washable for the house. Cut in 
sizes 12 to 20 years, 36 to 44 inch bust. Size 36 
requires 4 yards 35-inch fabric. 

Be sure to state correct size and number of 
pattern wanted. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Send 20 cents for Spring and Summer 
magazine which includes a complete sewing 
guide. Illustrated in color, presenting many 
pages of charming pattern designs for all ages 
and occasions. 

Patterns 20 cents each. 

Address orders to The Country Guide Pat¬ 
terns, Winnipeg. 


FOR TINTING IN COLD WATER 

To keep curtains and under- 
things fresh and dainty, just 
dip them in cold water to 
which has been added 
a little Ampollinadye. 


f FEMININE HYGIENE 
WILL BE NO PROBLEM j 


Depend on Rendells .. • the safe, con¬ 
venient way to sure protection. Dainty, 
white suppositories, simple to use and 
complete tor they cleanse, deodorize 
and protect in one -swift and positive 
action. And while Rendells medicate to 
hill all germs on contact they are non¬ 
irritating and harmless as purest oils. 
Send tor Rendells and Nurse Drew's 
hook. If convenient ask your druggist. 
Each package contains 12 foil-wrapped 
Rendells. 

r - - SEND THIS COUPON: ~ i 

( Nurse Drew, Lymans Ltd., P.0. Box 1050, > 
Place d’Armes, Montreal, P.Q. 

J nPlease send me copy of the Free Booklet ) 
“Personal Hygiene". . 

I DI enclose $1.00 for full size carlon of I 
- Rendells and Free Booklet, to be mailed, , 
I prepaid in plain wrapper. • 


FKSTaM for 

BURNS, SCALDS 

and 100 other uses 


In handy sized 
JARS 

and TUBES 
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□□NT 5AY 
“BREAD'' 
SAY 

IWGAVINS 


for Home Curing 


VicgRoY SR 

MAKE A POSITIVE SEAL 


MEMORIALS by NORGROVE 


Bringing variety and appeal to 
summer meals 


CRANE 


F RESH rhubarb from the garden 
is one of the treats for the taole 
in the early summer days. Young 
and tender stalks are particularly 
good for a tart flavor and attractive 
pink color. In order to keep its popular¬ 
ity during the summer when it is avail¬ 
able, rhubarb may be served in a wide 
variety of ways. Serve it stewed, in pies 
or tarts, baked or steamed sauce, or 
combined with other fruits as in a 
jellied mold or fruit salad. Rhubarb 
shortcake is a tempting dish and one 
which is almost as good as the favorite 
strawberry shortcake. 

While there is a plentiful supply of 
rhubarb it is wise to put away some 
for the Winter months. If short on 
sugar, can the rhubarb without and 
mark on the label “no sugar” to identify 
it. This unsweetened rhubarb may then 
be used for pies and tarts and other 
recipes later when the sugar ration is 
better able to stand the loss. 




Send for our NEW Illustrated Folder today. 
Prices quoted include lettering and freight to your 
nearest station. 

NORGROVE INDUSTRIES LTD. 

54 Marion St. Winnipeg, Canada 


MIRACLE YEAST 


Bakes Bread in five hours. If 
unable to purchase from your 
Grocer, mail 15c in coin, for 
package, enough for four 
bakings. 


Let this popular medicated cream 
help improve your complexion 


Rhubarb Betty 

3 c. rhubarb cut in Grated rind of 1 

1-inch pieces orange 

% c. sugar 2 c. soft breadcrumbs 

2 T. butter 

Melt butter, add crumbs. Mix orange 
rind with sugar. Put % of crumbs in 
bottom of casserole dish. Add 1 c. 
rhubarb, then % c. sugar. Repeat twice, 
ending with crumbs. Cover, bake in a 
425 degree oven for 45 minutes. Remove 
cover and brown crumbs. Serve hot, 
with cream, if desired. 

Rhubarb Shortcake 

4 e. rhubarb 34 c. water 

to M c. sugar 

Put the rhubarb, sugar and water in 
a baking dish and bake in a rather 
slow oven until the rhubarb is tender. 
Cool. Make biscuits of the following: 

2 c. flour 2 T. sugar 

34 c. shortening 3 tsp. baking powder 

34 tsp. salt % c. milk 

Mix as for tea biscuits and cut with 
a large biscuit cutter, or cut in squares 
with a knife. Bake in a quick oven, 
split and butter generously, put rhubarb 
between and on top. Put a spoonful of 
sweetened whipped cream on top and 
serve. 

RhubarbSPie 

3 c. diced rhubarb 34 tsp. salt 

1 c. sugar 2 T. butter 

2 T. flour 

Combine rhubarb, sugar, flour and 
salt. Pill pastry-lined pie pan, dot with 
butter and adjust top crust. Bake in hot 
oven (450 degrees Fahr.) 10 minutes, 
then in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahr.) about 30 minutes. Makes one 9- 
inch pie. For variation use stripes of 
pastry, placed criss-cross, as top crust 
of pie. 

Baked Rhubarb 

4 c. rhubarb, cut in 1 1 c. sugar 

or 2-inch pieces 

Prepare rhubarb. Mix with sugar and 
let stand one hour. Bake in a covered 
baking dish in moderate oven, or cook 
in top part of a double boiler until 
rhubarb is tender. 


MANITOBA 


Don’t go around just “covering up” a 
skin that’s marred by unattractive 
blemishes! You may make those very 
flaws you wish to hide worse! 

Do as millions of beauty-wise women 
do—let Noxzema, the snow-white Medi¬ 
cated Cream, help improve your skin. 

Works 24 hours a day! 

Here’s a greaseless cream 

that’s not only an effective : 

night cream, but a grand 

powder base, too! Twenty -1 

four hours a day, Noxzema L' ; HSmNoy! 


can help smooth and soften rough, dry 
skin .soothe irritated skin, help heal 
beauty-marring blemishes. 

Nurses first discovered how Noxzema 
Skin Cream helps soften and whiten 
red, rough hands. Now thousands of 
women rely on it for their hands and 

a their complexions! 

Over 20,000,000 jars 
used yearly! See what it 
can do for your skin. Get 
your jar today! 

At drug and dept, stores 

-17*, 39*, 59*, $1.25 


Windsor Kitchen Chairs . . . 

Solid birch construction. Strongly built and 
finished in Wheat color; with yc 
saddle seat . iPfci I u each 


Write for NEW 1947 
FURNITURE CATALOG 


Hargrave Furniture Co. 

Dept. “C” 

Hargrave Street Winnipeg 


In 1946 Viceroy introduced 


a new RED rubber 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER, 


|ar ring. 
Millions of these new rings 
have been used and their 
unusual sealing qualities uni- 


Rhubarb Scallop With Meringue 

34 lb. rhubarb 2 T. powdered sugar 

1 c. granulated sugar 14 tsp. salt 
Grated rind of 1 1 small sponge cake 

orange 2 egg whites 

Wash and peel rhubarb and cut in 
1-inch pieces; add sugar, orange rind 
and salt mixing well. Cut sponge cake 
in thin slices, line bottom of greased 
baking dish with 3 or 4 slices; cover 
with % of rhubarb. Continue to make 
alternate layers of cake and fruit until 
material is used. Cover and bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees Fahr.) for 
30 minutes. Beat egg whites uritil stiff; 
add sugar slowly, beating until blended. 
Pile on baked pudding and bake 15 
minutes longer, or until meringue is 
slightly browned. 


I SACCHARIN > 


versally recognized, 


SEND OVERSEAS 

A package containing 10,000 soluble, 
effervescent saccharin Tablets, % Grain, 
for only 


mailed to you postpaid and insured. Each 
tablet Is as sweet as one lump of sugar. 

SEND MONEY ORDER TO: 

L. K. KIRKPATRICK 

245 Howland Avenue 
Toronto Ontario 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY 

GRAHAM-HOEME PLOW 


ALOX 

LINSEED MEAL 

A PRODUCT OF 

THE ALBERTA LINSEED OIL CO., LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 



IT PLOWS . . . 

IT CULTIVATES 

Write for further information. Now sold in 
Manitoba by 

HICKMAN IMPLEMENTS LTD. 

634 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Brandon dealer. 

H. E. WRIGHT, 32—13th St., Brandon 

POST HOLE DIGGER 

With the NEW AUTOMATIC CONTINENTAL, 
you can save weeks of hard, expensive work. Quality 
built, fits any make of tractor. One-man operated 
from tractor seat. Built-in power lift. Thousands in 
use. Place your order now while they are available. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order from 

CONTINENTAL FARM MACHINE CO. 

Dept. N Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 



{Q 


The labour-saving Renfrew cuts time and 
/ M ilr effort in half. The waist-high supply can for 
V\ Iffljj / | easy, strain-free lifting—the easy turning crank 

• A1IL4 ' 0 lei —are but two of many exclusive features of the 

; Renfrew Cream Separator. The clean skimming 

Js/f Renfrew has greater capacity and longer life— 

™ gives more cream and butter at half the upkeep 
cost. Ask your Renfrew District Representative 
to demonstrate a new Renfrew Cream Separator... electric or hand 
operated... right in your dairy. There’s no obligation and the 
results will delight you. in 

The Best in a Pipe-Line Milker! |I[I fW 

RENFREW- | \\ VW 

ANDERSON |^J g pL 

Now you can count on fast, simple and 

profitable milking with the Renfrew-Anderson. With special features 

built-in for convenience, economy and 
dependability the Renfrew-Anderson 
See Your Renfrew District Pipe-line Milker saves labour and 
Representative or write for money, cuts milking chores in half. 
free, illustrated booklet. 


Also Ranges, Truck Scales, Washing Machines 


THE RENFREW MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

RENFREW. ONT. • SUSSEX, N. S. • ST. JOHNS, P. Q. • REGINA, SASK. 


4/onot )QoLU 

MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 

Plague* 

FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

MEDICAL - LEGAL - BANK 

Atetal Plate* 

Specialty t^aiiyneti" 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. - PHONE 93 494 

WINNIPEG 



UNDER THE 
PEACE TOWER 

Continued from page 13 


Now then, as soon as Abbott was 
finished, the criticism began. There is 
no room to go into it all now, but the 
official opposition critic, James M. 
Macdonnell, of Muskoka-Ontario, com¬ 
plained that first of all, this budget, 
like others from the present govern¬ 
ment, was taxing the great middle class 
taxpayer out of existence. He de¬ 
scribed the middle class man as a man 
getting from $3,000 to $7,500, and he 
further designated them as “people 
who looked after themselves, and who 
never looked to the state for aid of any 
kind.” It was a watered down version 
of the familiar Conservative argument, 
but many people felt it had some 
validity. 

He also went after the government 
for failure to remove the nuisance 
taxes. These are the taxes on candy 
bars, pop, postage stamps, electricity, 
alarm clocks, wedding rings, furs, and 
so on. (In the case of jewelry and furs, 
they are not precisely nuisance taxes, 
they are luxury taxes, and no small 
item as any married man can testify!) 

Opposition critic Macdonnell felt that 
all things considered, it didn’t bring 
much relief, it left undone much that 
it ought to have done, and that it wasn’t 
so good as a budget. Since it is the tra¬ 
ditional role of an opposition critic to 
pull a budget to pieces, this speech has 
to be viewed in that light. 

The C.C.F. failed to be impressed 
with the relief alleged to have been 
given in the lower brackets. It might 
seem on the face of it that the poorer 
man was getting a real break in the 
income tax reductions. But the C.C.F. 
produced figures to show that the cost 
of living had gone up so much that the 
rising cost of the things the average 
man had to buy completely nullified 
income tax gains. The government 
might better have given him complete 
relief from taxation, said the Common¬ 
wealth Co-operative Federation, and let 
pay those who have the money. Thanks 
for nothing, said some C.C.F. ers. 

Another complaint was that controls 
were valuable, in fact, indispensable, 
and that the Liberals had been 
stampeded by the Conservatives. They 
felt that another quarrel therefore with 
the budget was that it did not take 
into consideration the retention of con¬ 
trols, and this capitulating to Tory 
pressure should not be condoned. 

The Liberals themselves of course 
were very gleeful about the budget. 
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They felt that this was the answer to 
everything. Later, as the opposition 
parties’ oratory began to flow, they 
said they were surer than ever they 
were right. The Conservatives wanted 
more relief for men in the higher 
brackets, the C.C.F. wanted more relief 
for men in the lower brackets, and the 
Liberals felt, on balance, that they had 
just about steered right down the 
middle. 

At this moment, the government 
might have done more, one way or 
another. But first, the rehabilitation 
programs of the returned men are not 
complete. This costs a lot of money. 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs is 
liquidating itself fast, hut it cannot dis¬ 
solve itself down to economic limits 
for a while yet. The rapidly disappear¬ 
ing Reconstruction Department is going 
fast too, and when it goes, there will 
be moneys saved. 

But the tax paying public often over¬ 
looks this; they overlook that social 
services are here to stay. The baby 
bonus is going to be with us for ever 
and ever, in some form or other. We 
shall have to bring more aid to our 
old people. Our old age pensions by 
modern standards are a pittance, a dis¬ 
grace. Now it is all very well for all of 
us to condemn these, but if we want 
decent pensions, we’ve got to pay for 
them. The same is true for hospital aid, 
for indigence at whatever age, for many 
other things. We cannot let people go 
hungry or be sick. It is no crime to 
grow old. We can and must take care 
of these people. But let it be realized 
by the taxpayer that there is just one 
set of taxpayers, and he’s part of that 
set. Therefore, he cannot clamor for 
lower taxes out of one side of his mouth, 
and clamor for more government help 
out of the other. 

All in all then, this seems to have 
been about as far as the government 
could go, having in mind its commit¬ 
ments, keeping before it the dead horses 
it had to pay for. 

Lastly, I have seen a lot of budgets 
come and go. This one came in like a 
lamb, and if I am any judge of budget 
debates, this must have been one of 
the pleasantest pills any parliament 
had to swallow. I have seen the Com¬ 
mons torn apart after a budget. This 
time, the debate is dying on its feet. 
Except for some occasional outbursts, 
rare enough unfortunately, most of the 
time the whole Commons takes on the 
general aspects of a prayer meeting. 
You judge an earthquake by the dis¬ 
turbance it causes, and it is recorded 
by a wildly waving stylus, 5,000 miles 
away. Budgets are judged the same way. 
This budget doesn’t seem to have dis¬ 
turbed anybody very much. All in all, 
from Sydney to Skeena, I’d say the 
people like it. 



“What is your number again ?” 
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Rumors 

By Barbara Aquila High 
“Winter is going,” croaked the crow, 
Winging sunshot air. 

“It’s gone, it’s gone,” the south wind 
whooped, 

And swept the prairie hare. 

“Spring is coming,” chanted the creek, 
In voice both loud and clear. 

The silver-stemmed anemone 
Whispered, “Spring is here.” 


The Silly Goldfish 

By Mary E. Grannan 


O NCE there was a little goldfish, 
and he lived, like most gold¬ 
fishes do, in a bowl. He had 
been a happy goldfish until 
one day the little brown turtle came to 
the bowl to live. The turtle had been 
everywhere. He, himself, said he had 
been everywhere. He told tales of many 
adventures. 

“Once,” said the turtle, “when I was 
on the sea shore, I saw a fish as big as 
a man, and he had a great big sword.” 

“What kind of a fish was he?” asked 
the little goldfish who had never seen 
anything except the seaweed in the 
goldfish bowl, and the people who 
stopped to look in at him. 

“What kind of a fish was he?” re¬ 
peated the turtle. “He was a swordfish, 
of course.” 

“Oh,” said the little goldfish. “Then 
I suppose he was the biggest fish in the 
sea.” 


“Maybe,” said the turtle. “But I saw 
something bigger in the sea. I think he 
was a fish, but I don’t know. Anyway, 
he was as big as a house.” 

“Oh,” said the little goldfish. “What 
was his name?” 

“Whale,” said the turtle. “He was a 
whale. And everybody in the sea ran 
when they saw him coming. He’s the 
king of the sea, I guess,” said the 
turtle. 

The little goldfish sighed. “It must 
be nice to be big, and live in the sea.” 
He sighed again. “I wish I was big and 
I wish I lived in the sea. Turtle, you 
seem to know everything. Do you know 
how I could get to be as big as a whale?” 

“Sure,” said the turtle. “Eat a lot. 
The more you eat, the bigger you’ll get.” 

“But Jimmy . . . he’s the little boy 
Who feeds me ... he just gives me a 
little bit to eat every day. I’ll never 
get to be a whale on the food he puts 
in the bowl,” said the little goldfish. 

“Well, get out of the bowl then,” said 
the turtle. “When I don’t get enough 
to eat in a bowl, I just get out and 
find more.” 

“Yes,” said the goldfish, “but you can 
walk. I can’t.” 

“No, neither you can,” said the turtle. 
“Well, I’ll tell you. The next time I get 
out to go for a walk, you sit on my back. 
I know where the pantry is. There’s 
lots of things to eat in the pantry. If 
you eat all the food there, you’ll be as 
big as a whale in no time.” 

So the next day when Jimmy was 
changing the water in the goldfish bowl, 
the turtle winked at the goldfish. The 
goldfish scrambled up on the turtle’s 
back and the turtle walked away with 
dim. 

Before they reached the pantry door, 
the little goldfish was struggling for 
ireath. He found it hard to breathe out¬ 
side of the bowl. He was trying so hard 
;o get his breath that he did not see 
;he housecat coming. But when the 
lousecat saw the little goldfish, he gave 
i loud greedy meow . . . and he pounced 
in the fish. The turtle tried to chase 
he cat away. But he could not. 



C LOSE your eyes—now just think—school will soon be out. Six iveeks' to tivo 
months of holidays are ahead, birds’ nests are to be looked into (.not too often 
or the mother bird will leave the nest ), flowers are everywhere for you to discover, 
and strawberries are to be found and brought home for a family treat! No wonder 
“June” is a magic month for boys and girls! The sun has warmed up the water in 
the “old swimmin’ hole” and what is so refreshing as a splash after an afternoon 
of weeding in the garden? Then summer picnics come along and perhaps a camp¬ 
ing trip or special family outing at a nearby lake—June is indeed a magic month! 

Marbles and tops are very useful these days so we have sketched a new sur¬ 
prising kind of top for you to make. Use cardboard and trace a circle the same 
size as the one shown, with the smaller circle at the centre. Now divide the large 
circle and blacken one half, then draw black curved lines on the other half. Punch 
a hole in the centre and fit in a wooden peg which you have sharpened at one 
end for spinning the top. You will be surprised to find that when! your top is 
spinning it will show many bright colors although you used only black and white. 

Have you pansies growing in your garden? Have you noticed that pansies 
have no sweet scent like most other flowers? “Three Pretty Faces Under One 
Hood” — don’t you think that is a suit¬ 
able name for these velvety flowers 
with their happy mischievous faces? 
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“Meowwww,” growled the housecat. 
“Meowww.” 

Jimmy heard. Jimmy missed the gold¬ 
fish. Jimmy ran to the pantry. “Oh . . . 
Oh you wicked cat. I just got here in 
time. Little goldfish, what on earth are 
you doing here?” 

The little goldfish, trembling in fright, 
sobbed out his story. “I came to the 
pantry to get a lot to eat, so I would 
grow into a whale.” 

Jimmy roared with laughter. “Little 
goldfish, you could eat all the food in 
the world and you’d never be a whale. 
You’re a goldfish. And the thing for 
you to do is to be glad you are a gold¬ 
fish and be the very best goldfish that 
you can.” 

“Yes,” sobbed the little fish. “I guess 
you’re right. I’ve been very silly. After 
this I’ll be happy.” 

And he was. Everytime anyone went 
by the goldfish bowl after that, he 
would stop to say, “Oh . . . see the 
happy goldfish. He’s smiling at me.” 

Perhaps he was smiling at passers-by. 
Perhaps he was smiling because he was 
glad he was alive. I don’t know. I do 
know he’s never been a silly goldfish 
since that day. 

A Riddle De Diddle 

By Audrey McKim 
How soon can you guess what it is? 

1. It has two kinds of legs—for jumping 
and walking. 

2. Its ears may be found in the knees 
or back of the wings depending on 
the species. 

3. It sings by rubbing its wings against 
its legs. 

4. It has breathing holes along its sides. 

5. Birds are its enemies. 

Answer: -jaddoussuiS v 


What Do You Want To Be? 

Have you thought of being an artist? 

OROADLY speaking, art is grouped 
^ under two main headings: the fine 
arts, and commercial art. In actual 
practice the two terms overlap consider¬ 
ably, but as less than one in ten thou¬ 
sand has the genius, the perseverance 
and the luck which is required for suc¬ 
cess in the fine arts alone, we will in 
this article deal only with the com¬ 
mercial side. 

Art is finding its way into many 
branches of industry so if you are in¬ 
terested in this line of work you will 
find opportunities to use your artistic 
ability, which will prove both profitable 
and interesting. 

In architecture, you will get a chance 
to design homes, public buildings or 
large manufacturing plants. With to¬ 
day’s housing shortage and the desire 
of cities to replace slum areas with 
clean, airy homes and apartment build¬ 
ings, the young architect is an impor¬ 
tant person in the program. If you de¬ 
sire to go overseas, you will find work 
in helping to plan the rebuilding of the 
many bombed areas there. In consider¬ 
ing architecture as a career, the desire 
to sketch and an interest in mechanics 
should indicate that here may be your 
life work. Your training? . . . Complete 
your high school grades and apply to 
enter university to take the four-year 
course in architecture. 

Advertising—Here again the person 
with artistic ability is needed. The many 
attractive advertisements which you see 
in magazines and billboards have been 
worked out by artists. The advertise¬ 
ments must be eye catching and com¬ 
mand attention. In large advertising 


firms the art department employs many 
artists who work under the direction of 
an art director. Try to get work with 
such a firm, even as a “man of all work,” 
then when you see how this department 
operates ask for a chance to do some 
sketching for them. Keep on practising 
your drawing and if possible take a 
course in “advertising layout” at an art 
school. 

Costume Designing—At one time most 
of the dress designers were women but 
today many of the top-notch designers 
are men. You must have an interest in 
materials and an ability to sketch. 
Training for this work is expensive but 
as an apprentice to a recognized de¬ 
signer you will learn the work well. 
More and more schools of design are 
opening in Canadian cities so it will 
not be necessary for you to go to the 
United States to take your course. 
Manufacturers of clothing are constant¬ 
ly on the lookout for young designers 
who can make it possible for them to 
manufacture the new styles profitably 
and easily. Men are especially inter¬ 
ested in the designing of fur coats. 

Industry — Yes, many artists are 
needed here to work out the shapes of 
the new automobiles so that they will 
be both beautiful and serviceable. Ma¬ 
chinery of all kinds is designed by ex¬ 
perts with an eye to the beauty of the 
finished machine. Even the shape of a 
can of sardines is an important fact 
when it comes to the number of tins 
that sell because of their attractive or 
unusual shape. In this work, art and 
a technical knowledge are needed. 

Interior Decoration—Do you like to 
arrange the furniture in a pleasing way, 
and are you interested in the history of 
furniture? This work of interior decor¬ 
ating is best carried on when you are 
working with a large department store 
which offers to its customers the serv¬ 
ices of an interior decorator to advise 
people as to the most suitable furnish¬ 
ings and decorations for their homes. 
After you have become known for your 
work it would then be possible for you to 
open your own office and look after your 
own customers. A course in interior 
decoration is offered by most univer¬ 
sities. Write the registrar of the uni¬ 
versity in your province for information. 

Magazine illustrating, cover design¬ 
ing and calendars—Here we come to the 
overlapping of the terms commercial 
art and fine axt. Magazine illustrating 
and calendar painting covers a field 
ranging from low-priced drawings by 
comparatively unknown and mediocre 
artists to paintings by the greatest 
artists and which often run into thou¬ 
sands of dollars. Somewhere in this 
wide field there may be a place for you, 
but bear in mind the competition is 
keen and the most rigorous training is 
required, beginning preferably with sev¬ 
eral years of study under a really good 
drawing instructor. In this field above 
all others your constant watchword 
must be: Observe! Think! Practise! 
That last is really the secret of success 
in any of the arts—practise constantly, 
and success will crown your efforts. 

As a first step to illustrating it is not 
a bad idea to try to get work with an 
engraving house or printing firm. You 
will there learn how drawings are re¬ 
produced, and the mechanical side of 
layout preparation and also you will 
have the opportunity to see work by 
professional artists with which you can 
compare your own efforts. As in all 
professions or trades, your early school 
training is important. Good students 
make good business people.—A.T. 
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Ad. Index 

Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference 
to items advertised in this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used in the 
coupon. Where stamps, labels, etc., are required an 

I "X" appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 
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1. Auto Repairs—Free Catalog . 59 
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3. Combine—Free Folder . 32 

4. Cream Separator—Free Booklet . 88 

5. Crop Dusting—Free Information .... 72 

.6. Electric Fencer—Information . 50 

7. Engines — Details .. 53 

8. Exhibition and Stampede—Prize List — 51 

9. xFarm Lands For Sale—Information 
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10. Farm Lands For Sale—Free Booklet . 43 

11. Farm Wagons—Free Particulars . 38 
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14. Fur Raising and Trapping—Free Booklet 44 
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33. Windmill—Free Information . 33 
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34. Blankets, etc.—Prices . 86 

35. Blueing—Washing Guide . 83 

36. Cleanser—Free Booklet . 79 

37. Clothing—Free Catalog .... 86 

38. Enamel—Free Booklet . 51 

39. Furniture—Free Catalog .45, 87 

40. Water Softeners—Free Booklet . 73 
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Information .. 86 
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From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 
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Numbers ...... 

Please print plainly. 


Between Ourselves 


I HAVE noted that several of your 
editorials are in favor of a “get tough 
with Russia” policy. During the last 
year of the war Russia was building 
planes faster than all the rest of the 
world. Do you think for one minute that 
Canada and the U.S.A. could send bomb 
laden planes to Moscow? I think, and 
you really do too, that the Russians 
would unload (atomic) bombs as near 
their starting point as possible. I don’t 
think Winnipeg would be spared, even 
if The Guide is there. 

I would like to see a policy among 
editors of more friendly relations with 
Russia. This would include the con¬ 
clusion of trade agreements aimed at 
the prevention of unemployment and 
the export from Canada of the many 
commodities needed in Russia. Yours 
for democracy, Roy Addy, Alhambra, 
Alberta. 

* * * 

I HAVE just finished reading “Katrina 
and the Stampede” in your March 
issue. I liked it fine as far as a story of 
that sort goes, but why did the author 
mention the Peace River when she was 
picking out a river obstacle for her 
heroine to cross? Let me tell you that 
fording the Peace River with team and 
wagon just cannot be done, not at any 
place in its whole course, nor at any 
time of the year.— Jas. N. Bond, East 
Pine, B.C. 

* * * 

W E know for certain that R. D. Col- 
quette’s article on page 7 will meet 
with a mixed reception. Some western 
stockmen have snorted with disdain at 
tl),e first sight of these Prince Edward 
Island Yorkshires. “Certain Ontario 
breeders tried to sell us that kind of pig 
20 years ago and we wouldn’t have ’em,” 
is another comment we got. On the 
other hand the persuasive Frank Baker, 
who speaks for the packers, says they 
are good pigs and the West would be 
making a mistake to discount them. 
The verdict rests with the pig growers. 
At the present time The Guide isn’t 
making any recommendations. 

* * * 

A LL the government fellows who are 
** paid to boost dairying will be on our 
necks for publishing J. W. Gallenkamp’s 
article on page 55 of this issue. Not 
even that fate, however, was enough to 
keep us from publishing the story be¬ 
cause the cows we had to deal with 
possessed the same ornery habits as the 
author’s. Like all good stories, his has 
to have a Hollywood ending and a 
moral—good equipment and manage¬ 
ment can take a lot of sting out of 
keeping milk cows. Out in Bashaw, 
Alta., where all the strange goings-on 
in his story occur, Mr. Gallenkamp says 
that three new milking machines have 
come into the community since he pur¬ 
chased his. 

* * * 

A SASKATCHEWAN farm woman 
gave The Country Guide directions 
for a mixture, which she has used suc¬ 
cessfully for cleaning and polishing 
furniture. Through error it was in¬ 
cluded in an article on washing 
windows in the May issue. There are 
many bottled “window cleaners” on the 
market today. Any of these or clear 
water with a little added liquid am¬ 
monia, or some of the new detergents 
are excellent for producing the desired 
sparkle to glass. Some housewives tell 
us that they use soap. If they do they 
are in for a lot of extra rubbing and 


polishing as soap leaves a grey film that 
is hard to remove. But if any one tried 
the furniture cleaner on the windows 
by mistake, they may be wondering still 
how to get it off again. No one has yet 
written in about it so we still have great 
faith in the common sense of the farm 
housewife in knowing what is good for 
what. 

* * * 

G UIDE readers who were pleased with 
the two serials “My Friend Flicka” 
and “Thunderhead” will perk up at this 
bit of news. Mary O’Hara has produced 
a companion volume “Green Grass of 
Wyoming,” first instalment of which 
will appear in the July Guide. Ken, the 
dreamy little boy who wanted his very 
own colt in My Friend Flicka, has 
grown into a sturdy, self-reliant young¬ 
ster, eagerly probing the fascinating 
mysteries of the grown-ups’ world. Ken 
is old enough now to have got him¬ 
self into a love story. Clarence Tillenius 
is doing the drawings. Most of them 
feature range animals and there is no 
man in Canada who can do better 
justice to a beast. 

* * * 

ANOTHER old favorite to be heard 
from in the July issue is Kerry 
Wood, who writes of the small town 
stampedes that will take place all over 
his home province during that month. 
From Nanton to Sundre to Wainwright, 
and back to Pincher Creek, the names 
change but the pattern is the same. 
Albertans will recognize some of their 
local characters and the familiar build¬ 
up leading to the biggest event of the 
year. 

* * * 

liilAYBE our American contemporaries 
could retaliate with similar stories 
about receptions they have met at the 
hands of Canadian restaurant keepers, 
but we reproduce herewith a story just 
as it came to us from Mrs. Albert Bruns, 
Lacombe, Alta. 

One cold morning we stopped for an 
early breakfast at a small cafe in 
Wyoming. Here we found the two 
“chefs” rushing between the frozen 
water pipes and the sleepy eyed cus¬ 
tomers that awaited their ham and 
eggs. After a hectic half-hour which 
we found highly entertaining, if not 
filling, we were served a delicious, if 
impromptu breakfast. By this time we 
were bosom friends with Red and 
Charlie. 

“So you’re from. Canada?” Charlie 
asked for the second time. “Hell, I’d 
never of knowed it. You speak English 
just as good as me and Red.” 

My husband explained that the 
French lived in the eastern part of 
Canada and that we did not know the 
language. 

Later when Charlie was out of ear 
range Red snorted “Don’t think we are 
all as ignorant about Canada as Charlie 
is. You can’t use guys like him as a 
yardstick. Charlie’s just naturally 
dumb.” 

He gave our little son a wink and a 
piece of chocolate candy. “Now I’ve al¬ 
ways been interested in a huntin’ trip 
to Canada so I’ve done a lot of readin’ 
about it. I have an uncle in Halifax. 
Yep, great wheat country Canada.” 

We agreed. 

“Where did you say you were from?” 
Wearily we repeated “Alberta.” 
“Alberta—Alberta.” I could see that 
he was puzzled. He mused over it for a 
moment and then threw discretion to 
the winds. “Say, just what providence 
is that in, anyway?” 
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Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 


“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chlpman— 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. D. Colquette — Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a fl.00-for-2- 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 1 —Kitchen Labor Savers, 
Home Decorating, Pattern Reading, 
Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, and 
Beetles, etc., etc.—25c postpaid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 3 — Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.). 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 

Book No. 4—Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Soils and 
Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultry. 

Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding and Chick 
Care; Egg Production; Producing 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1c Each 

1. IIow to Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 

3. Care of the Feet. 

4. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

6. How: to Care for Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care of the Hair. 

10. Hair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

13. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Hair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—All Beauty and Health Bulletins 
OR any one Handbook may be obtained 
free with a $1.00 subscription to The 
Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - - - Canada 















































































































































